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Editorial Comment 
THE NEGRO CHILD IN THE AMERICAN SOCIAL ORDER 


This issue of the JOURNAL 
constitutes the nineteenth in a 
series of Yearbook numbers, de- 
voted specifically to the task of 
presenting at least once a year a 
rather comprehensive study of 
some particular aspect or problem 
of the education of Negroes or 
some other minority group. This 
Nineteenth Yearbook is devoted to 
a discussion of the topic: “The 
Negro Child in the American 
Social Order.” 


In December 1950, the Mid- 
Century White House Conference 
on children and youth will be con- 
vened. The planning committee for 
the Conference states that it 
“bases its concern for children on 
the primacy of spiritual values, 
democratic practice, and the dig- 
nity and worth of every individ- 
ual.” “Accordingly,” the statement 
continues, “the purpose of the 
Conference shall be to consider 
how we can develop in children the 
mental, emotional, and spiritual 
qualities essential to individual 
happiness and to responsible citi- 
zenship, and what physical, social, 
and economic conditions are es- 
sential to this development.” 
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Naturally, Negro children and 
youth will be considered along 
with other groups in the child and 
youth population. However, in 
view of the anomalous position 
which the Negro occupies in the 
American social order, it would 
seem to be desirable and necessary 
to give some special attention to 
the problems and needs of Negro 
children as a group. Of course, 
most of the problems and needs 
of Negro children are the same as 
or similar to those of children and 
youth in the nation in general. 
In most instances they differ only 
in degree. It is, nevertheless, in 
the very area in which the Con- 
ference is focussing its attention— 
“spiritual values, democratic prac- 
tice and the dignity and worth of 
the individual’”—that some of the 
most crucial problems and needs 
of the Negro child fall. And, 
primarily, because of his inferior 
minority status. 


It would be expected that the 
Conference would give some 
special attention to the problems 
and needs of Negro youth as a 
group. This consideration should 
involve special study based upon 





— 


specific facts pertinent to this area 
of concern. The purpose of this 
Yearbook, therefore, is to assist 
in marshalling those facts and in 
indicating such other considera- 
tions as would facilitate adequate 
understanding and consideration 
of the problems involved, and to 
suggest necessary remedies. 


In view of this general objective, 
it should be noted that special 
emphasis in this Yearbook will be 
placed upon the question of how 
the Negro’s inferior minority 
status accentuates the normal 
problems and needs of Negro 
children and youth, and creates 
other problems and needs not typi- 
cal of the youth population as a 
whole. And most important, what 
can and should be done to improve 
the situation. 


In emphasizing this aspect of 
the situation, it is not intended 
to suggest that a considerable 
body of fact does not already exist. 
The reader needs only to recall the 
epoch-making studies of Negro 
youth made under the auspicies of 
the American Youth Commission 
and published in six volumes in 
1940. In fact, the Ninth Yearbook 
of the JOURNAL was devoted to a 
study of “The Negro Adolescent 
and His Education.” It is pre- 
cisely because we do have a con- 
siderable body of fact that we can 
and should focus our attention 
upon remedial] measures. Again, it 
is not meant to suggest that there 
are no gaps in our factual infor- 
mation nor that the picture has 
not changed since 1940. Thus, 
while attention is directed to the 
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task of interpretation of available 
facts and suggestion of remedial 
measures, the collection of addi- 
tional facts may be necessary. 
However, it is expected that this 
latter phase will be a secondary 
concern. 


The Yearbook is divided into 
four parts. Part 1. — “The Status 
of the Negro Minority in the 
American Social Order” — is a 
general summary definition of the 
status of the Negro minority 
group as a background for under- 
standing the abnormal place which 
the Negro child occupies in our 
American society. It is not meant 
to imply that all of the Negro’s 
problems are due to his minority 
racial status. He would encounter 
most if not all of these problems 
even if race were not involved. 
The factor of race, however, does 
serve to accentuate his general 
problems and needs. Theoretically, 
the Negro as a citizen is presumed 
to enjoy all of the rights, duties 
and privileges of any other citizen. 
As an actual fact, however, no- 
where in this country does he en- 
joy such privileges to the same 
extent as native born white citi- 
zens, for example. The Negro com- 
munity in any section of the 
country is a world within a world, 
segregated by law or custom or 
both; and is characterized by cer- 
tain pathological features which 
are direct results of its enforced 
isolation. The economic status of 
the Negro is generally defined by 
the fact that the large majority 
of Negroes are restricted to the 
most insecure and poorly paid jobs 
in the community; and proscrip- 
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tions because of race have served 
to keep them on this level. The 
educational and cultural level of 
the Negro is lower than that of 
the population as a whole, and is 
due primarily to his inferior min- 
ority status and the proscriptions 
which go along with that status. 
What the facts of the Negro’s 
minority status mean and partic- 
ularly how they serve to condi- 
tion the environment of the Negro 
child are the special concern of 
this section of the Yearbook. 


Part 2 of the Yearbook — “The 
Problems and Needs of Negro 
Children and Youth” — has for its 
purpose the attempt to define some 
of the general problems and needs 
of Negro children and youth 
which are accentuated by their in- 
ferior status in American society, 
and to suggest remedial measures 
which could and should be under- 
taken. It has already been noted 
that practically all of the problems 
and needs of Negro children are 
generally the same as those of 
American children as a whole but 
are different in degree of acute- 
ness because of the factor of race. 
Moreover, the fact of race re- 
quires Negro children and youth 
to make some adjustments which 
are not imposed upon native white 
children and youth. But even these 
are different more in degree than 
in kind. The scope of this section 
is intended to include all of the 
major aspects of child life 
family life, health and medical 


care, delinquency and crime, edu- 
cation, recreation and leisure-time 
activities, 


religion, and employ- 
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ment. It is the purpose of this 
section to define the general prob- 
lems and needs of Negro children 
and youth in these areas, and 
particularly to suggest remedial 
measures which should be taken. 


Part 3 — “Improvement of the 
Life of Negro Youth in the United 
States” — is an attempt to suggest 
in summary fashion (1) how 
character-building and _ welfare 
agencies working in this field may 
be made to function on a higher 
level; and (2) what kind of for- 
mal educational program should 
be developed to prepare Negro 
youth to live in a biracial society, 
so as best to attain the goals of the 
Mid-Century White House Con- 
ference on children and youth: 
“primacy of spiritual values, 
democratic practice, and the dig- 
nity and worth of every individ- 
ual.” 


It is recognized that the prob- 
lems of Negro children and youth 
are the same as those of their 
elders. However, the situation is 
more crucial for the former than 
for the latter, because they are 
still in the initial stages of the 
process of learning to adjust them- 
selves in a biracial society. More- 
over, their future is largely before 
them; and it is the hope of a 
democratic social order that their 
lot will be more tolerable than 
their parents’. 

The outstanding obstacle in the 
way of emphasizing “spiritual 
values, democratic practice, and 
the dignity and worth of every 
individual” is legalized segrega- 
tion based upon race. And by the 
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same token the most profitable 
step which must be taken is its 
elimination from every walk of 
life. However, it is by no means 
assumed that the mere elimination 
of enforced segregation will solve 
all of the problems of Negro child- 
ren and youth, even those which 
grow out of their minority racial 
status. But it is absolutely neces- 
sary as an effectual beginning. 


Meanwhile, Negro children and 
youth must live in a legally-en- 
forced segregated society. What 
can education do to aid them in 
making an adjustment which will 
do least violence to their per- 
sonalities? What suggestions can 
be made which will enable them 
to maintain their morale, in spite 
of the discouraging fact of legaliz- 
ed segregation and its concomit- 
ants? These are some of the ques- 
tions which this section purports 
to answer. 


Attention should be called to 
the fact that the last six chapters 
in this section are in the nature 
of two symposia. The last three 
chapters deal with the problem of 
morale and the three next preced- 
ing deal with the problem of edu- 
cation. It should be noted also 
that the symposium dealing with 
education does not confine itself 
exclusively to the education of the 


Negro minority, but also contains 
suggestions concerning the edu- 
cation of all groups. 


The reader should bear in mind 
that while this volume was con- 
ceived as a unit, it was inevitable 
that where so many contributors 
(who have not had an opportunity 
to confer) are involved, there 
would be overlapping of some of 
the topics and probably gaps in 
the volume as a whole. It is our 
hope that there is more overlapp- 
ing than there are gaps. Morever, 
it was naturally expected that 
there would be variation in treat- 
ment of the several chapters. 
Again, it is hoped that sufficient 
unity in attack and coherence in 
presentation have been observed 
to facilitate the readers compre- 
hension of the volume as a whole. 


Finally, I wish to take this op- 
portunity to acknowledge appreci- 
ation not only to our contributors 
who have taken time from an al- 
ready overcrowded schedule to 
make this volume possible, but 
also to numerous other individuals 
who aided materially in the early 
stages of the preparation of this 
volume. Also, it might be well to 
add that each author is responsi- 
ble only for his own contribution. 


CHAS. H. THOMPSON 
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CHAPTER I 


THE NATURE AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
NEGRO COMMUNITY 


Harry J. WALKER 
Associate Professor of Sociology, Howard University 


INTRODUCTION 


The community has been utilized 
as a unit of study in the investiga- 
tion of human behavior. The com- 
munity comprises not only a spati- 
al entity, but it represents an or- 
ganized social unit constituted of 
a variety of social groups, associa- 
tions, institutions, loeal sentiment 
and patterns of behavior which 
give to each community its distinc- 
tive character. 


The Negro community is a 
peculiar instance of the American 
community. Like the immigrant 
community within our urban 
centers, it is a result of the pro- 
cesses of selection and segregation 
which determine the spatial loca- 
tion of ethnic and racial groups. 
Whereas language and custom 
form the bases for the develop- 
ment of immigrant communities, 
racial discrimination and to some 
extent the folk culture of the Ne- 
gro are determining factors in the 
territorial location of the Negro 
group in urban centers. Both the 
Negro and immigrant communities 
tend to become located in the older 
and more deteriorated areas as 
a result of the common factor of 
low economic status. 


In this paper the Negro com- 
munity will be considered in terms 
of both its physical characteristics 


and its peculiar social organiza- 
tion. Attention will be given to 
the institutions and “ways of life” 
developed in the community and 
to their réle in defining the be- 
havior of individuals, as well as 
to some of the consequences which 
result from the unique or peculiar 
features of the Negro community. 


THE SPATIAL PATTERN 


The distribution of the urban 
Negro population has assumed 
several distinct patterns.: In the 
older cities of the South historical 
factors have resulted in a com- 
paratively wide scattering of the 
Negro population. Negroes con- 
tinue to live in numerous small 
settlements close to the residences 
of whites where they have been 
employed as servants. In the newer 
cities of the South the pattern has 
been determined also by the loca- 
tion of industry and commerce and 
the general pattern of expansion 
of the city. In these cities there 
are several large concentrations of 
Negroes with a light scattering 
over the rest of the city. 


In the larger urban centers of 
the North the Negro population 
has become segregated into even 


1T. J. Woofter, Negro Problems in Cities. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
Inc., 1928, p. 38. 
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more compact groups in the midst 
of white communities.? The spatial 
pattern of these Negro communi- 
ties exhibit considerable variation 
from city to city. In 1940, four 
general patterns could be deter- 
mined as follows: 


A single, central Black Belt extending 
into surrounding areas not yet completely 
colored but rigidly becoming so. This 
distribution is found in a part of New York 
City, Newark, Columbus, Buffalo, Atlantic 
City, Toledo, and Milwaukee. 


Two or more Black Belts, one of which is 
in the center of the city and the principal 
area of Negro concentration and from which 
expansion is occurring into surrounding 
areas. This is the pattern of Chicago, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis. 


Several major Black Belts and many minor 
Black Belts, al! of which are expanding into 
surrounding areas. This is more character- 
istic of border cities like Washington, Balti- 
more, and St. Louis than of urban com- 
munities in the North; yet Philadelphia 
follows this arrangement. 

A single Black Belt expanding into sur- 
rounding areas and one or more smaller 
areas of Negro concentration. Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh (to a modified degree), Los 
Angeles, Boston, and Dayton belong in the 
group that follows this pattern.’ 

Usually one of the areas of con- 
centration tends to be the focal 
point of Negro business, profes- 
sional, and social activities. The 
pattern of distribution of the Ne- 
gro population in urban areas has 
been determined to some extent by 
historical factors but even more 
by the character of the areas in 


2E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro in the 
United States. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1949, p. 256. 

‘Robert C. Weaver, The Negro Ghetto. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1948, 
p. 100. 
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which Negroes have settled. Like 
most immigrant groups, Negroes 
generally have settled in those 
areas where their low economic 
status made it possible for them 
to compete for living space and 
where they encountered least re- 
sistance from white residents. 


THE PHYSICAL CHARACTER OF 
NEGRO RESIDENTIAL AREAS 


Since the Civil War the Negro 
population has been steadily be- 
coming urbanized in accordance 
with the general trend in the 
country, but the rate of urban in- 
crease of the Negro population 
has been greater than the white. 
The proportion of Negroes resid- 
ing in urban areas has increased 
from 22.7 per cent in 1900 to 48.2 
per cent in 1940. During the same 
period whites living in the urban 
areas increased from 43 per cent 
to 57.8 per cent. 


Peak periods of the shift of the 
Negro population to urban centers 
include the years following the 
Civil War and during and follow- 
ing World War I. Thus from 1920 
to 1930 nearly two and a quarter 
million Negroes moved from rural 
areas of the South to cities.t Ac- 
cording to recent estimates the 
increase in urbanization stimulat- 
ed by World War II has continued. 
It has been estimated that by 1947, 
60 per cent of the Negro popula- 
tion was urban as compared to 59 


4Frank A. Ross, “Urbanization and the 
Negro,” Publication of the American Socio- 
logical Society. 26:118. See Frazier, op. cit., 
p. 191. 
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per cent of the white.’ This heavy 
migration of the Negro population 
to cities of the South and North 
has created serious social problems 
for these cities. 


It is a well known fact that Ne- 
groes have settled in the older, 
deteriorated areas of our cities. 
Moreover, the existence of racial 
discrimination and to some extent 
the low economic status of the 
Negro have kept the areas of Ne- 
gro settlement from expanding at 
a rate commensurate with the 
growth of the Negro population. 
This has resulted in overcrowding 
in the older areas of the city with 
the most dilapidated and substand- 
ard dwellings. 


According to the Census of 1940 
about half of the Negroes in the 
North occupied dwellings which 
were in need of major repairs or 
had serious plumbing deficiencies. 
For whites, less than one out of 
every four dwelling units was 
classed as substandard. As regards 
overcrowding, one of every twenty- 
five units occupied by whites was 
overcrowded, while slightly more 
than one of every ten dwelling 
units occupied by Negroes was 
overcrowded. 


In virtually every large city for 
which information is available, 
population densities in the Negro 
community far exceed those for 
whites. Thus in Chicago, “re- 


5Noel P. Gist and L. A. Halbert, Urban 
Society. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1948, p. 231. 

°T. J. Woofter, op. cit., p. 79. Woofter 
shows that for seven cities in 1925 the den- 
sity per acre was greater in areas occupied 
by Negroes than those occupied by whites. 


strictions upon free competition 
for housing and, the inability of 
the Black Belt to expand fast 
enough to accommodate the Negro 
population, have resulted in such 
a state of congestion so that Ne- 
groes are living 90,000 to the 
square mile as compared with 
20,000 to the square mile in ad- 
jacent white apartment-house 
areas.”’ According to Weaver, the 
situation is much the same in 
Detroit. “If the map showing the 
concentration of Negroes in the 
city is superimposed over one of 
population densities, it is found 
that a large part of the main 
section of Negro concentration 
falls in an area of the highest 
population densities of the city.’’® 


The data on density do not 
readily tell the story of congestion, 
of several families crowded into a 
unit designed for one family, or, 
as in the case of Chicago, the 
numerous structures in which 
several families must use the same 
toilet facilities and often the same 
kitchen facilities. It does not tell 
the story of the large number of 
families which must take in 
roomers in order to meet rents, 
which are usually too high for the 
inferior accommodations which 
these families must accept. 


Residential segregation in the 
case of the Negro, thus, has meant 
confinement to a highly congested 
community which affords inferior 
institutional accommodations, such 


7St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, 
Black Metropolis. New York: Harcourt 
Brace and Co., 1945, p. 204. 

S5Weaver, op. cit., p. 115. 
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as schools, hospitals, and other 
community facilities. As Myrdal 
has pointed out: 


Many institutions—such as schools, parks, 
playgrounds, stores, theatres, other places 
of amusement—have a community basis and 
residential segregation is, therefore, an ef- 
fective means of getting separate units for 
Negroes.® 


The existence of these segregat- 
ed institutions points up the fact 
that Negroes live in a separate 
social world. Along with the in- 
stitutions and services provided by 
the general community on a seg- 
regated basis, there have been 
developed and maintained such in- 
stitutions as business enterprises, 
the church, voluntary organiza- 
tions and associations which pecu- 
liarly belong to the Negro com- 
munity. 


THE NEGRO SOCIAL WORLD 


The social institutions of the 
Negro community reflect the at- 
tempt of the group to make an 
adjustment to the larger white 
world and also its isolation from 
the general American culture. 
Thus, the Negro social organiza- 
tion is characterized at some points 
by cultural distortions. Because of 
the exaggeration or intensification 
of facets of the American culture 
as found in the Negro social or- 
ganization, Myrdal has character- 
ized the Negro community as a 
“pathological form of the Ameri- 
can community.” In this connection 
he states: 


%Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma. 
re York: Harper and Brothers, 1944, p. 
30. 
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Negro race pride and race prejudice serve 
to fortify the Negro against white superior- 
ity. In practically all tts divergences, Ameri- 
can Negro culture is not something indepen- 
dent of general American culture. The 
instability of the Negro family, the inade- 
quacy of educational facilities for Negroes, 
the emotionalism of the Negro church, the 
insufficiency and unwholesomeness of Negro 
recreational activity, the plethora of Negro 
social organizations, the narrowness of 
interests of the average Negro, the provin- 
cialism of his political speculation, the high 
Negro crime rate, the cultivation of the arts 
to the neglect of other fields, superstition, 
personality difficulties, and other character- 
istic traits are mainly forms of social patho- 
logy which, for the most part, are created 
by caste pressures.1° 


THE NEGRO CHURCH 
Without doubt the Negro church 


from the standpoint of the size of 
its membership and its influence 
on social life is one of the most 
important institutions in the Ne- 
gro community. With the exception 
of the family no other social in- 
stitution in the Negro community 
has played as significant a réle in 


the adjustment of Negroes to 
American life.** 


Negroes are predominantly Pro- 
testant, the vast majority of Ne- 
groes being members of the Baptist 
and Methodist churches. Similar 
to the white population Negroes 
of the upper class tend to be mem- 
bers of the Episcopalian, Congreg- 


ational, and Presbyterian churches. 


As Johnson has observed, the 
church has afforded more than a 
means for religious expression of 
Negroes. “It has provided a sub- 


10[bid., pp. 928-29. 
Frazier, op. cit., p. 333. 
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stitute for political organization 
and has furnished a channel for 
social as well as religious express- 
ion; it has been the center for face- 
to-face relations, for communica- 
tion, for recreation, and for physi- 
cal as well as psychological escape 
from their troubles.’’!* 


Until recently, the Negro church 
has been generally indifferent to 
social issues. In the South, the Ne- 
gro church cautiously evaded racial 
issues. However, in some cases it 
contributed to a modification of the 
harshness of the racial system. 
According to Myrdal, as an in- 
stitution it helped in the main- 
tenance of solidarity of the Ne- 
groes “in their cautious pressure 
to ameliorate their position.’’?® 


Among lower-class Negroes re- 
ligious services are still character- 
ized by extreme emotionalism and 
puritanism. There is, however, a 
trend toward services of a more 
intellectual and formal nature. In 
this, the Negro church, although 
experiencing a considerable time- 
lag, is following a pattern of de- 
velopment which is essentially 
American." 


The migration of Negroes to 
Northern cities has resulted in 
changes in the Negro church. The 
“store-front” church has emerged 
among lower-class Negroes. It 
represents an adaptation of the 
rural church to the urban environ- 
ment. In Chicago, store-front 


12Charles S. Johnson, 4 Preface to Ractal 
Understanding. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1936, p. 154. 

183Myrdal, op. cit., p. 862. 

“Ibid, p. 863-65. 


churches, although small in mem- 
bership, constituted about 75 per 
cent of the 500 churches in the 
Negro community.*® According to 
Frazier, 


The lower-class people carry over into the 
northern city their traditional attitudes to- 
ward religion. There is great emphasis 
upon “Sin” and the “Devil”. The chief sin 
against which the preachers constantly carry 
on warfare is loose sex behavior . . . Since 


the lower-class churches are attended largely 
by women, many of whom are deserted or 


have other irregular marital relations, the 
church helps to accommodate the women of 


this class to their fate.1¢ 


Among the middle class, some of 
the orthodox Baptist and Method- 
ist churches in response to changes 
in the religious outlook of this 
class are adding more and more 
community activities to their pro- 
grams. Both in Chicago and New 
York, for example, a few of these 
churches maintain social services 
for members of their communities. 
Others have been active in the 
struggle for civil rights, public 
housing, and jobs for Negroes.’ 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS . 


Residential segregation of Ne- 
groes constitutes the basis for the 
development of other forms of 
segregation. This applies also to 
Northern cities where segregation 
does not have the sanction of law. 
The existence of Negro communi- 
ties creates and facilitates the 
maintenance of segregation and 
discrimination in such public in- 
stitutions and services as health, 


15Frazier, op. cit., p. 355. 


16] bid., p. 354 
17] bid., p. 361. 
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police and fire protection, recrea- 
tion, and education. 


Education has been selected here 
for discussion because of its 
central importance in the Negro’s 
adjustment to the American social 
order. Wherever segregated school 
facilities exist for Negroes they 
are generally inadequate and in- 
ferior to those provided for whites. 
Since Negroes have inherited the 
oldest sections of our cities they 
likewise have fallen heir to a dis- 
proportionate number of the oldest 
school plants with outmoded equip- 
ment. 


The inferior quality of Negro 
schools as compared with white 
schools in both urban and rural 
areas of the South is a well-known 
fact. For example, in Nashville, 
Tennessee, the ratio of per capita 
expenditure in terms of teachers’ 
salaries in 1931-33 was $1.59 for 
whites to $1.00 for Negroes. There 
has been little change in the ratio 
since 1870-71. Generally, the ex- 
penditures for buildings and equip- 
ment for Negro schools are far less 
than that for whites. 


A recent study of the education- 
al system in Washington, D. C. 
showed that facilities for the edu- 
cation of Negro children are great- 
ly inferior to those for white child- 
ren.'® An indication of the com- 
parative inadeyuacy of Negro 
schools is evident in the following 
recommendation of the report of 


18George D. Strayer, The Report of a 
Survey of the Public Schools of the District 
of Columbia. Washington: United States 


Government Printing Office, 1949. 
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this study. A total expenditure of 
$30,361,866, designated as first in 
priority, is estimated as essential 
for new construction. Of this total, 
the sum of $23,946,826 was recom- 
mended for the construction of 
Negro schools. 


Utilizing a class size of 30 as a 
standard consistent with sound 
pedagogy in elementary school 
classes, Negro schools were rated 
much lower than the white. For 
example, in white elementary 
schools class size exceeded 30 in 
67.9 per cent of the classes, but for 
Negroes this figure was 88.1 per 
cent. For white senior high schools, 
40.98 per cent of the regular 
classes equalled or exceeded 30 
pupils per class, and 3.42 per cent 
equalled or exceeded 40 per cent. 
In the Negro senior high schools 
these figures were 62.7 per cent 
and 25.1 per cent, respectively. 


According to an index of capac- 
ity employed in the survey, all Ne- 
gro high schools showed marked 
shortages of space. With one ex- 
ception all of the white high 
schools had a capacity in excess of 
the present enrollment. The Negro 
schools in Washington also have 
inadequate site acreage. One high 
school has 6.1 acres, which is the 
highest for Negro schools. Not a 
single white high school had a 
campus of less than 6 acres. One 
white high school had 20.67 acres 
which is more than the combined 
acreage of all Negro high schools 
including vocational schools.'® 





197 bid., p. 300. 
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The inadequacy of schools in 
Washington, D. C. is not unusual 
for large cities. Even in cities 
where segregation is not required 
by law, segregation, with conse- 
quent overcrowding, inadequate 
plants and equipment, is common. 
Often devices are employed to con- 
fine Negroes to the schools in the 
Negro community. This is accom- 
plished by the gerrymandering of 
school boundaries and issuing per- 
mits which in effect require Ne- 
groes living in “white” school 
districts at attend schools in the 
Negro community. At the same 
time whites are able to avoid at- 
tending schools in areas of Negro 
residence by being permitted to 
transfer to outside districts.*° Until 
a few years ago Chicago maintain- 
ed 16 Negro schools on double 
shifts. While double shifts have 
been eliminated largely by the re- 
vision of school boundaries, many 
elementary schools and high 
schools in the Negro community 
continue to be inadequate and 
overcrowded. 


VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS 


It is a well-known characteristic 
of American society that its mem- 
bers promote, organize, and sup- 
port numerous associations and 
organizations of many kinds. Many 
of these are voluntary interest 
groups which serve the valuable 
functions of affording means for 
promoting a common cause, such 
as welfare, educational, religious, 
political and economic activities; 





“0Myrdal, op. cit., p. 630. 


preserving the social heritage; pro- 
viding avenues for developing 
prestige and the expression of 
“social” interests. 


Within the Negro world, there 
exists a variety of similar organi- 
zations. The fact that the Negro 
world exists to a great extent as 
a result of enforced segregation 
and a limited participation of Ne- 
groes in the general American cul- 
ture is reflected in the number, 
activities and ideologies of many 
of these organizations. 


Some of the voluntary organiza- 
tions in the Negro community, in 
addition to satisfying the usual 
social interests within the group, 
are oriented toward combatting 
racial discrimination and segrega- 
tion; overcoming the handicaps to 
which Negro minority status is 
heir; developing racial pride and 
solidarity; and advancing the 
race.*! 


Negroes seem to have a relative- 
ly larger number of associations 
than whites.* For example, 
Drake’s study of voluntary associ- 
ations in Chicago in 1937 revealed 
4,000 formal organizations among 
the Negro population which num- 
bered less than 275,000.** Because 
voluntary associations generally 
are found more frequently among 
upper and middle-class people, and 
Negroes are predominantly con- 
centrated in the lower class, the 
relative number of such organiza- 





21St. Clair Drake, “Voluntary Associa- 


tions,” an unpublished manuscript, p. 223. 
22Myrdal, op. cit., p. 952. 
237 bid., p. 952. 
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tions among Negroes is all the 
more significant. Myrdal regarded 
this fact as further evidence that 
Negroes are “exaggerated” Ameri- 
cans and as another example of 
the pathological feature of the Ne- 
gro community. 


Two other reasons are given by 
Myrdal for regarding the large 
number of voluntary associations 
among Negroes as_ pathological. 
Some of them, especially the 
lodges, apparently follow a pattern 
which is about a generation behind 
the general American pattern. 


The content of the meetings of the Negro 
sociable groups, even outside the old- 
fashioned lodges, also reveals the lag in their 
adaptation to modern American standards. 
The meetings are often heavily formalized 
in the manner of white upper class clubs of 
a generation or two ago. Strict rules of 
parliamentary procedure are followed in the 
business meetings, the “entertainment” con- 
sists, with little variation, of card playing, 
lectures or recitals; a complete roster of 
officers is elected even if there are less than 
a dozen members in the entire club; in 
upper class clubs formal dress is required at 
certain meetings.*4 


The second reason why the large 
number of voluntary associations 
are an indication of a pathological 
condition in the Negro social or- 
ganization is that they achieve so 
little of the objectives which their 
members have set for them. Many 
of them lay claim to having civic 
interests and stress race improve- 
ment. They collect money and 
utilize much of the spare time of 
their members. The intense rivalry 
among them and their highly 


24Myrdal, op. cit., p. 953. 
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formalized activities contribute to 
the drain on time and money. 


The significance of these volun- 
tary organizations appears in the 
fact that they represent a dissipa- 
tion of group energy, resources, 
and time which ought to find 
normal expression in a contribu- 
tion to the social and cultural life 
of the community. This pheno- 
menon is an expression of the re- 
jection of Negroes by the white 
society—a rejection which focuses 
the group inward. This results in 
a feeble attempt to build a satisfy- 
ing life in a society which dangles 
before the group values and op- 
portunities which it cannot share. 
As Myrdal has pointed out, it is 
only in the fact that these groups 
provide a means of recreation that 
they can be given a high evalua- 
tion.” 


SOCIAL CLASSES AND SOCIAL 
VALUES* 


The development and organiza- 
tion of voluntary associations to- 
gether with their programs and 
activities reflect the social values 
of the Negro world. In another 
sense, these associations are, as 
previously pointed out, an evidence 
of the cultural distortion which 
characterizes the Negro social or- 
ganization. Similarly in the class 
structure of the Negro community, 
there is further evidence both of 


25] bid., p. 955. 

*This section is based almost entirely up- 
on Frazier’s account of social classes in the 
Negro community. See: E. Franklin Frazier, 
The Negro in the United States. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1949, pp. 298-305. 
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distortion in the values of the 
various social classes and in the 
structure itself. 


The Negro upper class is com- 
prised, for the most part, of those 
in professional pursuits: doctors, 
dentists, lawyers and _ teachers, 
clerical workers with high educa- 
tional qualifications, and the suc- 
cessful businessmen. This group 
jealously guards its privileged 
position in the Negro world and 
evidences misgivings concerning 
the prospects of ultimate integra- 
tion of the Negro in American life. 


On one hand, the Negro upper 
class is reluctant to be identified 
with the lower class because of its 
unrestrained behavior. On the 
ether hand, this class supports 
such improvement organizations as 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
and the Urban League. 


The style of life of this group is 
indicated in the numerous social 
clubs and lavish entertainment 
which they afford. “The great time 
and effort expended upon ‘social 
life’ are results of the limited op- 
portunities for participation in the 
larger community. This isolation 
is likewise responsible for its con- 
spicuous consumption in order to 
maintain the outward appearances 
of an upper class.”** As Frazier 
has observed, most of the members 
of the Negro upper class, from the 
standpoint of occupations and in- 
come, would generally belong to 
the white middle class. 


The middle class is larger and 


°6/bid., p. 299. 


better defined in the large urban 
communities of the North than in 
Southern communities. It is made 
up chiefly of clerical workers, skill- 
ed industrial workers, and persons 
in public service occupations, such 
as firemen and policemen. This 
group has incomes adequate to sup- 
port a modest and respectable 
standard of living. It has a back- 
ground of stable family life and 
its members have an elementary 
or high school education. The mem- 
bers of this class place a high 
value on home ownership, but find 
it difficult in the urban environment 
to escape from the congested, 
blighted areas. They are ambitious 
to educate their children and place 
great emphasis on respectability 
and moral conduct. 


While the members of the middle 
class do not emphasize “society” 
in the sense in which the upper 
class does, they affiliate with 
numerous voluntary associations, 
such as fraternal organizations 
and social clubs, in which dancing 
and card playing are the main 
forms of recreation. 


The lower class in the Negro 
community is distinguished by its 
lack of economic stability and a 
high rate of social and personal 
disorganization. This class com- 
prises about two-thirds of the Ne- 
gro population in urban communi- 
ties. “In the lower classes are 
found the great body of unskilled 
workers who earn a _ precarious 
living and those who subsist on 
irregular employment and relief.’”’?” 


27[bid., p. 303. 
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The members of this class show a 
great deal of shiftlessness and 
irresponsibility. According to Fra- 
zier, this is a result of their lack 
of education and skills and, 
especially, the lack of opportunities 
for steady employment. 


Members of the lower class are 
largely Southern migrants drawn 
to urban centers by the irregular 
demands of industry for labor. 
They are concentrated to a great 
extent, especially in Northern 
cities, in the slum areas. In these 
areas, there is an absence of the 
stability, civic responsibility, and 
social control which make for an 
orderly social life. Consequently, 
this group contributes dispro- 
portionately, to crime, juvenile 
delinquency and other social prob- 
lems. Because of its low economic 
status and the physical conditiofis 
of the areas in which its members 
must live, the group also has a 
high incidence of disease and a 
consequently high death rate. 
Moreover, the _ disproportionate 
concentration of rates of desertion, 
illegitimacy, delinquency and crime 
in these areas also reflects the high 
degree of disorganization among 
this element of the population. 


HEALTH IN THE NEGRO 
COMMUNITY 


Numerous studies of American 
communities show consistently 
that the highest rates of morbidity 
and mortality are found in the 
areas of poorest housing and con- 
gestion. This is a result both of 
the lack of knowledge in the field 
of health and sanitation, and the 
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low economic status of the popula- 
tion in these areas. The inadequacy 
of health facilities and the 
economic inability to afford medi- 
cal care are also factors. But the 
physical conditions of the slums, 
themselves, are generally an as- 
sociated factor. 


All of these factors are ap- 
parent in the distribution by areas 
of mortality rates for various dis- 
eases of which tuberculosis is an 
outstanding example. For all cities 
for which data are available a 
consistent pattern is_ evident. 
Deaths from tuberculosis are 
greatest among the Negro and 
foreign-born population residing in 
the congested slum areas sur- 
rounding the central business dis- 
trict. 

In those areas where both the 
Negro and foreign-born population 
have been able to acquire adequate 
housing along with an improve- 
ment in economic status, these 
rates tend to approximate those of 
the surrounding native-white 
population. For example, in Detroit, 
the tuberculosis rate for Negroes 
ranges as high as 200 per 100,000 
population in many census tracts 
of boulevard area. In out-lying 
areas inhabited by Negroes, the 
rate falls in a range of 10 to 15 
deaths per 100,000.28 Data for 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, and 


28The Detroit City Plan Commission, The 
People of Detroit, p. 30. See also the 5th 
Annual Report of the Detroit Housing Com- 
mission, 1938, pp. 39-40. 
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New York show a similar pattern 
for communicable diseases.° 


It is fair to estimate that in 
some cities from one-half to two- 
thirds of the Negro population is 
forced to reside in areas of sub- 
standard housing and overcrowd- 
ing. When the fact that Negroes, 
whose economic status is such as to 
permit them to afford better hous- 
ing in more desirable areas, are 
often confined to blighted areas, 
the health of the Negro becomes a 
problem of the first magnitude. 


DELINQUENCY IN THE NEGRO 
COMMUNITY 


Overcrowded slum areas with 
inadequate community facilities 
become the natural habitat of in- 
stitutions of vice, crime, com- 
mercialized recreation, and “con- 
traband” activities to the invasion 
of which the more desirable and 
better organized residential sections 
offer effective resistance. 


Investigations have shown that 
the incidence of these social prob- 
lems, as shown in the case of dis- 
ease, are unequally distributed 
over the various types of areas in 
the city. Although the casual fac- 
tors in juvenile delinquency, crime, 
and vice are to be sought in the 


29For Washington, D. C., these rates in 
relationship to congested areas and race are 
shown by maps prepared by the Department 
of Research, Washington Council of Social 
Agencies. The areal distribution of mortal- 
ity rates for Chicago for 1931-37 are shown 
on maps prepared by the Chicago Health 
Statistics Survey, Works Progress Admin- 
istration Project No. 30042. See also James 
Ford, Slums and Housing. Cambridge: Har- 
by University Press, 1936, pp. 315, 334, 


nature of the social organization, 
students of these problems are 
agreed that the character of 
blighted areas prevents the de- 
velopment of an orderly social life. 
Thus, it is in these areas that 
there exists fertile soil for the de- 
velopment of these problems. 


Inasmuch as a great proportion 
of the Negro population has been 
confined to slum areas by the oper- 
ation of racial restrictions, this 
group has an excessive rate of 
crime, delinquency and family dis- 
organization. 


Extensive investigations of the 
problems of juvenile delinquency 
in various cities throughout the 
country reveal, in general, a con- 
sistent and uniform pattern of dis- 
tribution with relatively high rates 
near the center of the city and 
relatively low rates near the 
periphery.*° Shaw, who has com- 
piled delinquency rates for Chicago 
over a period of thirty years, has 
pointed out that in some of these 
areas delinquency has become a 
part of the social pattern and is 
transmitted to successive ethnic 
and racial groups inhabiting these 
areas.*! 


The high rates of delinquency 
among immigrant groups have dis- 
appeared as they have moved out 
of the disorganized areas of the 
slums and become dispersed over 
the city. To the extent that Ne- 
groes have been able to relocate in 


30Clifford R. Shaw, Delinquency Areas. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1942 


31] bid., p. 168. 
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areas of better housing, schools, 
and recreational facilities, which 
comprises an important factor in 
the stabilization of family life, 
there has been a corresponding 
drop in the rate of delinquency. 


Thus, within the Negro com- 
munity itself there is to be found 
a great variation in delinquency 
rates. In Minneapolis, for example, 
a large proportion of the Negro 
population resides in the Sumner 
and Jackson school districts. These 
districts are located near the 
central part of the city and are 
“characterized by substandard 
housing, squalor, and a relatively 
high incidence of dependency and 
adult criminality.” By contrast the 
Varrington and Portland areas in 
which Negroes live and which are 
located in an out-lying section, 
have rates of delinquency approxi- 
mating those of the surrounding 
white population.*? The distribu- 
tion of delinquency rates for Wash- 
ington, D.C., Chicago and other 
cities show the same pattern with 
little variation.* 


In regard to family disorganiza- 
tion, Frazier has shown that the 
incidence of juvenile delinquency, 
illegitimacy and desertion is mark- 
edly higher in the Northern end 
of Chicago’s Black Belt which is 
characterized by community neg- 
lect and physical deterioration. 


82Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay, 
Juvenile Delinquency in Urban Areas. Chic- 
ago: The University of Chicago Press, 1942, 
pp. 425-26. 

83See maps prepared by the Department 
of Research, Washington Council of Social 
Agencies. See also, E. Franklin Frazier, 
The Negro Family in Chicago. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1932. 
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These rates declined progressively 
toward the Southern end of the 
Black Belt where more stabilized 
families reside in better organized 
neighborhoods.** 


CONCLUSIONS 


Limitations of space have per- 
mitted only a very general, and oft- 
times, sketchy treatment of the 
community life of Negroes, and 
this has been limited almost en- 
tirely to the urban community. In 
general, the emphasis has been on 
the pathological aspects of the 
social life of Negroes. Negroes as 
compared with whites suffer dis- 
proportionately from many of the 
social problems which beset urban 
civilization. It has been only in the 
last thirty years that Negroes have 
become urban dwellers in large 
numbers. Like the foreign-born, 
Negroes have been largely a people 
of low economic status, handicap- 
ped by a lack of education. In ad- 
dition, they have been subjected to 
restrictions in their participation 
in American society. For these 
reasons, they have been forced to 
occupy to a great extent the physi- 
cally deteriorated sections of the 
city where the neglect is greatest 
in the provision of community ser- 
vices, such as education, health 
facilities, and sanitation. 


The isolation of the Negro com- 
munity from the larger community 
is both a physical and sociological 
fact. As a result, the social con- 
tacts of most Negroes are confined 
almost entirely to the Negro com- 


347bid., pp. 177-78, 202-03. 
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munity. This has given rise to 
cultural distortions and peculiar 
values which are reflected in the 
institutional and individual be- 
havior of the Negro. It appears 
that a fundamental improvement 


in the Negro’s social problems can 
be made only through the integra- 
tion of the Negro into the general 
society—a trend which at the pre- 
sent time is gaining increasing 
momentum. 








CHAPTER II 
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I 


Most of the North American 
Colonies imported indentured ser- 
vants to meet the demand for wage 
labor. In the South, 
pendence was placed upon Negro 
slaves, who soon became not only 
the typical farmhand but also the 
artisans and house servants in 
urban as well as rural communi- 
ties. 


Negro slavery displaced white servitude 
[in the South] because of certain economic 
advantages to the planters. There was, 
first, the fact that it was more difficult for 
the Negro than for the white servant to 
escape and lose himself among the colonists. 
Then there was the economic advantage of 
employing the black women as field hands 
since white women were as a rule exempted 
from such work.? 


The majority of whites in the 
South had no direct economic in- 
terest in slavery or the plantation 


system,’ so that the relatively few 

1E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro in the 
United States. New York: The MacMillan 
Co., 1949, p. 30. 

2In 1790, 35.8 per cent of the families in 
the South held slaves; by 1850 the figure 
was 30.3 per cent. (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, A Century of Population Growth 
from the First Census of the United States 
to the Twelfth, 1790-1900. Washington: 
Government Printing Office 1909, p. 135.) 
By 1860, however, three-fourths of the white 
population in the South had no direct prop- 
erty interest in slaves. Only 3 per cent of 
the whites belonged to the planter class at 
that date. See Maurice R. Davie, Negroes 
in American Society. New York: McGraw 
Hill, 1949, p. 59. 


chief de-- 


2 


who did, found it necessary to 
identify such interests with those 
of a much wider segment of the 
population. To accomplish this, the 
concept of inherent superiority of 
all whites was introduced and 
popularized. Meanwhile, 


the plantation masters kept their poor white 
neighbors in ignorance hardly less dense 
than that of their black chattels. The poor 
white envied the slave’s security and hated 
him for his material advantages [resulting 
from the master’s concern with maintaining 
his investment in the slave who had to have 
a minimum of food, clothing, shelter and 
care in order to remain an asset], while 
the slave envied the white man’s freedom 
and hated him for the advantages of his 
whiteness. Each group, in an effort to 
exhalt itself, looked down upon the other 
with all the contempt which the planter 
aristocracy showed to both.® 


After the Civil War, the color 
occupational system perpetuated 
the concept of the Negro’s inferior- 
ity, serving to conceal the economic 
nature of racial attitudes and con- 
flict. This, in turn, facilitated ex- 
tremely low wages in the South 
and periodically defeated attempts 
at labor organization in the North. 

The black worker has become a symbol 
of a potential threat to the white worker, 
and the Negro’s occupational advancement is 
conciously feared. This 
fear has been bred in the economic realities 


or unconsciously 


*Sterling Spero and Abram L. Harris, 
The Black Worker. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1931, p. 4. 
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of America. Its origins lie in the unfavorable 
position of the “poor white” in the slave 
era and under the intense competition for 
employment in the South during recon- 
struction. The repeated introduction of the 
Negro as a strike-breaker, particularly in 
the industrial North and West, was instru- 
mental in spreading the fear geographically 
and infecting organized labor with its germ. 
It has grown out of the American worker’s 
experience with an economy which has sel- 
dom had enough jobs to absorb the labor 
supply. In such an economy, its development 
was an inevitable consequence of a caste 
system which perpetrates the concept of 
white men’s jobs and black men’s jobs; 
while, at the same time, it was used to 
secure the support of the white worker for 
such a system.* 


II 


As recently as 1900, only two 
out of every nine Negroes dwelled 
in cities. The 7,000,000 colored 
Americans in rural areas were, for 
the most part, farm laborers, earn- 
ing from 30 to 75 cents a day in 
the regular season and at harvest 
time, from 60 cents to $1.00 a day 
and board.’ The number of Negro 


4Robert C. Weaver, Negro Labor: A 
National Problem, New York: Harcourt, 
srace Co., 1946, pp. 107-08. This process, 
of course, has not been peculiar to the Ne- 
gro. More recently, the Mexican has suf- 
fered a similar fate. “By keeping Mexicans 
segregated occupationally, employers have 
created a situation in which the skilled 
labor groups have naturally regarded the 
Mexicans as group competitors rather than 
as individual employees . . . In some areas, 
as in West Texas, it is also apparent that 
the use which has been made of Mexican 
labor has tended to drive out Anglo-Ameri- 
can small farmers and tenants . . . While 
the conflict has always been economic, it 
has consistently been rationalized as racial 
or cultural in character.” (Carey McWil- 
liams, North From Mexico. New York: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1949, p. 216.) 

"For detailed documentation of these fig- 
ures, see Lorenzo J. Greene and Carter G. 
Woodson, The Negro Wage Earner. Wash- 
ington: The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, Inc., 1930, pp. 
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farm owners was small, increasing 
from 120,738 in 1890 to 218,972 
in 1910, when Negroes owned 
12,847,348 acres of land. The value 
of this land (and not Negroes’ 
equity in it) was estimated at 
over $620,000,000. Since, however, 
the average size of Negro-owned 
farms was only 47.9 acres (as com- 
pared to an average of 141.3 acres 
for Southern whites) and since 
most properties were heavily mort- 
gaged, farm ownership did not 
represent economic affluence or 
even adequacy. 


In this same period, a large 
number of Negroes found employ- 
ment as lumbermen, turpentine 
laborers and workers in fertilizer 
and cotton seed oil plants in the 
South, while others entered coal 
mining and iron and steel. Colored 
men were generally in unskilled 
work and the most stable employ- 
ment available to Negroes in many 
towns and cities was low-paid, 
domestic service. Meanwhile, by 
the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, Negroes had lost their 
dominance in the skilled trades of 
the South.’ Nor was the economic 
status of northern Negroes ap- 
preciably better ; in some instances 


6“At the close of the Civil War there 
were 100,000 Negro mechanics as compared 
with 20,000 white mechanics in the South, 
but between 1865 and 1890 the proportion 
of Negro artisans decreased as the result 
of the competition of white labor.” (Frazier, 
op. cit., p. 165.) There is quite a bit of 
literature on the displacement of Negro 
skilled workers, See especially, Charles H. 
Wesley, Negro Labor in the United States, 
New York: Vanguard Press, 1927; Spero 
and Harris, op. cit; Greene & Woodson, 
op. cit.; and Charles S. Johnson, The Eco- 
nomic Status of Negroes, Nashville: Fisk 
University Press, 1933. 
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it was worse, for above the Mason- 
and-Dixon Line, colored workers 
felt the keen and continuing com- 
petition of never-ending streams 
of European immigrants who 
effectively challenged their pre- 
eminence in domestic service and 
common laboring jobs. Occasional- 
ly, at the time of a labor dispute, 
black workers would be brought 
into industrial employment outside 
the South; after the strike was 
over, only a few remained so em- 
ployed. 


Even in this discouraging gener- 
al situation, there were thousands 
of instances where Negroes had, 
by 1900, achieved decent standards 
of living. Concentration of large 
numbers of colored people in urban 
areas offered the basis for the 
growth of a professional and busi- 
ness class. Almost 2,000 physi- 
clans, several hundred dentists, 
about 750 lawyers, over 20,000 
teachers and 15,000 ministers were 
reported among Negroes by the 
1900 census. These professionals, 
living for the most part in the 
South,’ were augmented by the 
small number of successful busi- 
ness men and white-collar workers 


TAt the turn of the century, Philadelphia 
offered an exception. In 1890 it had the 
fourth largest colored population of any 
city in the nation, being exceeded only by 
Washington, Baltimore and New Orleans. 
There were about 40,000 Negroes in the city 
and a fourth were concentrated in the Sev- 
enth Ward, where there were 207 business 
men, 6 doctors, 3 dentists, an editor, 159 
white-collar males and 263 skilled workers. 
Of the employed Negro males in the Sev- 
enth Ward, however, 45 per cent were 
common laborers and 34 per cent servants. 
(W.E.B. DuBois, The Philadelphia Negro. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1899.) 
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to make up the emerging Negro 
upper class. 
III 


The Negro found his first real 
opportunity to become a function- 
ing part of the nation’s economy in 
World War I when there was a 
severe shortage of unskilled labor 
in industrial centers. Colored 
workers were employed in iron and 
steel, meat-packing, automobiles 
and associated industries. This 
time, as contrasted to their earlier 
sporadic migration, they came by 
the tens of thousands and 
established a permanent place for 
themselves in heavy industries in 
the North. In addition to jobs in 
factories, the Negro migrants 
entered domestic service, janitorial 
and common laboring jobs. By the 
end of the war, the black worker 
had become accepted as a part of 
the industrial reserve in the North. 
True, Negroes were mainly in un- 
skilled work, but as in contrast to 
the South, there was no general 
system of wage differentials based 
on race in Northern industry 
(although such differentials did 
appear in the small establishments 
and service employment) and, in 
a few industries and some plants, 
Negroes were occasionally able to 
get into higher skills. Unlike the 
South, these more desirable em- 
ployment patterns were _ based 
upon normal promotion rather 
than an inheritance from the slave 
era or a personal relationship with 
the boss. 

Increased earnings, more diver- 
sified industrial employment, 
greater concentration of Negroes 
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in higher-wage Northern and 
Western cities, and postwar pros- 
perity and expansion in the South 
gave impetus to further develop- 
ment of the Negro upper class. 
Not only did professionals increase 
in number, but they received much 
higher earnings. A part of these 
increases in numbers and income 
was due to greater urbanization; 
a part was due to the growing race 
consciousness which came during 
World War I. 


This was the time when Negro 
“capitalists”” were receiving ac- 
claim. In the North, Jessie Binga 
typified the development of Negro 
enterprise and finance in Chicago’s 
South Side. In Atlanta, Heman 
Perry, surrounded by extremely 
able lieutenants, blossomed forth 
from the Standard Life Insurance 
Company to establish several 
banks, real estate and construction 
companies, and other enterprises. 
In 1927, the 30 major Negro banks 
had total resources of almost 
$13,000,000. New insurance com- 
panies were being established in 
the South, East, Middle West and 
Far West, at the same time that 
the older ones prospered and ex- 
panded. A few colored men and 
women were making “big money”, 
through manufacturing beauty 
preparations, burying the dead “in 
a respectable manner”, manipulat- 
ing, selling and operating in real 
estate, and in associated fields. 





_*Abram L. Harris, The Negro as Capita- 
list. Philadelphia: The American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, 1936. 
Appendix IV. 


Although little thought was 
given to the fact that Negroes had 
failed to penetrate manufacturing 
and wholesale business, figures re- 
flecting the aggregate value of Ne- 
gro-owned real property and retail 
business were widely circulated. 
As a matter of fact, the value of 
property and enterprise owned by 
Negroes was extremely small when 
compared to the totals for the 
nation. But the amount of wealth 
accumulated, while it resulted 
chiefly from urbanization and se- 
gregation, represented significant 
improvement over the holdings of 
an impoverished, almost entirely 
rural population at the end of the 
Civil War. Also, it offered the 
basis for wishful thinking in terms 
of a self-sustaining Negro 
economy. 


IV 


The depression hit the industrial 
North more quickly and with 
greater intensity than the less 
economically advanced South. In 
April 1931, for example, about a 
seventh of the Negro males and a 
twelfth of the Negro females in 
the North were unemployed; for 
whites, the proportions were a 
twelfth of the males and a 
twentieth of the females. There 
was, however, no racial differential 
at this date in the rates of unem- 
ployment in the South. But signi- 
ficantly, the greatest racial dif- 
ferentials in job displacement oc- 
curred in the very Northern in- 
dustrial centers where Negroes 
had made the most significant 
economic gains during the postwar 
boom. And the situation deterior- 
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ated. By the late 1930’s, twice as 
large a proportion of Negroes as 
whites were out of work in the 
nation. Cincinnati offered a strik- 
ing example. In 1939, 12.8 per 
cent of the whites and 45.3 per 
cent of the Negroes were unem- 
ployed. In March 1940, the pro- 
portion of whites out of work in 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, and 
New York varied from 12 to 18 
per cent; for Negroes the figures 
ranged from 30 to 39 per cent.° 
In 1940, while 68 per cent of white 
urban males were employed, only 
59 per cent of all colored males in 
cities had jobs.’® 


Almost half the male Negro 
skilled workers were pushed out 
of usual occupations during the 
period 1930-1936. A third of those 
displaced went into unskilled jobs 
and over 17 per cent were without 
work. The relatively small number 
of colored artisans in the North 
was worse off than the larger 
number in the South." 


According to the estimates of 
the National Resources Committee, 
median family income of Negro 
non-relief Southern rural families 
in 1935-1936 was $480 compared 
to $1,100 for whites. In Southern 
cities of 2,500 or over, comparable 
figures were $525 for Negroes and 
$1,570 for whites.'* So great was 


*Richard Sterner, The Negro’s Share. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1943, pp. 41 
and 43. 

10] bid., p. 45. 

11Robert C. Weaver, Male Negro Skilled 
Workers in the United States, 1930-1936. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1939, p. 17. 

12National Resources Committee, Con- 
sumer Incomes in the United States: Their 
Distribution in 1935-1936. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1938, p. 28. 
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the incidence of relief in urban 
communities that income data of 
non-relief families have little 
significance unless they are read 
in relation to the high rates of un- 
employment among urban Negroes. 
The National Resources Committee 
estimated the median income of 
non-relief Negro families in North- 
ern cities of 100,000 or more at 
$1,095 and of whites at $1,720." 
Another government survey of- 
fers more detailed estimates for 
larger cities in 1935. In New 
York City, for example, 42 per 
cent of Negro families and 
13.8 per cent of white families 
were on relief; 26.5 per cent of 
the Negro and 17.2 per cent of the 
white families earned less than 
$1,000; another 26.6 per cent of 
the Negro and 43.3 per cent of the 
white families earned from $1,000 
to $1,999; while only 4.9 per cent 
of the Negro but 25.7 per cent of 
the white families had incomes of 
$2,000 or more. In cities of the 
South, while the proportion of 
Negroes on relief was smaller, 
varying from 15 to 40 per cent in 
the larger cities, an additional 70 
per cent of the colored families 
earned less than $1,000, and in no 
Southern city reported did as 
many as 1 per cent of the Negro 
families earn $2,000 or more in 
1935.‘ Even in the North fewer 


18] bid, 
14U, S. Public Health Service, The Na- 


‘ tional Health Survey: 1935-1936. Washing- 


ton: Government Printing Office, 1938 


(cited by Sterner, op. cit., pp. 371-72). 
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than one out of 20 Negroes in 
metropolitan centers earned $2,000 
a year or more; in smaller cities, 
the number was less than one out 
of 65. 


The proportion of Negroes in 
manufacturing grew from 6.2 per 
cent in 1910 to 7.3 per cent in 
1930. By 1940, it was at a new low, 
5.1 per cent. Save in domestic ser- 
vice, colored workers suffered 
similar losses in other types of 
employment. In 1940, they were 
6.4 per cent of the total in ship- 
building, 5.5 per cent in iron and 
steel, and only 3.6 per cent in 
automobiles, 2.4 per cent in non- 
ferrous metals, 2.3 per cent in 
apparel, 2.1 per cent in rubber 
and 0.5 per cent in electrical 
machinery. Most of the relatively 
slight occupational advancement 
made by colored workers in the 
war and postwar periods was lost 
in the depression. 


With such declines in employ- 
ment and income in the Negro 
community, colored professional 
and business groups suffered priv- 
ation, too.° Chicago offers an ex- 
cellent case history. During the 
depression, Negroes, who made up 
only 8 per cent of the city’s popu- 
lation, constituted 22 per cent of 
the unemployed. About one-third 
of skilled and semi-skilled workers 
among Negroes were out of jobs; 





15For estimates of earnings in this group, 
see Charles S. Johnson, The Negro Col- 
lege Graduate. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1938, and Carter G. 
Woodson, The Negro Professional Man and 
the Community. Washington: The Asso- 
Clation for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, 1934. 
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a fourth of the clerical, unskilled 
and service workers were in the 
same category. Unemployment 
among Negro clerical, skilled and 
semi-skilled workers was_ three 
times as intense as among whites; 
for unskilled and service workers 
it was twice as great. While only 
15 per cent of the Negro profes- 
sional and proprietary persons in 
Chicago were out of work, this was 
five times as large as the 3 per 
cent of whites in the same occupa- 
tional classes who were unem- 
ployed.'¢ 


Depression also brought the 
C.1.0. and the New Deal. The new 
unionism of the C.I.0. greatly in- 
creased the number of colored 
workers in organized labor, serv- 
ing to modify favorably the atti- 
tude of the Negro community to- 
ward trade unions. No less im- 
portant for the future was the 
New Deal. Direct and work relief 
supplied temporary jobs, enabling 
a large number of Negroes to re- 
tain work habits and a minimum 
of health. N.Y. A. and C.C.C. 
offered training and subsistence 
for Negro youth. N.R.A. weakened 
racial wage differentials, supple- 
menting subsequent liberal labor 
legislation and effective labor or- 
ganization to reduce and, ultimate- 
ly, remove the threat of strike- 
breakers, while P.W.A. reintro- 


16St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, 
Black Metropolis. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1945, p. 217. Interestingly 
enough, the depression revived and revital- 
ized the movement for the development of 
a segregated economy. See Drake and Cay- 
ton, op. cit., pp. 436-37 and Harris, op. cit., 
pp. 179-82. 
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duced Negro skilled workers on 
construction. 


Vv 


A million colored workers enter- 
ed civilian jobs between 1940 and 
1944. The number of Negroes em- 
ployed in skilled jobs doubled, as 
did the number of single-skilled 


and semi-skilled colored workers. 
As a consequence, while male and 
female Negroes, respectively, con- 
stituted 2.6 and 2.2 per cent of the 
skilled workers in the nation in 
1940, they were 3.6 and 5.2 per 
cent in 1944.17 These workers 
entered new industries and plants, 
where prior to World War II, few, 


if any had been employed, thereby 


effecting in a period of a few 


years, more industrial and occupa- 
tional diversification for Negroes 


than had occurred in 75 preceding 
years. 


Only in World War I, when colored 
workers made their first real entrance into 
the labor market of industrial centers, had 
anything approaching [this] taken place. 
But in the earlier period, the changes were 
in conformity with the occupational color- 
caste system. Much of what happened be- 
tween 1940 and 1945 was contrary to the 
accepted pattern of Negro employment and 
is significant, largely, because of this depar- 
ture from older practices. For the war gave 
many Negroes their first opportunity to 
demonstrate ability to perform basic factory 
operations of skilled, single-skilled and semi- 
skilled types in a wide variety of industries 
and plants. It also permitted some Negroes 
to work alongside white workers in many 
individual establishments on the basis of 
industrial equality. 


The break with the past was not, 
of course, complete. Negroes re- 


17Weaver, Negro Labor, pp. 80-1. 
18] bid., pp. 78-9. 
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mained concentrated in lower-paid 
domestic and common laboring 
jobs, and in dirty types of pro- 
duction, such as iron and steel and 
slaughtering. Yet, there were 
significant gains. Colored workers 
partially reestablished themselves 
as building trades artisans and far 
exceeded their earlier position in 
shipbuilding and automobiles. They 
broke through the stubborn color 
bar in aircraft and got a foothold 
in other light, clean industries, 
such as electrical goods and ma- 
chinery. In all war industries, Ne- 
groes entered semi-skilled opera- 
tions on production as well as com- 
mon laboring and service jobs. In 
meat packing, automobiles, and to 
a lesser degree, iron and steel, Ne- 
groes were upgraded into skilled 
work.’® First in government and 
subsequently (to a lesser degree) 
in industry, Negroes received a 
larger share of the white collar 
and professional occupations which 
loom so important in our economy. 
As in World War I, the greatest 
gains were made outside the South, 
extending, in World War II, to the 
West Coast. 


Even after the war was over, 
there were indications that many 
of the advances achieved during 
the early 1940’s were holding over 
into peacetime production. In April 
1947, for example, the broad oc- 
cupational distribution of employ- 
ed Negroes closely resembled the 
wartime picture. 


Reconversion of industry to peace-time 
activities brought no major downgrading in 


19Weaver, op. cit., Chap. 16. 
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the occupational composition of the Negro 
workers. This is especially significant in 
view of the concentration of wartime em- 
ployment advances of Negroes in those oc- 
cupations, industries, and areas in which the 
postwar readjustment was most severe. Es- 
sentially, the maintenance of high labor 
demand during the transition period enabled 
these workers to hold on to many of their 


wartime gains.2° 

According to the Department of 
Labor, 450,000 more Negro women 
were in the labor force in 1947 
than in 1940. The proportion of 
gainfully employed Negro women 
on farms declined from 21 to 7 
per cent. While in 1940, about 70 
per cent of employed Negro women 
were in domestic service, by 1947 
the proportion was less than 50 
per cent. On the other hand, the 
proportion of Negro women in 
semi-skilled jobs had more than 
doubled and the proportion in 


_ 20Seymour L. Wolfbein, “Postwar Trendg 
in Negro Employment”, Monthly Labor Re- 
view, De, 1947, pp. 664-65. 


“The whole industrial history of minority 
groups in the nation indicates that once a 
discriminated group gets its members into 
better and new types of jobs, some of them 
remain in those occupations, becoming the 
beachhead from which subsequent participa- 
tion of additional members of the group is 
projected in the next period of boom... 
The longer their period of employment in 
new areas, the stronger their position. Be- 
cause reconversion was accomplished with- 
out the serious dislocations which many ex- 
pected, the Negro has had a chance to con- 
solidate some of his wartime gains, and in 
many industries and firms where he had 
long been employed and was upgraded for 
the first time during the war, he has ac- 
cumulated quite a bit of seniority. Two 
factors have favored him: since he did not 
have access to some of the better, but 
temporary war jobs, he often stayed in the 
plant where he had worked before the war, 
and his widespread participation in labor 
unions in recent years means that seniority 
will yield job security.” (Robert C. Weaver, 
The Negro Ghetto. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1948, p. 135.) 


clerical and sales capacities nearly 
tripled.*t Dr. Joseph R. Houchins 
of the Bureau of the Census esti- 
mates that one out of every ten 
workers on machine jobs is a Ne- 
gro, although Negro males still 
constitute 64 per cent of male 
domestics and 25 per cent of the 
common laborers. In New York 
City, where in 1940 three-quarters 
of employed Negro females had 
been in domestic service, only one- 
half were so concentrated in 1947. 
The proportion of Negro women 
in semi-skilled jobs increased from 
16 to 31 per cent of the Negro 
females in the labor market. Simi- 
lar trends were revealed for Negro 
males, among whom the propor- 
tion in service occupations declined 
from 40 to 23 per cent, the pro- 
portion in the crafts increased 25 
per cent and that in semi-skilled 
work increased 50 per cent.** 

As recently as January 1948, it 
appeared that wider industrial and 
occupational diversification was 
offering some protection to Ne- 
groes against disproportionately 
high rates of unemployment. The 
Census Bureau estimated at that 
time that 5.2 per cent of non-white 
males and 3.5 per cent of white 
males together with 3.8 per cent 
of non-white females and 2.9 per 
cent of white females were unem- 
ployed.** While the general rates 
of unemployment and those for 

21“Negro Women in Work Force In- 
crease 450,000 in 7 Years”, Labor Informa- 
tion, F, 1949, p. 17. 

22“Negroes in New York City: Occupa- 
tional Distribution, 1946-47”, Monthly Labor 
Review, Ja 1949, p. 57. 

23U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Population Character- 


istics, Series P-20, No. 9. Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1948, p. 2. 
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Negroes have increased since that 
date, there are reasons for believ- 
ing that postwar occupational pat- 
terns will offer the Negro greater 
security. 

Even if we have another major depression, 
the Negro will not suffer the same dispro- 
portionate degree of displacement as was his 
fate in the Great Depression. His position 
in the whole economy is less marginal than 
in the post-World War I period of pros- 
perity, and he has the important protection 
of much greater industrial, firm and oc- 
cupational diversification. This is not to 
say that colored people will not, as always, 
experience discriminatory unemployment in 
the next period of economic decline; it is 
to assert that they should not be as hard 
hit and that their rates of unemployment 
will probably not be as disproportionately 
higher than the total as before. ... a much 
larger number and proportion of colored 
Americans are in jobs that stand up better 
during a depression than was true before 
the last war.*4 

Where there has been a violent 
and rapid reconversion, as on the 
West Coast, Negroes have felt the 
effects with real intensity.*° 


24Weaver, The Negro Ghetto, pp. 135-36. 

*5“The four-fold increase in the Bay 
area’s Negro population created special post- 
war adjustment problems as war migrants 
were concentrated in war industries at skills 
which were not readily transferrable in the 
post-war economy. Consequently, in spite 
of post-war full employment, the unemploy- 
ment rate among Negroes has reached pre- 
war proportions. Nevertheless, many war- 
time gains have been retained and Negro 
employment patterns are still in the forma- 
tive stage in many firms and_ industries.” 
(Lawrence A. Maes, A Survey of Post- 
War Negro Employment Patterns in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. Berkeley: Un- 
published manuscript, 1948, p. 35.) 

In order to understand the implications 
of this statement, it should be noted that 
“in spite of heavy lay-offs in defense in- 
dustries following termination of the war, 
the total number of Negroes employed in 
the Bay area is greater than at the war- 
time peak reached in 1943-1944. The high 
unemployment rate among Negroes in the 
area is, then, at least partly attributable to 
the continued immigration of Negroes.” 
([bid., p. 114.) 


. the bulk of the Negro labor reserve 
[in the San Francisco Bay area] is made up 
of unskilled workers who are competing 
for jobs in a highly skilled area. This lack 
of skill has coincided with a concentration 
of unemployment in unskilled jobs. Not 
only do lack of skill and industrial ex- 
perience accentuate unemployment trends, 
but employer attitudes are affected adversely 
if unskilled Negroes employed are inefficient 
or unstable.*6 


In Northern and Western in- 
dustrial centers, where there is 
less emphasis upon skilled labor 
and a more highly trained and in- 
dustrially experienced labor sup- 
ply, the principal postwar problem 
facing Negroes has not been major 
losses of wartime gains but cessa- 
tion of economic integration and 
upgrading as well as gross dis- 
crimination against younger work- 
ers and other recruits to the labor 
market. Occupational gains in the 
South were much less than else- 
where during World War II, and 
the color occupational system re- 
mains entrenched and unchalleng- 
ed in the region save in a few out- 
standing instances, as at Interna- 
tional Harvester in Memphis. To 
meet these problems, some eight 
Northern states have established 
FEPC machinery, and minorities 
and liberals are clamoring for a 
Federal FEPC. 


Of the estimated 15,000,000 
members of labor unions, about 
1,000,000 are Negroes. In the wake 
of war production, C.1I.0. unions 
which announced dedication to 
non-discrimination had to establish 
machinery and take action to 
translate statements of policy into 


26] bid, p. 113. 
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something approaching reality. 
Many A. F. of L. unions, which 
discriminated against Negroes 
openly, were forced to accept color- 
ed members and issue work per- 
mits to minority groups workers. 
The new situation is reflected in 
the fact that, after twenty years 
of unsuccessful prodding from the 
outside, in 1949 the Federation at 
long last officially recognized the 
existence of racial discrimination 
in affiliated bodies. While the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods continue, for 
the most part, to exclude Negroes 
from highly skilled work and a 
decreasing number of A. F. of L. 
unions discriminate against Negro 
skilled workers, organized labor, 
as a whole, has become an econo- 
mic and political ally of the black 
worker. 


Again, the San Francisco Bay 
Area offers an insight into what 
has happened since 1940. The area 
is interesting because, unlike De- 
troit, for example, A. F. of L. and 
not C.I.O. dominates the labor 
market. A survey of 33 A. F. of L. 
locals revealed the following re- 
sults: before World War II they 
had 860 Negro members, at the 
wartime peak 29,314 and. in 1948, 
7,670.°7 In 1948, there were 18,953 
Negro members in the 163 A. F. of 
L. unions of the area, constituting 
9.6 per cent of the total. Most of 
the Negro members were concentra- 





"Fred Stripp, The Relationships of the 
San Francisco Bay Area Negro-Ameri- 
can Workers with the Labor Unions Affili- 
ated with the A.F. of L. and CIO. Berke- 
ley: Pacific School of Religion (an un- 
sy Ph.D. dissertation.), 1948, pp. 


ted in a few locals, predominantly 
unskilled in coverage. Of the total 
C.I.0. membership of 53,005 in the 
unions covered, 7,519 were Negro. 
Here again concentration was in 
a few locals and involved unskilled 
workers for the most part.** 


The gap between the earnings of 
Negroes and whites is slowly clos- 
ing.*® For the United States as a 
whole, median family income for 
whites in 1948 was estimated at 
$3,310. For non-whites (of whom 
95 per cent are Negroes) the figure 
was $1,768. In urban areas cor- 
responding figures were $3,694 for 
whites and $2,172 for non-whites; 
rural averages were $2,235 for 
whites and $942 for Negroes. Both 
extremes of the distribution are re- 
vealing. Only a tenth of urban 
white families earned less than 
$1,500 per year, almost a third 
non-whites did. Slightly less than 
a fourth of the white urban 
families earned from $1,500 to 
$2,999, while four-tenths of the 
non-whites fell in this interval. 
Four-tenths of urban white and 
one-fifth urban non-white families 
received from $3,000 to $4,999, and 
over a quarter of the white and 
a twelfth of the non-whites had 
$5,000 or over.*® Lowest earnings 
are in the South, and Negro 
agricultural workers earn, on the 
average, much less than other Ne- 





28Maes, op. cit., pp. 75-8. 

29For a summary and interpretation of 
data reflecting wartime and postwar changes 
in the earnings of Negroes, see Weaver, 
The Negro Ghetto, pp. 125-34. 

30U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports: Consumer Income, 
Series P-60, No. 6. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1950, p. 16. 
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groes, but the number and propor- 
tion of Negro farm laborers has 
greatly declined in recent years." 


Despite significant wartime 
gains, over four-tenths of urban 
and rural non-white families earn- 
ed less than $1,500 in 1948 (11.1 
per cent received under $500). 
While prosperity in agriculture 
has brought higher earnings and 
better living to rural Negroes, as 
recently as 1948 over half non- 
white rural families earned less 
than $1,000 a year, and an ad- 
ditional sixth earned less than 
$1,500. In our cities, despite the 
economic privation of the lowest- 
paid third of the Negro population, 
about one-half of the residents 
have something approaching an 
adequate economic base, and there 
is a growing number of Negro 
families which can afford decent 
standards of living. This stands 
in striking contrast to the situa- 
tion in 1935 when, in our larger 
metropolitan centers, less than five 
per cent of Negro families earned 
$2,000 or more (as contrasted to 
about 25 per cent of white 
families) and in smaller cities the 
figure ranged from one to two per 
cent. Today, over 8 per cent of 
urban Negro families earn $5,000 
a year or more. 


Two trends appear in Negro- 





31Between 1910 and 1940 about 1,750,000 
Negroes moved out of the South, and the 
migration was accelerated by World War 
II. Thus, between 1940 and 1947, the pro- 
portion of Negroes in the South declined 
from 74.4 per cent to 63 per cent of all 
Negroes in the nation. While Negroes were 
21 per cent of the region’s farm laborers in 
1940, they are only 16 per cent today. 


controlled enterprise. As in the 
post-World War I boom, the 
greatest advances are being made 
in those businesses, undertaking, 
insurance, publishing, beauty cul- 
ture, and the like, which serve 
a segregated community. At the 
same time, a few individual Ne- 
groes are branching out into the 
larger economy, where they are 
manufacturing chemicals, medical 
supplies, constructing large build- 
ings and roads and doing scores of 
other things. The tragedy in this 
situation is that in 1950, when the 
well-trained Negro is ready to 
compete effectively in most fields 
and is finding unexpected oppor- 
tunities in governmental, educa- 
tional, and professional callings, 
the American economy is less re- 
ceptive to the new enterpriser than 
it has ever been before. Much of 
the real business talent, therefore, 
is shunted off into shady enter- 
prise as typified by policy.** 


82See Drake and Cayton, of. cit., chapters 
17, 18, and 19. A recent study of American 
business leaders offers interesting evidence 
of the importance of social background and 
family contacts in the achievement of top- 
flight success. Not only were no Negroes 
included among the American business elite, 
but all other minority ethnic groups, save 
one, remained unrepresented. Although 
Jews were only slightly over one per cent 
of the population in 1900, they had about 
3 per cent of the top business leadership. 
“None of these six Jews [in the business 
elite], however, was in a non-Jewish firm. 
All attained the high positions that make 
them eligible . . . [for such status] ... 
not only in Jewish enterprises but in those 
started by their fathers or other relatives 
Among [the other] absent minorities 

. .. there appears to have been no one as 
yet to affirm that their normal lower class 
goals could be transcended, no one to serve 
as a model for their sons’ or their com- 
patriots’ aspirations, and, perhaps most 1m- 
portant, no one to serve as the direct instru- 
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Now that the number and pro- 
portion of Negroes above the sub- 
sistence level is increasing, colored 
consumers should be able to com- 
pete more effectively for goods and 
services. Where such goods and 
services are not freely available 
to them in the market, that defici- 
ency in our economy becomes all 
the more glaring and inconsistent 
with the promises of a free enter- 


ment of their ascent.” (William Miller, 
“The Recruitment of the American Business 
Elite’, Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
May 1950, pp. 245-6) 


“If it be true, as leading American busi- 
nessmen and leading American historians 
continue to assert, that, so to speak anyone 
can become president of large business 
firms, it appears to be true also that at 
least in the early twentieth century most of 
the successful aspirants had certain social 
characteristics that distinguished them 
sharply from the common run of Americans 


prise system. It is for this reason 
that enforced segregation takes 
its place with continuing discrimi- 
nation in employment as a princi- 
pal impediment to the Negro’s at- 
tainment of full and equal econo- 
mic status. The most economically 
oppressive expression of this ne- 
gation of a competitive society is 
residential segregation. 


of their time. Such distinguishing character- 
istics may have been less marked among 
American business leaders in the first half 
cr three-quarters of the nineteenth century, 
though too little is known about that period 
to generalize with safety. In the bureau- 
cratic twentieth century, however, many of 
these characteristics were so prevalent 
among the business leaders, and so rare 
among the rest of the population, that the 
presumption, at least, is strong that they 
constituted genuine advantages in the com- 
= for business eminence.” (Jbid., p. 
53.) 











CHAPTER III 


THE EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL LEVEL OF THE 
AMERICAN NEGRO 


GEORGE N. REDD 


Professor and Head, Department of Education, Fisk University 


INTRODUCTION 


When the American Negro 
achieved, more than eighty years 
ago, full constitutional rights as a 
citizen in a free society, his edu- 
cational and cultural status, based 
on American standards, was prac- 
tically nil. Not more than 5 per 
cent of the total group were liter- 
ate. The 1940 census indicated 
that literacy among American Neg- 
roes—ability to read and write— 
had advanced to 90 per cent. When 
the Emancipation Proclamation 
was issued, there was not a single 
Negro enrolled legally in schools 
in those states affected; but in 
1940, 60 per cent of the Negroes 
of school age (5 to 20 years old) 
were enrolled in school and more 
than 30,000 were enrolled in col- 
leges and universities throughout 
the country. Today this number is 
in excess of 100,000. 


When the first Negro colleges 
were established in this country 
there was strong doubt among the 
whites throughout the land relative 
to the educability of the Negro, 
particularly on the higher levels. 
In 1949, colleges and universities 
throughout the nation conferred 
more than 10,000 degrees upon 
Negro students; and between 1876 
and 1949, great American univer- 
sities and several European univer- 
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sities conferred in the neighbor- 
hood of 500 doctorates (the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree or its equiva- 
lent) upon Negro scholars. In a 
limited sense the Negro in Amer- 
ica, at this mid-century mark, has 
reached educational and cultural 
maturity, insofar as he has demon- 
strated his ability to achieve in 
those pursuits of life and master 
those symbols which are the out- 
ward signs of success in American 
life. 


But there is another aspect of 
the total situation. In spite of the 
advances which have been noted, 
the general level of education and 
culture among American Negroes 
is far below that of the white 
citizens on practically all counts. 
It is, therefore, the task of this 
paper to (1) present comparative 
data on the educational level of the 
Negro in America in terms of the 
quantity and quality of his school- 
ing; and to (2) examine those 
components within his pattern of 
culture which appear to have direct 
bearing upon his total development 
as an individual and as a citizen. 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
OF THE NEGRO 


A significant index to the devel- 
opment level of an individual or a 
group is the amount of schooling 
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EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


achieved. In 1940, it was reported 
that 10 per cent of the total Negro 
population in the United States, 
which had reached or exceeded 
twenty-five years of age, had never 
attended school, but only 1.3 per 
cent of the native white population 
in this age group were without 
formal schooling. In the same 
year, the median number of years 
of schooling achieved by Negroes 
was 5.7 years, whereas for the 
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data' by race and sex are shown 
in Table I. 


The educational level of the 
Negro has been conditioned mark- 
edly by his place of residence. In 
the Southern states illiteracy rates 
are high and the median number 
of years of schooling completed by 
Negro citizens is relatively low. As 
will be shown later, it is in these 
states where educational oppor- 


TABLE I 


EpUCATIONAL LEVELS oF NEGRO AND WHITE AMERICANS 
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Total Male Female Total Male Female 
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~ 
native whites, the median was 8.8 
years. For the same age group, 
41.3 per cent of the Negroes and 
7.4 per cent of the native whites 
had completed less than five years 
of school. Although 5.4 per cent 
of the native white population had 
completed four or more years of 
college, only 1.2 per cent of the 
Negroes had reached this level of 
educational attainment. These 


tunities are least and inequalities 
greatest. In the Northern states, 
where educational opportunities are 
substantially equal or identical, the 
median number of years of school- 
ing achieved by the Negro is 
higher than that in the South and 
illiteracy rates are lower. In both 


1Adapted from the Negro Year-Book, 
Tenth Edition. Alabama: Tuskegee Institute, 
1947. p. 69. 
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the North and the South, Negroes 
fall below the whites on each 
factor. 


The data in Table II show the 
differences between certain South- 
ern states and certain Northern 
states in matters pertaining to the 
educational level and _ illiteracy 
among Negroes and whites. In the 
Southern states the median num- 
ber of years of schooling completed 
by Negroes ranges from a high of 
6.2 years in Kentucky to a low of 
3.9 years in Louisiana; whereas in 
the Northern states, the range for 
Negroes is from a high of 8.5 years 
for Colorado to a low of 7.1 years 
for Pennsylvania. Even the highest 
median for the Southern group 
does not reach the lowest for the 
Northern states. Referring to il- 


literacy rates, in the Southern 
states the percentages of Negroes 
with no schooling whatever range 
from a low of 8.0 per cent in Texas 
to a high of 21.3 per cent for 
Louisiana. In the Northern states, 
the range is from a low of 3.1 per 
cent for Minnesota to a high of 
7.8 per cent for Massachusetts. 
Again, the highest per cent of 
illiteracy in the group of Northern 
states is not as great as the lowest 
per cent in the Southern group. 
Approximately the same trend is 
revealed in making comparisons 
between the Northern and South- 
ern whites. Thus, the relationship 
between educational level and place 


of residence in the United States 
is general, applying to Negroes 
and whites alike. 


TABLE II 


EpDUCATIONAL LEVELS OF NEGRO AND WHITE AMERICANS BY REGIONS 





Southern States 


Northern States 





Negro White 


Negro White 





Median Per Cent Median Per Cent 
Years WithNo Years With No 
Com- School- Com- _ School- 

State pleted ing pleted ing 


Median Per Cent Median Per Cent 
Years WithNo Years With No 
Com- School- Com-  School- 


State pleted ing pleted ing 








Alabama 4.5 13.8 8.2 3.1 
Arkansas 5.2 8.6 8.1 aie 
Florida Le 10.5 9.5 1.4 
Georgia 4.2 14.1 8.4 2.9 
Kentucky 6.2 9.7 7.9 KR 
Louisiana 3.9 21.3 8.2 8.0 
Mississippi 4.7 11.7 8.9 2.0 
N. Carolina 5.1 11.2 8.1 3.9 
S. Carolina 3.9 15.6 8.7 3.1 
Tennessee 5.8 8.6 8.0 32 
Texas 6.1 8.0 9.3 3.0 
Virginia 5.0 11.8 8.3 3.4 


Arizona 7.4 5.0 9.6 1.6 
California 8.3 3.5 . 
Colorado 8.5 4.4 9.4 1.3 
Connecticut 7.6 5.6 9.1 0.4 
Illinois Y 4 4.3 8.8 0.6 
Indiana 7.6 52 8.6 0.7 
Mass. 8.0 78 10.7 0.5 
Michigan 7.6 3.9 9.0 0.6 
Minnesota 8.4 3.1 8.7 0.5 
New Jersey 7.2 5.6 8.8 0.7 
New York 7.8 37 9.0 08 
Penna. +f | 5.6 8.6 08 
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OBJECTIVE MEASURES OF THE 
MENTAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
STATUS OF NEGROES 


With the development and wide- 
spread extension of the testing 
movement in America, many con- 
troversies have arisen relative to 
the mental status of the American 
Negro and his ability to profit by 
education when compared with 
whites. The viewpoints advanced 
have been based on studies of 
American intelligence, which have 
included Negroes and whites on all 
age levels, extending from infancy 
to adulthood. What the intelligence 
tests measure is still a moot ques- 
tion. Some contend that they mea- 
sure inherited mental capacity, 
while others insist that they mere- 
ly measure cultural factors. 


During the past quarter-century 
certain investigators have utilized 
the results of intelligence and 
achievement testing to support 
certain theories of race differences. 
Since the results of practically all 
of the early studies revealed that 
Negroes constantly or consistently 
made lower scores on standard 
tests than whites, it was concluded 
by one group that there was a 
decided difference between Negroes 
and whites in intelligence. These 
differences, they contended, were 
present whether those involved 
were infants or adults; elementary 
school pupils or college students; 
high school pupils or university 
students. On the other hand, there 
were others who, while recogniz- 
ing the differences in mean scores, 
concluded that there were no in- 
nate differences between races in 


intelligence and ability to profit by 
formal schooling. They called at- 
tention to the great overlapping of 
scores made by Negroes and 
whites, and to the fact that the 
performance of Northern Negroes 
was better than that of Southern 
Negroes, and that the scores of 
Northern Negroes tend to approach 
closely the norms for whites. 
Whatever differences existed were 
due to differences in environment, 
and these differences tend to dis- 
appear as the environments of 
Negroes and whites approached 
equality. 


Most of the significant subse- 
quent studies have supported this 
latter theory. The National Sur- 
vey of Higher Education, published 
in 1942, reported that Negro col- 
lege students performed through- 
out the range of standardized psy- 
chological and achievement exami- 
nations; but a significant relation- 
ship was noted between the source 
of the student’s elementary and 
secondary education and his test 
performance. The highest median 
scores were achieved by those 
freshmen who had obtained their 
education in Northern schools and 
the lowest by those whose training 
was obtained in the rural schools 
of the South. The median scores 
of those who attended non-segre- 
gated schools were higher than 
those who attended segregated 
schools. 


During both of the World Wars, 
the educational limitations, quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively, of the 
adult male American citizens, both 
Negro and white, revealed them- 
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selves in bold relief; but in each 
case the Negro as a group mani- 
fested greater deficiencies than the 
whites. It is to be recalled that, as 
a result of tests administered dur- 
ing World War I, the mean mental 
age reported for Negro draftees 
was 10.4 years and the correspond- 
ing figure for the whites was 13.1 
years. Northern Negro draftees 
excelled those from the South, and 
Negro draftees from certain North- 
ern states excelled whites from 
certain Southern states. 


In 1944, the American Teachers 
Association published a significant 
study of draft rejections due to 
educational and mental deficien- 
cies.” It was reported in this study 
“... that as of September 1, 1948, 
341,200 registrants had been placed 
in Class IV-F because of educa- 
tional deficiency. Negroes, with a 
rejection rate for this defect about 
6-7 times that of whites, accounted 
for slightly more than half of the 
total number of registrants re- 
jected for educational deficiency.” 


The data presented adhered to 
the pattern established in related 
studies; notably, that the rejection 
rates for both whites and Negroes 
were higher in Southern States 
than in Northern states; the rate 
for Negroes as a group was higher 
than that for whites; and the rate 
for Negroes in certain Northern 
states was lower than that for 
whites in certain Southern states. 
In addition, the data showed a 
rather high relationship between 





“American Teachers Association, The 
Black and White of Rejections for Military 
Service. Montgomery, Alabama. 1944, 


total rejections and per capita edu- 
cational expenditures in the several 
states; a similar relationship be- 
tween white rejections and per 
capita expenditures for white 
pupils; and between Negro rejec- 
tions and per capita expenditures 
for Negro pupils, school attendance 
of Negro pupils, and the persis- 
tence of Negro pupils in school. 
THE CULTURAL MILIEU 


The preceding section has made 
reference to several studies point- 
ing out the relationship between 
environment and educational sta- 
tus. What, therefore, are the dis- 
tinguishing features of the cultural 
milieu of the American Negro and 
to what extent do they condition 
his educational development? The 
area of social mobility for Negroes 
has been narrowly limited by the 
strong wall of racial segregation. 
Although there is evidence that 
this wall is showing signs of crum- 
bling, the past effects have been 
so damaging to the educational and 
cultural interests of the Negro that 
it will take several generations for 
complete repair. 


Most occupations above the semi- 
skilled class are closed to Negroes 
throughout the country, but toa 
greater extent in the South. Al- 
though in the area of employment 
the Negro is moving rapidly from 
agriculture into industry and today 
he is distributed as a worker 
throughout the major industries, 
he is relegated to positions on the 
lowest levels of activity and pay. 
These low-paid positions serve as 
barricades to keep Negroes con- 
centrated in the lower classes in 
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American society. It has been esti- 
mated that the chances of a Negro 
child’s dropping to a lower-class 
status are three times as great as 
a white child’s. Other data showed 
that before World War II more 
than 80 per cent of the rural Neg- 
roes were in lower-class positions, 
when judged in terms of those fac- 
tors which determine social class 
in America. 


A very small percentage of the 
Negro population enters the pro- 
fessions. They become physicians, 
dentists, 1 awyers, engineers, 
teachers, and the like. Even then, 
their social and economic status is 
not equivalent to that of white pro- 
fessional workers. Their profes- 
sional work is confined chiefly to 
low-income Negro groups; there- 
fore, the returns are not as great. 
Unless they reside in one of the 
large urban centers in the North, 
opportunities for broad cultural 
and intellectual contacts are very 
limited. In the rural South, many 
Negro teachers spend a lifetime in 
the profession without having seen 
a good moving picture; or having 
heard a sermon preached by an 
outstanding minister; or having 
attended a lecture on contemporary 
world affairs, literature, art, or 
science delivered by a distinguished 
public figure or by a notable world 
scholar. It is even more unusual 
to find rural teachers who have 
seen a legitimate theatrical per- 
formance; or have heard an opera 
sung by an outstanding opera com- 
pany; or have attended a concert 
rendered by one of the country’s 
great symphony orchestras. 


The limited opportunities of the 
Negro for worthy use of leisure 
and for cultural development re- 
flect the cultura] inadequacies of 
the South as a region. In 1938, 
Gerald W. Johnson’ wrote: 


The Southeast is markedly ill-equipped to 
deal with leisure. From time immemorial the 
development of the fine arts, and especially 
music, drama, and literature, has depended 
upon the judicious employment of some- 
one’s leisure—sometimes that of the artist, 
as in the case of the most celebrated officer 
of engineers in military history, Leonardo 
da Vinci, but more frequently that of the 
patron of the arts, whether that patron be 
Pericles, a Lorenzo de Medici, a Pope Julius, 
or merely an appreciative and discriminatory 
public. . . 


The South does not have an 
opera company; nor a great sym- 
phony orchestra; nor a permanent 
legitimate theatre. In the same 
volume, Johnson reports that be- 
fore World War II there were more 
than six hundred counties in the 
Southeast without a public library, 
as compared with nineteen in the 
Far West and forty-six in the 
Northeast, and eighty-five in the 
Middle States. Whereas the Far 
West spends $1.08 per capita for 
library services, the Southeast 
spends 16 cents. The standard 
suggested by the American Lib- 
rary Association is one dollar. 
Whereas the library which is used 
adequately by its clientele circu- 
lates five books per person in the 
service area, the libraries in the 
Southeast circulate seventy-seven 
hundredth of one book. Only 5 per 
cent of the total population of the 


3Gerald W. Johnson, The Wasted Land. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1938. p. 79. 
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Southeast are registered as users 
of their libraries, but the standard 
for communities where reading 
habits are well-established is 30 
per cent. 


For the Negro, conditions are 
worse. Dorothy Williams reported 
that in 1944 the South had only 
802 of the 7,100 public libraries in 
the United States. Only 121 of the 
802 rendered services to Negroes, 
and only one Negro in every four 
had access to services of this kind. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Regarding the question of edu- 
cational opportunities, it should be 
recognized that in Negro society 
education is one of the most reli- 
able of factors determining social 
mobility upward. Both the quan- 
tity and quality of education avail- 
able play significantly important 
roles. Although the laws of all 
Southern states specify “separate 
but equal’ educational facilities 
and services for Negro and white 
pupils, there is no state in which 
the practice is actually a reality. 


Repeated studies have revealed 
marked inequalities existing be- 
tween schools for the two racial 
groups. These have been traced 
directly to deliberate discrimina- 
tion on the part of school officials 
in the distribution of school funds. 
In all areas, expenditures for Ne- 
gro schools are, therefore, much 
less than the amount spent for 
white schools. Even though much 
progress has been made in recent 
years toward equalization, Negro 
teachers’ salaries are still lower 
than pay for white teachers per- 
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forming similar functions; the 
average length of school terms for 
Negro pupils is still shorter than 
the average length for white 
pupils; and the value of school 
property and equipment for Negro 
pupils is still far below the figure 
for white pupils. Schools are not 
accessible to thousands of Negro 
pupils, particularly high schools 
for the rural child. Many small 
schools are overcrowded and in- 
adequately equipped. 


In the school year 1939-40, when 
World War II began, the best 
financed school systems in the 
country expended $6,000.00 or 
more for each classroom unit; 
whereas the poorest spent less than 
$100.00. The median expenditure 
for the unsegregated schools in 
the North and West was $2,199.00 
per classroom unit; but for the 
Negro schools in the South it was 
$477.00. Sixty-nine per cent of 
the classroom units in the United 
States, costing less than $600.00 a 
year were for Negro children in 
the seventeen Southern states, 
maintaining separate schools for 
Negro and white children. These 
comprised 44,993 units with a total 
attendance of 1,270,881 children.‘ 
Considering educational opportuni- 
ties alone, the answer is obvious 
why Negro school children on all 
levels fall below whites on stan- 
dard tests as presently construct- 
ed. 


4John K. Norton and Eugene S. Lawler, 
Unfinished Business in American Education. 
Washington: The American Council on Edu- 
cation and the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. p. 24. 
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Considerable concern has been 
expressed over the failure on the 
part of Negro college graduates to 
compare favorably with white 
students on tests of professional 
aptitude and academic achieve- 
ment, such as the Medical College 
Admission Test and the Graduate 
Record Examination, now required 
by many professional and graduate 
schools. To take a retrospective 
view, the typical Negro student 
who was graduated from an Ameri- 
can college in 1948 began his 
formal] education sixteen years 
earlier when he entered the first 
grade of a segregated public school 
in the South. This was during the 
school year 1931-32. At that time 
Negro education was at a compara- 
tively low level. Considerable re- 
tardation persisted in Negro 
schools. Eighty-two per cent of 
the enrollment in the elementary 
schools was concentrated in the 
first five grades, and only 1.6 per 
cent in the eighth grade. The aver- 
age school term for Negro schools 
was 132 days or six and one-half 
months; whereas the same for 
whites was 162 days or eight 
months. 


The teaching staff of the Negro 
schools in the South totaled ap- 


proximately 47,426 persons. Of this 
number, 18,130 had achieved less 
than high school training; and 
9,481 less than two years of col- 
lege training. Many of these 
teachers taught excessively large 
classes with very inadequate equip- 
ment. Salaries were too low to 


Provide a decent living, to say 


nothing about opportunities for 
professional growth and develop- 
ment. 


Thus, when the student who sur- 
vived eight years of elementary 
schooling under these conditions 
entered high school, he did so with 
many inadequacies in his basic 
preparation. He faced a further 
handicap at the outset of his high 
school career, because, at that time, 
secondary education for Negroes 
was far below standard. There 
existed the same deficiencies in 
teacher qualifications, in classroom 
instruction, and in equipment, 
which characterized his education 
on the elementary level. The pro- 
cess of intellectual retardation 
which persisted throughout the 
elementary school was continued 
through four years of secondary 
schooling. 


Upon entering college around 
1944, this typical student entered 
at a level of achievement far be- 
low that of the average freshman 
in American colleges. His difficul- 
ties were compounded by virtue of 
the fact that the college which he 
attended was not adequately equip- 
ped to provide for him the kind 
of guidance and individual atten- 
tion needed to overcome these 
background deficiencies. In 1944, 
the typical Negro college, public 
and private, operated on a danger- 
ously low budget. Due to the war, 
many adjustments had to be made 
in staff, services, and equipment, 
which were detrimental to educa- 
tional standards. Under these limi- 
tations, it was impossible to pro- 
vide those fundamental essentials 
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of higher education which are con- 
ducive to effective teaching and 
learning. Thus, the 1948 graduate 
of the typical Negro college in the 
South left his Alma Mater decid- 
edly handicapped in competition 
with the white student for places 
in the graduate and professional 
schools of the nation. He was 
handicapped not because of any in- 
herent deficiencies in mental 
ability, but because surrounding 
circumstances denied the oppor- 
tunity for the fullest possible 
realization of his scholastic poten- 
tialities.® 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This paper has dealt chiefly with 
the educational and cultural defi- 
ciencies of the American Negro. 
It has developed the point of view 
that although the Negro has ad- 
vanced at a very rapid rate since 
the year of freedom, his educa- 
tional and cultural level is still far 
below that of the average American 
citizen. This is reflected in the 
years of schooling he has achieved 
as a race; his performance on 
standard measures of intelligence 
and achievement from early child- 
hood through adulthood, and from 
the elementary school through the 
university; and in the vocational 
and avocational pursuits in which 
he engages. 


The reasons for this sub-stand- 
ard socio-economic status of the 
American Negro become quite ap- 


*Data taken from unpublished report by 
the writer on Pre-Medical Education at Fisk 
University, 1948. 
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parent when one examines the con- 
ditions of life to which he is sub- 
jected in American culture. His 
entire life is restricted by some of 
the most rigid patterns of racial 
segregation in any society. As a 
result, his total development has 
been noticeably arrested. This is 
reflected in every area of living. 
The Negro is placed, therefore, at 
a disadvantage in competing with 
members of the white race for 
social and economic gains, when 
these are based on matching cer- 
tain skills. 


In a society such as ours, where 
a significant minority group is be- 
set on all sides with basic inequali- 
ties in practically every area of 
living—in work and in recreation, 
in religion, in health, and in hous- 
ing—it is indeed beyond reason to 
expect this group to achieve an 
educational and cultural level 
equivalent to that attained by the 
majority group, which has full ac- 
cess to superior cultural resources. 
It is still difficult to resolve the 
controversy—which one preceded 
the other—man’s intelligence or 
his cultural status? It is known, 
however, that one reinforces the 
other through constant interaction. 
In the case of the Negro in Ameri- 
ca, the limitations placed upon his 
area of mobility are so severe that 
complete realization of his poten- 
tialities has never been possible. 
How much longer these restric- 
tions on citizens in an ostensibly 
free society shall persist is a ques- 
tion which must be answered be- 
fore the next half-century gets too 
far underway. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE SOCIALIZATION OF THE NEGRO IN THE 
AMERICAN SOCIAL ORDER 


IRA DE A. REID 


Professor of Sociology, Haverford College 


INTRODUCTION 


The way of becoming socialized 
in a culture comprehends all of 
the processes and results of learn- 
ing from other people, either di- 
rectly in face-to-face interaction 
or indirectly through visual or 
aural experiences. It is through 
socialization that one learns the 
approved ways of behavior and the 
real and the ideal culture patterns 
of the society. All of this experi- 
ence is shaped, of course, by the 
character of the individual’s uni- 
que experience. The intensity and 
extensity of this individual ex- 
perience determine and define the 
resultant behavior. 


To discuss this process of social- 
ization as it refers to the Negro 
child and to Negro youth neces- 
sitates that the concept Negro be 
dealt with as an ideal-type, that 
is, as a conceptual configuration 
of characteristics most often ob- 
served in, or reported about, 
13,000,000 people of the category 
labelled Negro. In no instance does 
the construct Negro refer to the 
isolated example or to the obser- 
vable totality of persons called 
Negroes. As a basis for the type 
of theoretical analysis the subject 
requires, the type-construct-Negro 
must be interpreted as 


1. That aggregate of persons 
whose characteristics of color 
and ancestry identify them 
as persons of full or mixed 
African descent; and, 

2. who are defined as Negroes 
by law and custom; and, 

3. whose behavior and experi- 
ence are affected by and result 
from the above identification 
(1) and definition (2). 


Certain factors operate in the 
socialization of the Negro person- 
ality that are not parcel of the 
wider community. The Negro per- 
sonality recognizes the ways in 
which race and color provide the 
basis for stratification in our 
society. He notes that this basis 
for stratification is determined by 
birth; and that avoiding, escaping 
or hurdling the barriers of his 
ascribed status in the wider society 
is, for all except a few persons, 
virtually impossible. He notes also 
that the wider society has placed 
legal and or social taboos on in- 
termarriage, thereby controlling 
the Negro’s full access to the wider 
society. His socialization then is 
forced to become a conscious be- 
havioral process as the Negro 
seeks to change the rank-order 
pattern of color in our society, and 
to alter the unequal distribution 
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of rights, opportunities and pres- 
tige symbols that membership in 
the wider society is supposed to 
afford. 


SOCIALIZATION AND BIRACIALISM 


Thus, the socialization of the 
Negro takes place in a biracial 
society, in a large part of which 
white and non-white peoples co- 
exist as distinct and separate socie- 
ties only partially accommodated, 
one to the other. Because there is 
a formidable and uncompromising 
distinction between the dominating 
white group and the dominated 
Negro group, it becomes evident 
that for the Negro as a person, 
membership in the color or racial 
group becomes a very potent factor 
in his general attitudes and be- 
havior. This greater potency of 
race membership becomes intelligi- 
ble when we bear in mind that the 
individual’s early personality 
growth and patterns of behavior 
are primarily determined by racial 
membership; that the very values 
which determine the Negro’s re- 
jection in the wider community 
make the Negro group a more 
highly integrated one; that the in- 
fluence of the race group over the 
behavior of its members is much 
more pervasive in the daily round 
of life, more continuous and less 
intermittent than any other force. 
Very frequently these facts make 
the Negro more race conscious 
than nationality conscious, and 


make his racial attitudes satisfy 
a greater variety of functions and 
needs than his national attitudes. 
Herein the Negro is able to escape 
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the penalties of domination by a 
member of a non-Negro group 
who, whatever his class, enjoys a 
superior status and prestige over 
all members of the dominated 
group. 


This analysis of the structure 
of what we ineffectually describe 
as the race situation in the United 
States enables us to understand the 
nature of and the dynamic rdle 
played by attitudes in the Negro’s 
socialization. The attitudes of non- 
Negro America with respect to 
FEPC, segregation in housing, 
education, and on public carriers, 
for example, are not merely the 
reflection of the superior status 
of a dominating group but are de- 
signed to protect and preserve that 
status and all of its privileges from 
the dominated group. The social 
experience process reveals to the 
Negro personality the extreme sen- 
sitivity of white America to any 
threatened change that would 
affect the latter’s status. Hence 
the restrictions of dominance — 
social, political, economic, sexual, 
educational — all developed by the 
non-Negro groups and designed to 
entrench the dominating-dominat- 
ed pattern of Negro-white rela- 
tions in our society. These result 
in the underlying fears and anxie- 
ties that preoccupy the approaches 
to Negro-white relations in the 
United States. The result is found 
in the racial myths, stereotypes 
and rationalizations that become 
part of the nation’s race prejudice 
pattern in domestic, economic, edu- 
cational, religious, and_ political 
life. All of this produces an at- 
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mosphere of tension as the Negro 
group seeks to widen its social 
horizon. It also provides the 
climate in which the Negro be- 
comes socialized in terms of these 
values he knows to be held by the 
society whose activity he may not 
fully share. 


The ways by which human be- 
ings grow out of themselves and 
establish wider and more effective 
relations with one another, in 
which they develop their defini- 
tions of the situations in which 
they live, in which they grow more 
perceptive of the social goals to- 
ward which they might strive and 
build up the complex structure of 
both nearer and wider associations 
—these ways are grist in the mills 
of socialization. For the native- 
born American white person this 
process is relatively easy and un- 
consciously followed. But more 
difficult and more formidable is 
the process when an American of 
color, specifically an American Ne- 
gro, must follow not one but two 
general paths of socialization if 
he is to survive. 


The adjustment of the American 
Negro is one of partial accomoda- 
tion. He is at once a part of and 
apart from the wider community 
in which he lives. Theoretically, 
the Negro is a growing part of this 
wider community, subject to all of 
its vagaries and opportunities, its 
promises and its rewards. In prac- 
tice, the Negro lives in a caste-like, 
separate social order that permits 
escape from the denials and 
frustrations of the total culture 
and permits symbolic if not actual 


aggression against the dominating 
group. 


The basic principles of socializa- 
tion, the theory and symbols of 
social integration become known 
to all persons in a functioning cul- 
ture. Here the principles and 
structure of democracy are learn- 
ed; here the processes and techni- 
ques of achievement, success and 
equality are learned. However, the 
Negro minority, with its malad- 
justments and problems, cannot 
survive on the unfulfilled theories 
and abstractions of the wider com- 
munity. There must be some 
escape from the non-fulfillment. 
This escape is found in the racial 
community with its freedom from 
alarm, its permission to hate, its 
aggressive behavior, and its racial 
aims. 


SOCIALIZATION IN THE NEGRO 
COMMUNITY 


The Negro community with its 
racial aims is an ecological and a 
social unit. It is able to operate 
effectively as a political unit and 
gain representation in the govern- 
ment of the total society. In the 
economic and educational spheres 
it participates in the larger society, 
though its economic problems are 
intensified by the minority status 
of its members; its educational 
problem is seriously affected by 
residential segregation; its ecologi- 
cal organization is a result of pre- 
judice as well as of the normal ex- 
pansion of the community; it is 
a social unit partly because its 
members are not allowed to com- 
pete in the total society ; and, some 
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of its organizations are oriented 
around improving its status in the 
total society. 


All of this indicates that the 
socialization of the race-conscious, 
discriminated-against American is 
a double process, following, on one 
hand, most of the technical forms 
of the democratic community, and 
on the other promoting strong 
bonds of sub-group interests and 
an adjustment of racial aims. Since 
the fulfillment of his life in either 
group is never attained, the Ne- 
gro’s adjustment is always prob- 
lematical and his philosophy is at 
most times slanted in favor of the 
sub-group where he finds his 
easiest adjustment — among his 
people and their racial aims. 


This marginal status is reflected 
in the fact that in the normal or 
larger society the Negro is more 
or less continuously subjected to 
stimulations to which he cannot 
always acquire actual irresponsive- 
ness, and to which he can not react 
directly without suffering a real 
or imagined disadvantage. Yet, if 
the Negro withdraws to his own 
racial group he finds an inadequacy 
which does not permit his full 
social adjustment. He, therefore, 
gains some satisfaction in being 
able to have a hyphenated status 
or relationship with the larger 
community. The perfect example of 
such a group relationship is any 
one of several hundred cultural 
pluralism organizations that pro- 
vide a semblance of full social 
participation. This middle-of-the- 
road type of relationship repre- 
sents an attempt to bridge the gap 
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between the two roads to socializa- 
tion, the democratic whole and the 
racial segment. 


And here an interesting aspect 
of the socialization dilemma _ be- 
comes evident. The in-between type 
of adjustment never completely 
satisfies the hopes for full partici- 
pation, and in no way conforms 
to the hopes expressed in racial 
aims. Thus, such new socialization 
instruments as race-relations 
movements are never completely 
satisfactory techniques for either 
the dominant majority group or 
for the subordinate oppressed 
peoples. A leader selected to repre- 
sent the Negro community is never 
able to represent the highest racial 
aims and at the nonce secure for 
that group the fullest social in- 
tegration. Neither party to the 
relationship is completely pleased 
with the leader’s operations. And 
here is one of the important as- 
pects of this new arrangement: 
in an effort to bridge the gap be- 
tween what Gunnar Myrdal has 
called the “American Creed” of 
social integration and the aims of 
the oppressed group, not only does 
the problem of complete adjust- 
ment remain unsolved but a new 
intermediate process of socializa- 
tion is introduced which makes re- 
solution of the problem even more 
difficult. Race-relations programs 
are middlemen in the transaction 
of human relations and their very 
existence defeats the full attain- 
ment of effective socialization. 


THE DILEMMA OF THE LAW 


Even more basic in this problem 
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of socialization is the dilemma of 
the law, the problems attending 
the effectiveness of civil rights 
laws in the United States. Clashes 
between law and custom are con- 
stantly occurring in this field of 
Negro adjustment. When a state 
legislature establishes a law that 
ettacks a custom of race, the 
effectiveness of that law has to 
depend very largely upon the 
sanction of force. Thus, even 
though a majority of the legisla- 
tors may support such a law, and 
a reasonable portion of the electo- 
rate may defend its existence, and 
though the number of such laws 
is increasing, the legislation still 
lacks grounds for the support es- 
sential to its operation. Its mere 
presence serves to create a force 
of resistance which endangers the 
law’s authority. If the law is not 
aided by social conditions favor- 
able to the growth of supporting 
custom, it cannot succeed. Thus, 
the 14th Amendment to the Con- 
stitution remains one of the chi- 
merical forces in these pluralistic 
relations. Thus, all segregation 
laws, operating in spite of this 
Amendment, become powerful 
agents of social control, preventing 
social integration and strengthen- 
ing the tightening bonds of the 
racial community. 


The spirit of the 14th Amend- 
ment is opposed by deep rooted 
racial attitudes in certain sections 
of the country. Relief is obtained 
at some times by the rulings of 
the United States Supreme Court, 
but until recent years many of 
the judicial interpretations of the 


Amendment have validated the 
customs which the Amendment 
denied. Nor can it be other- 
wise unless the attitudes in 
question undergo a change which 
law itself is powerless to in- 
duce. It is a well-accepted princi- 
ple that the mere establishment 
of a law does not produce integra- 
tion. In the Negro community, on 
the other hand, a sort of organized 
brightness attends the enactment 
of any law, the report of a com- 
mission on civil rights, or the pro- 
jection of any executive order that 
gives the illusion of social integra- 
tion. Witness the Negro com- 
munity’s opinions on civil rights 
laws, anti-lynching bills, and the 
organization of a permanent 
FEPC. 


At this time, the question is not 
so much what shall be done about 
the socialization of Negroes in our 
culture as it is ‘““‘What is the situa- 
tion?” The Negro meets resistance 
at many points of contact in the 
larger community. These resist- 
ances make and create tensions 
which frequently react unfavor- 
ably upon Negroes’ estimate of 
themselves and upon their atti- 
tudes toward that society which 
is labelled “white” or “Christian”. 
Negroes may find their most com- 
plete self expression within the 
group labelled Negro, disadvantag- 
ed socially, economically and politi- 
cally, though it may be. In this 
group there are few barriers to 
social mobility, and movement 
from one plane of culture to an- 


other is more simple than in the 
wider society. 
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However, a more thorough-going 
examination of the situations out 
of which particular types of social 
behavior arose is necessary. Dif- 
ferences between actions based 
upon racial aims may be due to 
differences in the configurations 
of social influence which each situ- 
ation demands. This institutional 
dualism finds expression in a com- 
plex of racial taboos and religious 
rituals and in legal, political, social 
and economic distinctions and de- 
finitions. Understanding socializa- 
tion demands that we define the 
social environment, the _ social 
sanctions of the intimate group, 
and the conditions under which 
identification with the dominant 
culture is achieved; that we define 
in the broader community the 
taboos, compulsions, attitudes and 
behavior which generally define 
the status of Negroes. 


THE DIRECTION OF SOCIALIZATION 


In the final analysis, it appears 
that the socialization of the Ameri- 
can Negro takes place in two di- 
rections — one centripetally in 
which “race”, the press, and the 
various racial organizations work 
toward maintaining a group con- 
sciousness and aggressiveness and 
operate through an enmeshing web 
of customs, folkways, mores, and 
attitudes. This force extols the 
racial group and seeks to retain 
cultural differentiation. In the 
second place, there are such equally 
important centrifugal forces as (1) 
the changing economic and politi- 
cal status of Negroes; (2) the in- 
crease in communicative and trans- 


portation media which facilitate 
interracial exchange; and (3) the 
educational programs of the pub- 
lic school systems, all of which 
challenge the very existence of the 
separate community. Thus the 
work of the community’s institu- 
tions, while apparently at cross 
purposes, indicates not only its 
cohesion and social integration but 
also the social causes which in 
themselves constitute indices of 
socialization. 


The socialization of the Ameri- 
can Negro is at once a program of 
pragma and dogma. It is the facet 
of democracy that means popular 
government, persona] freedom, a 
recognition of popular will and in- 
dividual rights where everyone 
may take part in life as a cultural 
agent, despite his race, creed, color 
or previous conditions of exploita- 
tion. It is also a process based 
upon a consciousness of “race”, 
a group that must be served, that 
must be fought for, to which one 
must be loya). To the non-Negro, 
the “race” of the race-conscious, 
the “religion” of the faith-con- 
scious, may appear to be an im- 
aginative construction, but to one 
procreated within that framework 
this race is a reality, in a sense, 2 
personal experience. 


A person socialized in the 
American community motivated by 
a racial or religious aim, easily and 
readily believes in a portentous 
destiny for that race or religion. 
He believes in a better future. 
While his group suffers and en- 
visions the stars, it, at the same 
time, permits the satisfying of 
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such human needs as feelings of 
worth and superiority which the 
larger community denies. Mean- 
while, this sub-area of socialization 
emphasizes its past and present 
exploitation to the ideological dis- 
comfiture of the larger community, 
which emphasizes social integra- 
tion for all save those who are 
regarded as different. 


THE DILEMMA OF BELONGING 


However, merely belonging to 
two major groups of socializing 
importance does not create a 
problem situation per se. The prob- 
lem arises in the course of experi- 
encing one’s environment. The 
feeling and experience of “belong- 
ingness” is an important factor in 
the socialization of any group. This 
experience might be limited by any 
number of factors such as the 
quality and quantity of education, 
emotional blocks, unequal oppor- 
tunity, and lack of normal oppor- 
tunity to participate fully in a part 
of the society to which folk sup- 
posedly do or do not have access. 
Eachof these factors may affect the 
socialization of any person because 
of his personal limitations. In the 
case of legal or folk restrictions 
against a racial group they serve 
as total blocks to, or frustrations 
of, potential wishes and desired 
experiences of the personality. One 
overall result of this experience in 
socialization is the development of 
in-group aggression, or more ex- 
plicity, the development of self- 
hatred among and within Negro 
groups. Though this self-hatred 
may take varied forms, one of its 
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chief patterns in Negro life is the 
development of an in-group seg- 
regation and separation based on 
color status. Thus, in the socializa- 
tion process the Negro group tends 
to develop parallels of the very 
designs from which it suffers in 
the larger society. 


All of this reveals that one of 
the most significant factors in 
socialization is the acquisition of 
status. The American system limits 
the mobility of its Negro members. 
In their search for status many 
Negroes are forced to live and de- 
velop within the Negro group not 
by their own needs or wishes but 
by forces which are imposed upon 
them. This has a far-reaching 
effect on the climate, structure and 
function of group adjustment. For, 
the racial situation in the United 
States has fashioned its own mir- 
ror of socialization through which 
one may see the raw material of 
human nature shaped by the cul- 
ture into a character structure and 
a behavioral system labelled Ne- 
gro. In such a mirror one may see 
reflected the ways in which the 
racial area of socialization, per- 
petuated because of social pres- 
sures from the larger community, 
transmits the social experience of 
the group from parent to child, 
interpreting in turn the adult 
modes of life and the ways for 
interpreting the new experiences. 


CONCLUSION 


The definition of the racial situa- 
tion in which much of the Ameri- 
can Negro’s socialization takes 
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place is based upon the following 
principles: 


1. The systematic subordination 
of Negroes to white in the 
American social system has a 
discernible effect upon the 
socialization of the Negro. 

2. The present racial organiza- 
tion of the American social 
system is a direct outgrowth 
of that subordination. 

3. The resultant racial organiza- 
tion tends to provide for its 
members an escape from 
(and compensations for) the 
domination of the wider 
society, creating new values 
deemed essential to the Negro 
group’s survival. 

4. Thus, the socialization of the 
American Negro takes place 
in two general areas of social 


interaction, the one broadly 
cultural, the other narrowly 
racial, in neither of which is 
the process of socialization 
effected with other than mar- 
ginal completeness and satis- 
faction. 


Hence, the final question be- 
comes—What are the possibilities 
of changing our social life through 
modification of the race-system so 
as to minimize the personality and 
group distortions that now prevent 
social order? By and large the ac- 
quisition of life, freedom, and the 
pursuit of happiness for every Ne- 
gro depends in a specific way on 
the status which Negroes enjoy as 
a group, and upon the opportuni- 
ties that status provides for think- 
ing, acting and living creatively as 
members of the wider community. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE NEGRO CHILD AND YOUTH POPULATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


PRESTON VALIEN 
Chairman, Department of Social Sciences, Fisk University 


The changing age composition of 
the American population is, per- 
haps, one of the most important 
demographic factors affecting 
child welfare in the nation. The 
age composition of a population 
has considerable social significance, 
for age is a classificatory device 
which appears to be universally 
employed and intimately interre- 
lated with the social structure of 
a society. Ralph Linton has noted 
the importance of understanding 
the age-sex categories of a society 
as a prerequisite for determining 
the position of individuals within 
the socio-cultural configuration.* 
Linton points out that while age- 
sex categories bear a close relation- 
ship to physiological factors, they 
are also intimately interrelated 
with cultural factors. He states 
that, “. .. membership in a partic- 
ular age-sex category, or in one 
of a closely delimited group of such 
categories, will be found to be a 
prerequisite for the occupation of 
practically any status within a 
given social system”.? Parsons 
notes that while age grading is not 
rigidly specific in our society, it 
does constitute in its broad out- 
lines an important link and organ- 





'Ralph Linton, “Age and Sex Categories”, 
American Sociological Review, 7: 589-603, 
O 1942, 

*Ibid., p. 590. 
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izing point of reference with re- 
spect te kinship structure, formal 
education, occupation and com- 
munity participation.? In other 
words, the biological fact of age 
derives social significance from its 
relationship to the social functions 
of the individual in the society. 


Since the “very young” and the 
“very old” are regarded as society’s 
natural dependents, the proportion 
and distribution of each of these 
two categories in a society have 
important social and economic im- 
plications. We are principally con- 
cerned here with the distribution 
and demographic characteristics of 
that portion of the Negro popu- 
lation which falls within the first 
of these two categories. 


THE GENERAL DEMOGRAPHIC 
PICTURE 


There have been two notable 
general population changes which 
have affected the distribution and 
demographic characteristics of the 
Negro child and youth population. 
One of these has been the tremend- 
ous increases in the number of 
very young children. Between 
April, 1940 and July, 1949, the 


3Talcott Parsons, “Age and Sex in the 
Social Structure of the United States”, 
American Sociological Review, 7: 604, O 
1942, 
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total number of children under 5 
years of age increased in the 
United States from 10,542,000 in 
1940 to 15,805,000 in 1949 or ap- 
proximately 50 per cent, while the 
total population increased only by 
approximately 13 per cent. During 
this same period the total number 
of nonwhite children under 5 in- 
creased from 1,312,000 to 1,911,000 
or approximately 46 per cent, while 
the total nonwhite population in- 
creased only by approximately 16.7 
per cent.* In 1940 children under 
10 years of age were approximately 
16 per cent of the total population 
and approximately 20 per cent of 
the nonwhite population. By 
1949 children under 10 were ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the 
total population and were 23 per 
cent of the nonwhite popu- 
lation. These changes primarily 
reflect the fact that the number 
of births was considerably higher 
in the 1940’s than in the 1930’s. 
The birth rates of whites increased 
from 17.5 per 1,000 persons in 1940 
to 23.6 in 1948, while that for 
Negroes increased from 21.6 to 
29.5 per 1,000 persons. 


The second important change 
which has affected the distribution 
and demographic characteristics of 
Negro youth has been the migra- 


Census data since 1940 has been restrict- 
ed largely to classifications by color (white 
and nonwhite) instead of by race. How- 
ever, the great majority of the nonwhite 
(or colored) population consists of Negroes, 
except in a few Western states where Ori- 
entals are concentrated and a few South- 
western states where American Indians are 
numerous. In 1940, Negroes constituted 96 
per cent of the nation’s nonwhite population 
and 99 per cent of the South’s nonwhite 
population. 


tory shifts which have taken place 
in both the general and Negro 
population since 1940. The United 
States has witnessed an internal 
population movement of enormous 
proportions since 1940. Approxi- 
mately 70 million persons in April, 
1947 were not living in the same 
house in which they had lived on 
April 1, 1940.5 Twelve million per- 
sons changed their state of resi- 
dence during this period and 13 
million changed counties within the 
same state. Thus, approximately 
25 million persons, or about 21 per 
cent of the population, changed 
their county of residence between 
1940 and 1947. 


Although detail is lacking, there 
is abundant evidence that the Ne- 
gro population had a significant 
role in this population shift, for in 
April, 1947, about 7 million out of 
12 million nonwhites were living in 
a different house from the one in 
which they lived in 1940; 2.7 mil- 
lion had changed counties, 578 
thousand had moved to an adjacent 
state and 1.2 million had moved to 
non-adjacent states. 


The extent of the movement 
from the South, the region with 
the largest nonwhite population, 
may be gauged from changes in 
the nonwhite population between 
1940 and 1947. During this seven- 
year period, the Southern nonwhite 
population decreased by about one- 
half million (from 10 million in 
1940 to 9.5 million in 1947) while 


‘Bureau of the Census, “Internal Migra- 
tion in the United States: April, 1940 to 
April, 1947”, Series P.-20, No. 14 (April 
15, 1948). 
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the Southern white population in- 
creased by a million and a half 
(from 31,650,000 in 1940 to 33,243, 
000 in 1947).° The total population 
of the South increased by 2.7 per 
cent, the white population of the 
region by 5.0 per cent, while the 
nonwhite population decreased by 
4.8 per cent. Thus, the proportion 
which nonwhites formed of the 
South decreased from 24.0 per cent 
in 1940 to 22.8 per cent in 1947. 
The proportion of the total non- 
white population of the United 
States living in the South declined 
from 74 per cent in 1940 to 64 per 
cent in 1947. 


This change in the Southern non- 
white population has been accom- 
panied by greater urbanization of 
this group. While 36 per cent of 
the nonwhite population of the 
South was urban in 1940, by 1947 
the proportion had increased to 44 
per cent. At the same time, the 
proportion of the Southern white 
population which was urban had 
increased from 37 per cent to 43 
per cent. 


Concurrent with the decline in 
the Negro population of the South, 
the proportion of the Negro popu- 
lation in the Northeastern states 
rose from 10.5 per cent in 1940 to 
15.6 per cent in 1947; in the North 
Central states, from 11.2 to 15.0 
per cent; and in the Western states 
from 3.9 to 5.9 per cent. The mag- 
nitude of these increases was close 





*Bureau of the Census, “Urban and Rural 
Residence, Age, Sex and Color and Veteran 
Status of the Civilian Population of the 
United States: April, 1947”, Series P-20, 
No. 9 (January 19, 1948). 
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to a million in each of the first two 
regions and some 36,000 in the 
West.’ 


THE NEGRO YOUTH POPULATION 


The foregoing broad population 
changes are important aspects of 
the demographic situation of Ne- 
groes of all age groups but more 
specific consideration of the Negro 
youth population requires that the 
age composition of the group be 
subdivided. If the youth popula- 
tion is defined as those persons 
below 25 years of age, three groups 
requiring differential treatment in 
terms of the extent of their depen- 
dence and the nature of their social 
and legal responsibilities and privi- 
leges may be distinguished in this 
category of the population. These 
three groups are: (1) children 
under 5 years of age; (2) those 
from 5 to 14 years of age; and (3) 
those from 15 to 24 years of age. 


Pre-School Age Children 


Children below the age of five 
represent the most dependent class 
of the “very young’ population. 
Yet it is during these years that 


7The Bureau of the Census groups states 
into regions as follows: Northeastern states: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mass- 
achusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

North Central states: Ohio, Indiana, Il- 
linois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas. 

The South: Delaware, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Texas. 

The West: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Washington, Oregon, California. 
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the child gains the basis for most 
of his later conduct reactions. The 
importance of this period of life 
for later personality development 
is one of the significant findings 
which has been documented by 
psychologists and psychoanalysts. 
The regional distribution of the 
nonwhite civilian population of this 
age group in 1947 is shown in 
Table I which reflects the influence 
of the great migration to the West 
since 1940. While every region 
showed an increase between 1940 
and 1947 in the proportion which 
children under 5 comprised of the 
total nonwhite civilian population, 
the per cent of increase in the 
West was more than four times 
the national increase, while in the 
South it was less than the national 
increase. The Northeastern states 
showed a gain of 151 per cent in 
children of this age group between 
1940 and 1947, the North Central 
states had a gain of 108 per cent, 
the West had an increase of 167 
per cent, while the South showed 
only a 12 per cent increase. 


Another perspective on children 
of this age group is shown in Table 
II. Children of this age group con- 
stituted 9.7 per cent of the nation’s 
nonwhite population in 1940 and 
12 per cent in 1947. In the North- 
eastern states children under 5 
years of age increased their pro- 
portion of the nonwhite population 
from 7 per cent in 1940 to 11 per 
cent in 1947 while in the West the 
proportion increased from approxi- 
mately 9 per cent to approximately 
14 per cent. Since the social 
control of pre-school child welfare 
is less developed generally than 
that of older children, the distribu- 
tion of children of this age group 
has important implications for 
parent education and family-wel- 
fare programs. The welfare of 
children of this age group is more 
directly related to and dependent 
upon home and family life condi- 
tions than the welfare of children 
of any other age classification. 


Children 5 to 14 Years of Age 
The number of children between 


TABLE I 


POPULATION CHANGES IN NON-WHITE CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS OF AGE, FOR THE 
UNITED STATES AND GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS: APRIL, 1940 To ApriL, 1947 





Increase Between 1940 and 1947 








Region Number Per Cent 
RETINA Os Co a Nea 486,981 37:1 
The Northeastern states 155.400 51.5 
The North Central states 124,988 107.7 
The South ; eee cone 128,995 12.3 
The West ee ee ee 77,598 167.2 





Source: Adapted from Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, “Urban and 
Rural Residence, Age, Sex, Color and Veteran Status of the Civilian Population of the 
United States: April, 1947”, Series P-20, No. 9 (January 19, 1948). 
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the ages of 5 to 14 years is a rough 
index to the educational load of an 
area. Children of this age group 
are normally expected to spend ap- 
proximately three-fourths of each 
year in the care of schools. Table 
II shows that children of this age 
group made up 20 per cent of the 
nation’s total nonwhite population 
in 1947 and 21 per cent of the 
South’s and of the North Central 
States total nonwhite population, 
while they comprised only 15 and 
17 per cent of the nonwhite popu- 
lation in the Northeast and in the 
West, respectively. This is merely 
a demonstration of the oft-quoted 
fact that regions with the least 
economic resources, i.e, the South 
and North Central States, have the 
largest proportion of school chil- 
dren while those with the greatest 
economic resources, i.e., the North- 
east and the West, have the small- 
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est proportion of school age chil- 
dren. The implications of this fact 
for the educational welfare of chil- 
dren are too obvious and too well 
known to warrant elaboration 
here. 


An interesting trend whose con- 
tinuation and implications would 
appear to be worth noting is shown 
in Table III. This table reveals the 
interesting finding that the South 
was the only region which showed 
a decline in nonwhite children of 
this school-age group. The greatest 
proportionate increase was in the 
North Central states with the next 
greatest proportionate increase be- 
ing in the West, followed by the 
Northeast. 


Youth—15-24 Years of Age 


It is at this age level that the 
transition from dependent child- 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE NON-WHITE CIVILIAN POPULATION IN 1947 AND OF THE 
TotaL NON-WHITE PopuLaTION IN 1940 sy AGE GROUPS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
AND GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS 





: North- 
United States Fastern 


North- 
Central South West 





Age groups 1940 1947 1940 1947 


1940 1947 1940 1947 1940 1947 





Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Under S years 9.7 12.0 7.3 11.0 
5-9 years 10.1 10.8 8.0 8.4 
10-14 years 10.4 9.3 8.7 7.0 
15-19 years 10.2 8.8 8.4 6.9 
20-24 years 9.3 8.8 8.5 10.5 
25-29 years 8.9 8.3 9.5 10.0 
30-34 years 7.7 7.8 25 8.4 
35-44 years 14.0 13.3 18.8 15.0 
45-54 years 9.6 10.1 11.7 13.9 
55-64 years 5.4 6.1 5.9 5.6 
65 yrs. & over 4.8 4.8 3.7 3.3 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 1000 
ae 10.7 10.5 12.3 8.7 13.9 
8.0 1i:7 10.8 11.2 8.7 10.3 
8.6 9.0 10.9 10.2 9.2 6.5 
8.4 7.0 10.7 9.9 10.1 6.8 
7.9 9.0 9.6 8.4 9.0 9.2 
8.8 7.0 8.8 7.9 8.8 10.8 
8.7 10.4 aa 6.6 8.1 11.8 

18.0 14.1 12.6 12.7 15.0 13.6 
12.5 10.8 8.9 9.2 10.8 a3 
6.5 6.3 5.1 6.2 6.9 6.0 
5.0 4.2 49 5.4 4.6 3.8 





Source: Same as Table I. 
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hood to potential and actual human 
resources takes place. It is during 
this period that self-support be- 
gins, compulsory school attendance 
ends, and the full status of citizen- 
ship with its attendant responsi- 
bilities, duties and privileges is ac- 
quired. The age of actual termi- 
nation of the dependent youth 
status which occurs during this 
period varies with family class and 
occupational status. Nonwhite 
youth are prone to take on the 
responsibilities of adulthood at an 
earlier age than white youth. An 
index to this situation is to be 
found in the marital status of fe- 
males. In 1947, for example, ap- 
proximately 41 per cent of the 
nonwhite females between the ages 
of 14-24 had been married at least 
once as compared with only 37 per 


vorced as compared with 1 per 
cent of the white females; 1.3 per 
cent of the nonwhite females were 
widowed as compared with less 
than one-half of one per cent of 
the white females and among those 
still married, approximately 7 per 
cent of the spouses of nonwhite 
females were absent as compared 
with approximately 2 per cent of 
the spouses of white females. 


The extent of nonwhite civilian 
population changes in this age 
group between 1940 and 1947 is 
shown for each region in Table IV. 


The total nonwhite population of 
this age group numbered about the 
same in 1940 and 1947, with an 
increase slightly over one per cent. 
A small proportion of this change 
was due to the increase in armed 


TABLE III 
POPULATION CHANGES IN NON-WHITE CHILDREN 5 To 14 YEARS oF AGE, FOR THE UNITED 
STATES AND GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS: APRIL, 1940 to Aprit, 1947 





Population Change, 1940 to 1947 








Region Number Per Cent 
RIN 6 oo ates og en oat Nel ee laa Ue ee 262,089 9.5 
TEAR PRMAT RAPED. (RAMEN, oo occas iicccasssacacascnatsacevecxeatoucnee 125,669 53.4 
The North Central States................. ce AL ee a 217,419 87.5 
pS | eels brn gen a area: esata NL eee Cans -135,480 -6.2 
“1 NS SE REI RCD RENE IPN ere ET RT sora. RNIN 54,481 57.0 





Source: Same as Table I. (A minus sign (—) denotes decrease) 


cent of the white females.* The 
resultant type of family disorgani- 
zation is indicated by the fact that 
in this age group, 2 per cent of the 
nonwhite females had been di- 


8Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Population Characteristics, 
“Characteristics of Single, Married, Widow- 
ed, Divorced Persons in 1947”, Series P-20, 
No. 10 (January, 1948). 


forces personnel which affected 
this group, but the primary factor 
responsible for the change was the 
smaller number of births that oc- 
curred in the 1930’s than in the 
1920’s. While this was true for 
the total population, the decline in 
this age group for the South was 
undoubtedly a reflection of the out- 
migration from the South, migra- 
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tion being recognizably selective 
of persons of this age classification. 


The cardinal importance of this 
age group rests in its relationship 
to the functions of economic pro- 
duction and biological re-produc- 
tion. In order to see these two 
factors in proper perspective, how- 
ever, we must raise the limits at 
least to 44 years of age. Reference 
to Table II will show that the pro- 
portion of the South’s population 
in each of the productive age 
groups between 15 and 44 showed 
a decline between 1940 and 1947, 
while the reverse was generally 
true of the West. If the group aged 
20-34 is taken as one which is ex- 
pected to show great productivity, 
Table II reveals that the propor- 
tion which this age group formed 
of the total nonwhite civilian popu- 
lation of each region increased be- 
tween 1940 and 1947 in every 
region except the South. In the 
West, it increased from 26 per 
cent to 32 per cent, in the North- 
east from 27 per cent to 29 per 
cent, and in the North Central 
states from 25 to 26 per cent. In 
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the South, the proportion of the 
total nonwhite civilian population 
between 20 and 34 years of age 
decreased from 26 per cent in 1940 
to 23 per cent in 1947. In a sense, 
the decline in numbers in this age 
group in the South is a reflection 
of the relative lack of economic 
opportunity and the lack of 
economic adjustment of this group 
in the region. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


Changes in age composition and 
in the distribution of the Negro 
child and youth population of the 
nation have significant implications 
for child welfare. Assuming a con- 
tinuation of present trends, future 
prespects are that fewer of these 
children will be found in the dis- 
advantaged areas of the nation and 
more will be found in the pros- 
perous areas. It also appears cer- 
tain that more will be found in the 
urban areas. The relative advan- 
tages of this latter fact must await 
more knowledge on our part of the 
relative advantages and disadvan- 


TABLE IV 


PopULATION CHANGES IN Non-WuiITE YoutH PoputaTion 15 To 24 YEARS oF AGE, FOR 
THE UNITED STATES AND GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS: Aprit, 1940* To Aprit, 1947} 





Population Change, 1940 to 1947 








Region Number Per Cent 
IORRSIEE SRR SRS Ro oo) el 35,838 1.4 
The Northeastern States.............c..ccccccccsssssescssssccsssesssecsssees 168,464 70.6 
The North Central States..........cccccccccccccsccssccssesssesssscsssesssecs 114,941 46.9 
ECA SSSR tiring Ato amare sunny ele ee mri), -288,404 -14.2 
Eee ene ee ee 40,837 40.0 








*Total Population; +Civilian Population 


Source: Same as Table I. (A minus sign (—) denotes decrease) 
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tages of different types of environ- 
ment in child development. 


One consideration which is likely 
to be of even greater importance 
than changes in the age composi- 
tion and distribution of Negro 
child and youth population is the 
attitudes and values of the com- 
munities in which these children 
are found. As Warren Thompson 
stated in an unusually prophetic 
article in 1940, “Data on changes 
in the number and makeup of the 
population are useful in a variety 
of ways in planning the future 
development of social agencies cal- 
culated to increase human welfare, 
but it would be a mistake to over- 
estimate the direct effects of these 
changes in a world where man is 
more and more exercising a con- 
scious control over the development 
of his social institutions. The 
goals a community sets for itself, 
the values it decides to follow, the 
general scheme of evolution it may 
undertake to achieve, are likely, 
under present-day conditions, to 
exercise far more extensive influ- 
ence on social welfare in general, 
and child welfare in particular, 
than are changes in population 
growth and composition ... This 


needs to be borne in mind in con- 
sidering the problem of child wel- 
fare which we shall have to deal 
with in the future’’.® 


This needs to be borne in mind 
especially in considering the wel- 
fare of Negro children and youth. 
Although there is taking place a 
redistribution of Negroes in gen- 
eral from rural to urban areas, 
from the South to the North and 
West, the greatest proportion of 
Negro children are still being born 
in the rural South. Negro children 
in both urban and rural areas, 
North and South, continue to grow 
up in communities characterized 
by inadequate health and educa- 
tional facilities, poverty, disease, 
poor housing, unemployment and 
general family disorganization. 
These factors will continue to 
breed problems of delinquency, 
crime, low morals and low stand- 
ards of living, unless our society’s 
goals and values are continuously 
and progressively oriented to the 
democratic principle of equality of 
opportunity for all its people. 


*Warren Thompson, “Population 
Changes and Child Welfare”, Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 212: 22-23, N 1940. 
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CHAPTER VI 


PROBLEMS AND NEEDS OF NEGRO CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
RESULTING FROM FAMILY DISORGANIZATION 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


Professor and Head, Department of Sociology, Howard University 


INTRODUCTION 


Family disorganization probably 
has been the most important social 
problem that has retarded the de- 
velopment of the Negro since his 
emancipation. For more than half 
a century, sociologists and social 
workers as well as other persons 
interested in the Negro’s develop- 
ment have studied and written on 
the problem of his disorganized 
family life. Most of the early stu- 
dents of the Negro regarded his 
failure to measure up to the gen- 
erally accepted standards of Amer- 
ican family life as an indication of 
moral degeneracy resulting from 
his racial inheritance or his Afri- 
can social heritage. In fact, many 
regarded the continued family dis- 
organization as proof that the Ne- 
gro was unable to acquire Ameri- 
can patterns of family life.1 The 
early social workers, who were less 
sophisticated in regard to theories 
and had a humanitarian interest in 
the Negro, were bewildered by the 
phenomenon and exhibited a cer- 
tain pathos toward the Negro’s un- 
conventional sex and family life. 





‘See E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro 
Family in Chicago, Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1932, Chapter II for a 
discussion of theories concerning family dis- 
organization among Negroes. 


As social work increasingly ac- 
quired a professional character and 
sought a theoretical basis for its 
practices, social workers began to 
accept the theories of the scholars 
concerning the cause of family dis- 
organization among Negroes. Other 
social workers attributed the wide- 
spread family disorganization to 
some single factor as, for example, 
the low economic status of the Ne- 
gro. Although DuBois as early as 
1908, had undertaken to relate 
family disorganization among Ne- 
groes to the destruction of the 
African clan and the demoraliza- 
tion of Negro sex and family life 
during slavery,” few social workers 
were acquainted with DuBois’ 
study. Nor did sociologists under- 
take to test DuBois’ hypotheses. 
Not until nearly a quarter of a 
century after the appearance of 
DuBois’ book was a serious attempt 
made to study family disorganiza- 
tion among Negroes as a socio- 
logical problem.* 


During the last two decades 
sociologists have ceased to regard 
family disorganization among Ne- 


2W. E. B. DuBois, The Negro Family. 
Georgia: Atlanta University Press, 1908. 

3See The Negro Family in Chicago where 
the author undertook the study of the dis- 
organization and reorganization of Negro 
family life as a phase of the process of the 
Negro’s adjustment to urban life. 
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groes as a “racial problem,” either 
from the standpoint of the bio- 
logical heritage or the African 
social heritage. They have sought 
to analyze the disorganization of 
Negro famliy life in relation to 
social and economic factors. Only 
in a general way have they related 
family disorganization to other 
problems among Negroes such as 
crime and delinquency. Moreover, 
there have been few attempts to 
study the problems of Negro chil- 
dren and youth resulting from 
family disorganization. It is the 
purpose of this paper to deal in a 
general way, because of the lack 
of available studies, with the prob- 
lems resulting from family dis- 
organization. Since this is a field 
in which few studies have been 
made, what is offered here is more 
in the nature of hypotheses to be 
tested by studies dealing with 
specific problems of Negro children 
and youth. 


MEANING AND FORMS 
OF FAMILY DISORGANIZATION 


In discussing the problems of 
Negro children resulting from 
family disorganization, it is neces- 
sary to make clear at the begin- 
ning what is meant by family dis- 
organization. Viewed from the 
standpoint of its institutional 
character, the family may be re- 
garded as disorganized when it 
does not conform to socially ac- 
cepted norms of family life. But 
if we also view the family as an 
organized social group or cooperat- 
ing unit with which the various 
members are identified and this 
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identification is recognized by the 
community, then family disorgani- 
zation may be defined differently. 
An illustration will clarify the dis- 
tinction which we would like to 
make in regard to family dis- 
organization. In many sections of 
the rural South, especially in the 
plantation area, there are Negro 
families which do not conform to 
the institutional pattern of the 
American family. But it would be 
a mistake to label them as dis- 
organized since they are stable 
groups and carry on the functions 
of the family. Therefore, in dis- 
cussing family disorganization we 
shall be referring to the disinteg- 
ration of the family group or its 
failure to function as a cooperating 
unit. 


The generally accepted indices of 
family disorganization are illegiti- 
macy, desertion and non-support, 
and divorce. There is a high inci- 
dence of illegitimacy, desertion and 
non-support among Negroes, while 
it appears that divorce is rapidly 
increasing. Among the rural Ne- 
groes in the South, a very large 
percentage of the children are il- 
legitimate; i.e., their parents are 
not legally married.* But, as was 
suggested above, this fact does not 
result in family disorganization 
since the “unwed” parents live as 
married couples and provide for 
the economic and social needs of 
their offspring or, indeed, other 
children who may be incorporated 
into the amorphous family group. 


4These same folkways are found among 
peasant peoples in various parts of the 
world. The writer has studied such practices 
in Brazil and in the West Indies. 
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Even the illegitimate offspring of 
young unmarried mothers who do 
not establish families, may be in- 
corporated into their mother’s 
family group. However, under dif- 
ferent circumstances as, for 
example, in rural communities 
where the family is on an institu- 
tional basis and conventional pat- 
terns of sex are supported by 
the mores, illegitimacy results in 
family disorganization. Moreover, 
among the migrants from rural 
areas to cities, illegitimacy gen- 
erally results in family disorganiza- 
tion because the rural folkways are 
opposed to the economic and social 
demands of urban living. 


From all available sources of in- 
formation, it appears that the in- 
cidence of desertion on the part of 
the male in the family is much 
greater among Negroes than 
among other racial or ethnic ele- 
ments in the population. Although 
desertion is essentially an urban 
phenomenon, the increasing 
mobility of the rural population 
has some effect upon the organiza- 
tion of the rural Negro family. 
Desertion is by far the most seri- 
ous form of family disorganization 
among Negroes, since it is the 
chief method of settling marital 
difficulties and escaping from fam- 
ily responsibilities. Desertion, in 
the true meaning of the term 
rather than the legal fiction which 
goes under this name in divorce 
cases, takes the place of divorce 
among lower-class Negroes. 


In fact, the different forms of 
family disorganization are related 
to the emerging class structure in 


the Negro community. Just as il- 
legitimacy and desertion are the 
chief forms of family disorganiza- 
tion among lower-class Negroes, 
divorce is the most important form 
of family disorganization among 
“middle class” and “upper class” 
Negroes.> One of the factors dif- 
ferentiating “middle class” Ne- 
groes from lower class Negroes is 
the fact that marriage has a legal 
or institutional character. There- 
fore, when marriages are broken 
“middle class” Negroes generally 
resort to the divorce courts. Al- 
though it cannot be definitely es- 
tablished, it appears from many 
sources that divorces have in- 
creased significantly among Ne- 
groes during the past thirty years. 
The increase in the incidence of 
divorce has followed the increase 
in the relative size of the Negro 
“middle class’? and the emergence 
of the “upper class” as a socio- 
economic class rather than a 
“caste-like” formation at the top of 
the social pyramid. 


The foregoing brief sketch of 
the meaning of family disorgani- 
zation and its various forms will 
serve as a background for the dis- 
cussion which follows. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS RESULTING 
FROM FAMILY DISORGANIZATION 


The first most important problem 


5“Middle class” here refers to the inter- 
mediate class in the Negro community 
Practically all of the “upper class’ Negroes 
and the top layer of the Negro “middle 
class” would be identified with the American 
middle class or middle classes if Negroes 
did not live in a segregated community. 
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of Negro children resulting from 
family disorganization is economic. 
A large percentage of Negro fami- 
lies must depend upon the earnings 
of the mother or female head of the 
family. For example, in 1940 in the 
South as a whole 21.7 per cent of 
the Negro families had a female 
head. In the cities of the South 31 
per cent of the Negro families had 
a female head while in the rural 
areas the proportion of such fami- 
lies was 11.6 per cent. In some 
Northern cities the percentage of 
Negro families with female heads 
is as high as in some Southern 
cities. The large proportion of Ne- 
gro families with female heads is 
due, as far as we are able to learn, 
primarily to desertion and illegiti- 
macy. Therefore, as the result of 
these two forms of family disor- 
ganization probably nearly a fifth 
of the Negro children must depend 
upon the mother for support. Since 
the majority of employed Negro 
women are still in domestic ser- 
vices, the lack of adequate food, 
clothing and shelter among nearly 
a fifth of all Negro children is 
attributable to the fact that the 


Negro woman must assume re- 
sponsibility for the support of so 
large a proportion of Negro fami- 
lies. Of course, the situation has 
been improved to some extent by 
the social services which have been 
set up to aid dependent children. 
But until Negro males assume a 
larger responsibility for the sup- 
port of Negro families, Negro 
children will continue to suffer be- 
cause of insufficient family in- 


comes.* Moreover, they will con- 
tinue to leave school at an early 
age and assume partial responsi- 
bility for the support of their 
families. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS RESULTING 
FROM FAMILY DISORGANIZATION 


Any discussion of the social 
problems of Negro children result- 
ing from family disorganization 
should begin with the effects of 
the absence of family traditions in 
the vast majority of unstable Ne- 
gro families. The absence of family 
traditions is, of course, one of the 
causes of family disorganization. 
At the same time the lack of family 
stability prevents the building of 
family traditions. The “maternal” 
families originating from illegiti- 
macy have no continuity with the 
past and are concerned only with 
the daily exigencies of making 
a living. The same is often true of 
those families where the father has 
deserted. The deserted mother has 
less knowledge about her husband’s 
“folks” than she has concerning 
her own, which is very meagre. 
What is passed on to her children 
is generally some trivial scraps of 
information concerning her mother 
rather than her father. Thus, as 
the result of family disorganiza- 
tion, the child fails to acquire the 
identification which the family 
normally supplies. 


Family traditions play an im- 


®The extent to which Negro males as- 
sume responsibility for the support of their 
families is limited partially but not entirely 
by their limited employment opportunities 
in industrial occupations. 
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portant réle in the socialization of 
the child. The failure of the dis- 
organized Negro family to pass on 
traditions to children is only one 
aspect of its failure in its socializ- 
ing function. When considering the 
socializing réle of the family one 
should begin with the emotional 
needs of the child. Among the 
families arising out of unmarried 
motherhood in the rural South, the 
emotional needs of the children are 
generally satisfied. This is true 
even in those “maternal” families 
where the husband has gone off to 
work and has left his family to 
eke out an existence as a share- 
cropper of some tenant farmer. 
Among these people the mother’s 
love for her children rather than 
self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. Moreover, the community 
will forgive any transgression 
rather than condone the mother’s 
lack of love for her offspring. But 
in the city it is otherwise. Un- 
married motherhood brings econo- 
mic burdens, obstacles to personal 
gratifications, or shame and a 
sense of guilt, if not a loss of 
status. Therefore, illegitimate 
children are sometimes thrown in 
garbage cans or disposed of other- 
wise, or given up to social agencies 
for adoption. When they are kept 
by the mother they are often re- 
jected for the reasons indicated. 
The mother, deserted by the father 
of her children and bearing the 
entire burden of their support, 
may cherish her children despite 
hardships. But sometimes she re- 
acts as those unmarried mothers 
in the city who seek personal satis- 
factions unrelated to family living. 


Sometimes enforced separation 
from her children because of the 
necessity to make a living may 
make it impossible to give them 
the love and attention which they 
need. It is a familiar story to 
social workers and psychiatrists to 
hear the child of a broken home 
recount his or her rejection, im- 
agined or real. 


The failure of Negro children to 
have their emotional needs satis- 
fied because of disorganized family 
life is not confined to the lower 
classes. Because of the increasing 
mobility of Negro life resulting 
from wider contacts, education, 
and improvement in economic stat- 
us, the “middle class” in the Negro 
community has become relatively 
larger and the “upper class” has 
become more sharply differentiated 
because of its conspicuous con- 
sumption. Since Negroes as a 
whole are a group without deeply 
rooted traditions, except those 
stemming from the folk back- 
ground, the mobility which Ne- 
groes are experiencing results in 
considerable family disorganization. 
Some of this family disorganization 
leads to the complete disinteg- 
ration of family life, which is re- 
flected in divorces. But much of 
the family disorganization does 
not reach the divorce courts and 
is indicated in the individualiza- 
tion of the behavior of those who 
maintatn the forms of family life. 
As the result of family disorgani- 
zation among “middle class” and 
“upper class” Negroes, whether it 
reaches the divorce court or is con- 


cealed, children experience the 
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emotional effects of being neg- 
lected or rejected because their 
parents seek to satisfy the new 
wishes which a rise in status usu- 
ally brings. 


Even if Negro children who are 
members of disorganized families 
have their emotional needs satis- 
fied, love is not enough, to use the 
title of a recently announced book.’ 
Since family disorganization is so 
widespread, the family environ- 
ment of a large number of Negro 
children is precarious and frag- 
mentary. The behavior of the 
adults does not make sense. As 
Bruno Bettelheim stated in an ar- 
ticle, “Above all, they [children] 
need adults about them whose be- 
havior makes sense, who live a 
consistent set of values, and after 
whose image they can form a per- 
sonality.”* Since it is generally the 
father who is absent from the 
broken Negro family, the boys es- 
pecially suffer because there is no 
adult to provide the model or im- 
age of the values which should 
shape their personalities. Perhaps 
some psychiatrist will undertake 
to determine the effect upon the 
personality of Negro boys and 
youth of female dominance in so 
many families. 


The failure of disorganized Ne- 
gro families to perform their so- 
cializing function is indicated by 
the lack of discipline and the 
failure to teach useful habits in 


*Bruno Bettelheim, Love ts Not Enough: 
The Treatment of Emotionally Disturbed 
Children. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1950. 


8“Love is Not Enough,” The University 
of Chicago Magazine, Ja 1950, p. 3 


such families. In the absence of 
the father in broken homes the 
responsibility for any kind of dis- 
cipline devolves upon the mother, 
This discipline is often lax and 
spasmodic. Since the unmarried or 
deserted mother must spend much 
of her time away from home as a 
breadwinner, the children are left 
without discipline. Because of the 
lack of discipline, the children in 
such homes never acquire the most 
elementary habits in regard to 
cleanliness or even as to eating. 
The children are left to act accord- 
ing to their impulses. They do not 
even acquire the domestic work 
skills necessary to make a living in 
the only occupations in which they 
will find employment. Whatever 
moral training is provided by these 
broken homes is generally restrict- 
ed to a few homely injunctions 
about sex and honesty which have 
little meaning in the social en- 
vironment in which the children 
grow up. 


From the foregoing it is ap- 
parent that the disorganized Ne- 
gro families are characterized by 
the absence of “family living” 
which makes of the child a “human 
being.” For example, let us take 
the simple but important matter 
of eating. In many of the broken 
homes the members of the family ° 
seldom gather for a meal. Eating 
is an individual matter, lacking 
fellowship and communion, and 
without the ceremony associated 
with family meals. In fact, there 
is little ceremony in these families 
to bind the members together. 
There is little routine in family 
living to teach habits and create 
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expectations that provide a basis 
of emotional security. Children in 
these disorganized families are de- 
prived of the emotional security 
and sympathy which is one of the 
main values in family life. 


The failure of the disorganized 
Negro family to perform its social- 
izing function is partly responsible 
for the large amount of juvenile 
delinquency and crime among Ne- 
groes. There have been numerous 
studies showing that a large pro- 
portion of Negro children, as do 
white children, come from 
“broken” homes. But there have 
been few studies showing specifi- 
cally how family disorganization 
results in juvenile delinquency. 
Juvenile delinquency is primarily 
a community problem, since its 
incidence is definitely related to 
the organization of the community. 
But since all children living in 
“delinquent areas” of a city do not 
become delinquent, the character 
of the family*in these “delinquent 
areas” plays an important role. 
. Some families in “delinquency 
areas” manage to maintain their 
stability and organization and ex- 
ercise discipline over their chil- 
dren. It appears that the delin- 
quents come not from “broken 
homes” (for example, “broken” by 
the absence of a parent) but from 
disorganized families. These dis- 
organized families produce a large 
number of delinquent Negro youths 
because they have failed in their 
socializing function. Many of the 


Negro juvenile delinquents may be 
characterized as “wild” (not in the 
mistaken sense that the term is ap- 
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plied to so-called primitive or non- 
literate peoples), because they act 
upon impulse and do not even be- 
have according to the codes of 
behavior prescribed by gangs. In 
fact, there is some evidence that 
Negro juvenile delinquents and 
criminals act more frequently as 
individuals than white juvenile 
delinquents and criminals. At any 
rate the life histories of Negro 
juvenile delinquents and youthful 
criminals indicate that they are 
often the products of disorganized 
families. 


The widespread family disorgan- 
ization among Negroes affects the 
relations of Negro children and 
youth to the institutions of the 
community. The first and most 
important contact which the child 
has with the institutions in the 
community is, of course, with the 
public school. In providing know]l- 
edge and skills, the public school 
operates upon the assumption that 
it is possible to establish a certain 
routine and discipline among the 
students. The extent to which the 
students can acquire the knowl- 
edge and skills which it offers is 
determined by the cultural back- 
grounds of the students. More- 
over, the extent to which the 
students can become adjusted to 
the routine and discipline of the 
schools is affected by family train- 
ing. Negro children from dis- 
organized families often exhibit 
little interest in the knowledge and 


the skills provided by the public 
schools because it has little or no 
meaning for them in terms of their 
family backgrounds. The goals and 
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values provided by the public 
schools have no relation to the 
values which they have acquired 
in the family. In addition, children 
who have never been subjected to 
the discipline of normal family life 
find it difficult to conform to the 
routine and discipline required by 
the public school. Therefore, they 
are irregular in their attendance 
partly because of the lack of fam- 
ily discipline and partly because of 
the lack of interest. They are 
found among the truants who at- 
tempt to escape the “dull” subjects 
and discipline of the public school. 
Moreover, children from disorgan- 
ized families are conspicuous 
among those who “drop out of 
school” because of “lack of inter- 
est” or because of the necessity to 
“go to work.” 


We shall not attempt to show 
how disorganized family life affects 
the relations of the Negro child 
and youth to other institutions. 
For example, children in disorgan- 
ized families are less likely than 
children in well organized families 
to participate in the religious in- 
stitutions of the community. More- 
over, it seems that the lack of 
family discipline and a failure of 
the disorganized family to provide 
models and images of the values 
of the community are partly re- 
sponsible at least for the irregular 
work habits and lack of ambition 
among many Negro youths. 


CONCLUSION 


In this essay we have been con- 
cerned with the problems of Negro 
children and youth resulting from 
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family disorganization. Because of 
the lack of studies dealing specific- 
ally with this problem it has been 
necessary to draw upon informa- 
tion and insights in numerous stu- 
dies dealing with Negro children 
and youth as well as the writer’s 
studies of various aspects of Negro 
family life. Therefore, what is 
presented here should be regarded 
as hypotheses to be tested by stu- 
dies dealing with the problems 
which we have treated here. It 
appears that the first most import- 
ant problem resulting from the 
widespread family disorganization 
among Negroes is economic be- 
cause about a fifth of the Negro 
children and youth must depend 
upon the earnings of the mother 
or female head of the family. This 
problem has been alleviated to 
some extent by the provision of aid 
to dependent children. However, the 
lightening of the burden of Negro 
mothers has not helped much the 
social problems of children and 
youth in disorganized Negro fami- 
lies. As the result of family dis- 
organization a large proportion of 
Negro children and youth have not 
undergone the socialization which 
only the family can provide. The 
disorganized families have failed 
to provide for their emotional needs 
and have not provided the discip- 
line and habits which are necessary 
for personality development. Be- 
cause the disorganized family has 
failed in its function as a socializ- 
ing agency, it has handicapped the 
children in their relations to the 
institutions in the community. 
Moreover, family disorganization 
has been partially responsible for 
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a large amount of juvenile delin- 
quency and adult crime among 
Negroes. Since the widespread 
family disorganization among Ne- 
groes has resulted from the failure 
of the father to play the role in 


family life required by American 
society, the mitigation of this prob- 
lem must await those changes in 
the Negro and American society 
which will enable the Negro father 
to play the réle required of him. 








CHAPTER VII 
HEALTH PROBLEMS AND NEEDS OF NEGRO CHILDREN 
RuTH B. TAYLOR 


Assistant Chief, Medical Social Section, Division of Tuberculosis, 


Public Health Service, FSA 


With the Midcentury White 
House Conference rapidly be- 
coming a reality for 1950, con- 
sideration of the problems and 
needs of children is particularly 
appropriate. The purpose of the 
conference has been described as 
“stock-taking’”—“how we can de- 
velop in children the mental, 
emotional, and spiritual qualities 
essential to individual happiness 
and to responsible citizenship and 
what physical, economic, and social 
conditions are deemed necessary 
to this development?” 


This discussion concerns one of 
these conditions—the physical or 
health needs—and one group of 
children, the largest minority in 
this country, the Negro. The focus 
of the material presented will be 
the answers, at least in part, to 
three questions: 


(1) How do the health status, 
the health problems, and the 
health needs of Negro child- 
ren compare with those of 
other children throughout 
the country? 

(2) What are some of the condi- 
tions — social, economic, or 
medical — which affect the 
general health problem? 


1A Fair Chance for a Healthy Personality 
—Midcentury Conference on Children and 
Youth. Washington Federal Security 
Agency. 


(3) What can and should be 
done to improve the situa- 
tion? 


In spite of a vast amount of 
material about the health problems 
of children, there is a surprising 
dearth of this kind of information 
about Negro children in particular. 
This fact has some interesting im- 
plications. The concern about child- 
ren in general and the lack of em- 
phasis on any special] group within 
this category is encouraging. This 
shows a desire to consider all child- 
ren to be equally in need of at- 
tention. At the same time, how- 
ever, it raises certain questions 
about whether the special needs of 
certain groups of children are be- 
ing given full consideration. 


It is estimated that there are 
today 50 million children and 
young people in the United States. 
Of the total Negro population in 
this country (approximately 10 per 
cent of the estimated general popu- 
lation of 146,113,000, or 14,711,000 
in 1948) 2, about 5,500,000 are under 
the age of 20, with about as many 
males as females. 


The health needs and problems 
of this large group of American 
children can, for the purposes of 


2Vital Statistics, U. S. Summary, Vol. 30, 
Number 1, 1948, Washington. 
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this discussion, be considered in 
terms of illness and disability. 
More specifically, perhaps, it can 
be discussed in terms of (1) mor- 
tality, (2) morbidity, and (3) 
physical impairment. 


MaJorR HEALTH PROBLEMS 
Mortality 


The usual approach to problems 
of health is to consider mortality 
rates as indices, primarily because 
these data are more accessible and 
reliable than morbidity or pre- 
valence figures. Furthermore, 
mortality figures lend themselves 
to detailed analysis in terms of 
age, race, sex, geographic distribu- 
tion, and rank order of the various 
causes of death. Mortality rates 
for Negro children have shown a 
steady, sharp decline. However 
they are still disproportionately 
high. Infant mortality rates which 
are recognized as a gauge for 
evaluating health conditions, have 
also continued to decline rapidly 
among Negroes, and at about the 
Same rate as infant mortality 
among whites. However, infant 
mortality among Negroes is higher 
than among whites, and the excess 
of Negro mortality over that for 
whites is greater in the later 
months of infancy than in the first 
month of life. Geographically, the 
problem is most acute in small 
towns and rural areas. The re- 
corded mortality for infants under 
one month of age is low in rural 
areas, but this is undoubtedly due 
to poor registration of deaths. 


Past infancy, the mortality rates 
for Negroes are also declining en- 


couragingly, especially among 
those in the younger age groups. 
These decreases are comparable to 
those of the white groups of the 
same ages. 


When we examine the leading 
causes of death in Negroes under 
20 we find the highest ranks oc- 
cupied by preventable conditions. 
The first three, for example, are 
accidents excluding those caused by 
motor-vehicles, tuberculosis, and 
motor-vehicle accidents, in the age 
group 5-20. In the 1-4 age group, 
pneumonia and influenza outrank 
these three causes; while in infants 
under 1 year of age, premature 
birth, pneumonia and influenza, 
and injury at birth are the top- 
ranking causes of death. These 
same causes are among the leading 
five for the total United States 
population at these ages. 


Morbidity 


Although illness is a major prob- 
lem in childhood, racial com- 
parisons are lacking. Mortality 
rates and statements of leading 
causes of death do not necessarily 
reflect the sickness rates, since 
only fatal illnesses are included in 
the former. However, there are 
few available and reliable data on 
incidence and prevalence of dis- 
ease. 


Dr. Lesser® of the Children’s 
Bureau has observed that there 
is greater emphasis in recent 


8Arthur J. Lesser, “Facing the Facts 
About the Problem of Health.” Unpublished 
speech at the Institute of Public Relations, 
Baltimore, 1947. 
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literature on illness and defects 
than on mortality. He considers 
this a hopeful sign and an indica- 
tion of a trend toward the preven- 
tion of illness and death. 


According to America’s Health, 
“Over 1,400,000 children are handi- 
capped by diabetes, tuberculosis, 
epilepsy, rheumatic fever and rheu- 
matic heart disease, orthopedic 
and plastic defects. Another mil- 
lion have hearing defects, 4,000,000 
have visual defects, and 20,000,000 
have dental defects. The figures on 
mental health are not known, but 
18 out of every 100 4-F’s in the 
draft were rejected because of 
mental and personality disorders. 
Most of the problems of mental 
health start in childhood.’* 


Some of the usual diseases of 
childhood have been reduced al- 
most to the vanishing point. These 
include diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
and bone tuberculosis. Others may 
or may not be increasing in in- 
cidence, but are undoubtedly re- 
ceiving more attention because of 
case-finding programs, improved 
diagnostic facilities, and more 
valid statistics. Prominent among 
these conditions are rheumatic 
fever, its related heart involve- 
ments, crippling conditions of all 
kinds, and tuberculosis, especially 
after the age of 15.° 


Considering all illnesses (dis- 
abling and nondisabling) reported 


4America’s Health—A Report to the Na- 
tion, National Health Assembly, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1949. 

'“The Toll of Rheumatic Fever”, The 
Child, 13: No. 6, 1949, 


in periodic canvasses, the least 
amount of illness occurred at 15-24 
years. The annual rates per 1,000 
for the various age groups were 
as follows: 


Age Annual Rate Per 1,000 
Under 5 L212 

5-14 845 

15-24 29 


Physical Defects 


As noted in the previous quota- 
tion from America’s Health, the 
estimated numbers of children 
with hearing, visual, orthopedic, 
and dental defects are quite signi- 
ficant. This observation is con- 
firmed by the findings of the Farm 
Security Administration. On the 
basis of physical examination of 
their clientele in selected areas — 
both white and Negro farm owners 
and their families in Southern 
counties who “belonged to the 
lower-than-average income group” 
—the following comments were 
made: “The prevalence of de- 
fective vision, impaired hearing, 
diseased tonsils, and deviated sep- 
tum was found to be comparatively 
low among rural Negroes”; “less 
dental caries (were found) among 
Negroes than whites” ; and “Negro 
children had been immunized less 
frequently than white”. 


Available data do not indicate 
that race is a factor in prevalence 
rates of these illnesses. However, 
it is reasonable to suppose, in the 
absence of more adequate statis- 
tics, that at least 10 per cent of all 
childhood disability will be found 
among Negro children since this 
group comprises that proportion 
of the total child population. 
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In the report of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics Study of 
Child Health Services,® the present 
status and trends in child health 
are summarized as follows: 


The United States may feel justly proud 
of the gains which have been made in 
protecting the health of its children. Mortal- 
ity in infancy and childhood has decreased ; 
certain diseases which accounted for a high 
proportion of deaths twenty-five or even 
ten years ago have become less frequent or 
have largely disappeared. The death rate 
among pre-school children . . . . [and] 
among school age children has declined... . 
due mainly to the control of communicable 
diseases. The rapidly changing mortality 
picture has brought about major shifts in 
the relative importance of the various causes 
of death and, consequently, new concepts re- 
garding the chief problems and objectives 
in child health today. Where children re- 
ceive the best that modern medical science 
offers, health records are outstanding. But 
if we look within the averages, there is 
little room for complacency. 


Unfortunately, we are unable 
to estimate the extent to which 
these gains in controlling disease 
are affecting the Negro child. We 
can, however, take some en- 
couragement from the rapidly de- 
clining death rates. It is important 
that we do not become complacent 
either; there seems no reason for 
one to do so. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING HEALTH 
PROBLEMS 


In considering the second 
general question relating to the 





*Child Health Services and Pediatric Edu- 
cation—Report of the Committee for the 
Study of Child Health Service: The Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics with the co- 
Operation of the United States Public Health 
Service and the Children’s Bureau. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1949, 


conditions which affect the general 
health problem, one is confronted 
by several dilemmas. There are 
many factors, both positive and 
negative, which affect the health 
of children. It is therefore un- 
realistic to consider only those 
which accentuate the problem and 
give no thought to those which 
prevent problems, or which help 
to mitigate these problems once 
they have arisen. Also, there must 
be some question as to whether the 
needs of Negro children, as well 
as the conditions which surround 
them, are any different from those 
of other children. The Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Ser- 
vice contends that the variation 
is not so much one of kind as it 
is one of degree.? Annie Lee Davis 
of the Children’s Bureau believes 
that they are essentially the same, 
except for one factor: 


The fundamental needs of these [Negro] 
children are the same as of all children. 
They meet the same problems in family and 
community living that all children face in 
their growth to maturity. But in addition 
to these problems they meet extra obstacles 
to normal growth and development that 
result from the inferior position in the 
social structure to which they and their 
families have been relegated. In spite of 
these handicaps, many children in minority 
groups develop a measure of inner security 
that enables them to free their energies for 
constructive action.’ 


The final sentence of Mrs. Davis’ 
statement touches upon yet an- 
other difficulty in evaluating con- 


7L. A. Scheele, The Health Status and 
Health Education of Negroes—A General 
Introductory Statement, Journal of Negro 
Education, 18: 200-208, 1949. 

8Annie Lee Davis, Attitudes Toward 
Minority Groups. The Child, 12: 1948. 
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ditions and needs—still unanswer- 
ed questions as to the relative im- 
portance and influence of the bio- 
logical constitution, the environ- 
ment, and the emotions upon the 
individual and his health. In re- 
viewing the literature, one finds 
many contradictory statements— 
all of which are made with equal 
conviction and all of which appear 
to be based on scientific data. One 
source, commenting on the findings 
of several surveys shows a high 
correlation between income and the 
availability of medical care, and 
illness incidence rates. Another 
source agrees that the highest 
rates are present in families with 
annual incomes of less than $1,000. 
Beyond that point, there is little 
variation in the incidence of ill- 
ness, except for rheumatic fever; 
however, some relationship was 
found between the incidence of 
certain illnesses (pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, etc.) and the extent 
of overcrowding.’° 


Still another reference reports 
that some families are “sickly” and 
others “healthy” without signi- 
ficant differences in income level 
or crowding. The most frequent 
illnesses, it continues, are rheu- 
matic fever, pneumonia, and psy- 
choses, and the frequency of illness 
in children is directly affected by 


*“The American Family, A Factual Back- 
ground—Report of Inter-Agency Commit- 
tees”, National Conference on Family Life, 
My 1948. 

10Violet B. Turner, “Chronic Illness.” 
Unpublished Digest of Selected References 
on Its Extent, Prevention and Control. 
Washington: Federal Security Agency, Public 
Health Service, Division of Public Health 
Methods, D 1949, 
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the presence of a psychoneurotic 
person in the home."! 


Finally, another source, sum- 
marizing the findings of 89 refer- 
ences, concludes that the “health 
of the individual is affected by and 
has an effect on the health and 
well-being of the family of which 
he is a member. Heredity and con- 
stitutional factors seem to play a 
part in longevity and the incidence 
of certain diseases ... Many chronic 
diseases seem to originate in the 
mental and emotional factors of 
family life . . . There is a close 
relation between family income 
and incidence, prevalence, and 
severity of illness.’’!? 


Perhaps one must “pay his 
money and take his choice’, or 
accept all of these possibilities. The 
obvious conclusion is that in evalu- 
ating needs and conditions, one 
must consider (1) the child’s basic 
hereditary constitution; (2) his 
physical and social environment— 
which involves not only the usual 
elements of housing, income, nutri- 
tion, etc., but also the health of 
others in the household; and (3) 
the emotional atmosphere in the 
home. 


If there is disagreement regard- 
ing the relative influences of these 
factors, there is, I feel, no more 
reason for agreement about the 
racial factor. The general con- 
clusion of most observers is that 
disease rates among Negro families 
are higher, with variations in cer- 
tain types of illness. The majority 
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of references, however, do not dis- 
tinguish between possible differ- 
ences in varying economic levels 
within the racial group. The 
writers fall into the traditional 
pattern of stating categorically 
that income and illness are closely 
related, that Negroes have lower 
incomes, and ergo — that Negroes 
have more illness. Syllogisms are 
often logical, but not always true. 
The fallacies in this one are ob- 
vious — (1) not. all illness is re- 
lated to income, and above the 
minimum level there is not too 
much correlation; (2) not all Ne- 
groes are in the lower income 
brackets and the levels have been 
raised appreciably in recent years; 
and (3) the dearth of data on the 
racial analyses for incidence and 
prevalence of disease leaves these 
rates and the conclusions which 
can be drawn from them a matter 
of conjecture. 


Needs 


The lack of conclusive data 
should not preclude our taking 
precautionary measures. On the 
basis of our general experience, 
we can draw certain tentative con- 
clusions as to the basic needs of 
the Negro child (and any other 
child, for that matter) not only to 
protect him from illness, but also 
to enable him to develop his fullest 
capabilities. 


A Good Constitution at Birth.— 
The protection of children from 
certain transmissible diseases has 
been attempted through laws re- 
quiring premarital examinations 
and silver nitrate injection into 


the eyes of the new-born; beyond 
that, legislation can do little. But 
future generations can be 
strengthened by the correction of 
defects and the preservation of 
health in the present child popula- 
tion. It is also possible to see to 
it that children can and will be 
born in hospitals under adequate 
medical supervision, since there 
is a known relationship between 
infant ill health and mortality and 
home births. 


A Healthy Environment. ~— In- 
come, housing, nutrition, health 
habits, and general standards of 
living are important factors, and 
the family relationships and the 
emotional atmosphere are equally 
important, if not more influential. 
The child who is loved and made 
to feel secure may be able to trans- 
cend unsatisfactory environmental 
factors which otherwise might be 
conducive to illness or other forms 
of physical or social handicap. 


Adequate Resources for Medical 
Supervision and Care. — Child 
health conferences are needed to 
preserve the health of the well 
child, as are resources for diag- 
nosis and treatment of illness. For 
particular illnesses, children may 
require convalescent institutions, 
foster homes, or special camps; re- 
habilitation services, occupational 
therapy, or special educational op- 
portunities, as well as psychiatric 
care and social case work services. 


Education and Recreation.—For 
the well child, and especially for 
the child handicapped by disability 
or illness, these services are neces- 
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sary to prepare the child for his 
future position in society, to give 
him a basis for being socially ac- 
ceptable and secure, and to enable 
him to discover and develop to the 
fullest his individual capacities and 
latent talents. Through educational 
facilities, we can teach health 
habits, good hygiene, and preven- 
tion of disease as well as the 3 R’s. 
Recreation, too, is essential in 
order to aid in building strong 
bodies and healthy social relation- 
ships. 


Discipline.—Over-protection and 
lack of firmness in relation to right 
and wrong only serve to confuse 
children and are not kindness, as 
some doting parents choose to be- 
lieve. On the other hand, repres- 
sion and harshness may be equally 
damaging. Children must learn 
how to get along in a social en- 
vironment of which they are only 
a relatively small part, must learn 
that they must respect the rights 
and property of others, and that 
they are respected themselves only 
when they command this attitude 
by their own behavior. If a child 
becomes ill, his condition and its 
treatment should be discussed with 
him. If he endangers his health 
by faulty habits or wilful disobedi- 
ence, direction must be given in 
a way that carries conviction. At 
the same time, children must be 
made to feel that restrictions and 
disciplinary measures are just and 
purposeful, and that their parents 
love, accept, understand, and are 
willing to help them even though 
their behavior is not condoned. 


Each child is an individual and 
should be treated as such. 


Negative Factors 


The factors which militate 
against the achievement of these 
goals are legion. Some relate to 
medical and others to social limita- 
tions within our present society. 
We might consider the following 
as some of the major problems or 
gaps: 


Medical.—The recent American 
Academy of Pediatrics study has 
“. . . recognized the inferior posi- 
tion of children in minority groups 
with respect to medical care. Child- 
ren of migrant workers and child- 
ren of certain racial groups have 
special problems. . . . hospitals and 
clinics to which they would be 
eligible on the basis of their econo- 
mic status are frequently closed 
to them because of admission polic- 
ies based on residence or race.... 
For the country as a whole,... 
we have no knowledge of the 
amount of care received by non- 
white children [except] for a few 
states, [where] data were obtained 
on services . . . provided by hos- 
pitals and by community health 
agencies.” The study showed that 
(1) children in areas with medical 
facilities do not always get care, 
nor is the quality of care neces- 
sarily good; (2) children in isolat- 
ed counties receive one-third less 
medical care than those in or near 
cities, and Southern children are 
particularly at a disadvantage; 
(3) the ratios of physicians (es- 
pecially pediatricians) and of den- 
tists to children are low in isolated 
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counties and in the South; (4) 
Negro children in the South are 
particularly handicapped regard- 
ing dental care; (5) in some states 
almost all babies are born in hos- 
pitals, while in the Southeast only 
1 out of 4 Negro babies is born in 
a hospital; (6) comparatively few 
Negro children in Southern states 
get hospital care; and (7) special 
services such as institutional facili- 
ties for nervous or mental diseases, 
convalescent care, mental hygiene 
clinics, school health services and 
immunization vary widely from 
state to state and are often in- 
adequate or missing. The adequacy 
and availability of all these re- 
sources were directly related to 
the economic level of the individual 
states.?° 


Social—Social factors are im- 
portant in the maintenance of 
health and the prevention of ill- 
ness, and in lessening the danger 
of a recurrence or an aggravated 
form of disease once a child has 
become ill. If almost a third of 
the population is subsisting on a 
gross cash income of less than 
$2,000%* and if there is a higher 
prevalence rate of disease among 
this group, and furthermore, if the 
the lower income families have the 
largest number of children (all 
of which are theories that have 


13Child Health Services and Pediatric 
Education—Report of the Committee for the 
Study of Child Health Service: The Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics with the co- 
operation of the USPHS and the Children’s 
Bureau. New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1949, 

14The Nation’s Health, A Report to the 
President by Oscar Ewing, Washington: 
Federal Security Agency, 1948. 


been advanced on the basis of some 
investigations), the burden of ill- 
ness must fall upon those least able 
to carry it. Moreover, there must 
be a vicious cycle set up, since dis- 
ease produces more economic and 
social problems. 


Considering the possibility of 
some relationship between such 
diseases as tuberculosis (one of the 
major causes of death among Ne- 
gro children) and poor physical 
environment and overcrowding, 
housing might be a major factor 
in mortality rates. Vital statisti- 
cians also point out a further in- 
dication of this relationship in an- 
other regard. Accidents in both 
races is a leading cause of death, 
and for Negro children conflagra- 
tion burns and falls are the lead- 
ing cause of the accidents. True, 
the problem of housing is to some 
extent, but not wholly, related to 
income. With the serious shortages 
of suitable dwellings in most 
metropolitan centers — a fact too 
well established to need elabora- 
tion — it is possible that even with 
adequate income families cannot 
obtain satisfactory living condi- 
tions. 


The American standard of living 
(for both Negro and white fami- 
lies) is higher than it has ever 
been in history. Mortality rates 
are going down — to some extent, 
possibly because of these higher 
standards — and certain com- 
municable diseases have almost 
been eradicated. However, other 
diseases are coming into greater 
prominence. Whether their pre- 
valence is increasing or whether 
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better diagnosis is responsible for 
their greater prominence is ap- 
parently not known. Accordingly, 
there must be other factors besides 
the environmental which may be 
contributing to this apparent dis- 
parity. 


A Children’s Bureau article con- 
cludes with the statement that “we 
must start with a generation of 
children well born, that is, born 
into a situation where they can 
have adequate physical care and 
emotional satisfaction to ensure 
sound development of body, mind 
and emotions.”*> Whether or not 
one agrees with the psychosomatic 
concept that the majority of all ill- 
ness and accidents (and even 
dental caries) are produced by 
emotional conflicts, it is readily 
apparent that certain disabling 
and long-term illnesses produce 
personality changes or traumas in 
children even as they do in adults. 
For all people, the most pervasive 
reaction to disability is fear. Un- 
less relieved, these patterns may 
become fixed, or there may be re- 
gression to earlier infantile states 
leading to resistance to getting 
well; or, once recovery takes place, 
relapse or recurrency may be re- 
sorted to in an effort to secure the 
gratifications that illness and de- 
pendency produce. A lack of a- 
wareness to these problems can 
produce lasting emotional and 


physical effects. 


15Flizabeth R. Rice, “Prenatal Clinic 
Should Offer Medical Social Services.” The 
Child, 13: S 1949, 
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Positive Factors 


Medical.—The increased under- 
standing of the significance of the 
emotions in relation to illness and 
its prevention and cure, is one of 
the brighter spots in the total 
health picture. The recognition of 
the patient as a person and of the 
psychogenesis of many diseases is 
being stressed in many medical 
and nursing schools. As a matter 
of fact, the American Academy 
of Pediatrics Study showed that 
undergraduate medical students 
receive instruction in social and 
environmental factors in 38 of the 
70 schools of medicine. 


Other medical gains, some of 
which are summarized in “Child- 
ren in a Democracy” (published 10 
years ago as a report of the 1940 
White House Conference) include 
more knowledge about the health, 
growth, and development of the 
child: higher objectives — better 
nutrition, protection from in- 
fection, and preventive care of 
sight, hearing, teeth, etc. ; the great 
improvement in _ public health 
generally; the prevention of dis- 
ease and death among adults, thus 
keeping the homes of many child- 
ren intact and free of serious de- 
privation. One statement in this 
pamphlet warrants special note: 
“Science has made it clear that 
strict race lines cannot be drawn 
and also that no factual basis 
exists for any assumption that one 
race is superior to another”; it 
goes on to advocate the more uni- 
form extension of these medical 
gains to children in minority 
groups. 
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The National Negro Health 
News** commenting on the strides 
made toward improving the health 
of Negroes over the last 10 years 
concludes that as social conditions 
become better, even greater gains 
will be made. 


Social. — Some of the environ- 
mental factors which point in the 
positive direction are the following 
changes in the Negro’s social 
stature: increase in the median 
number of school years completed ; 
total school enrollment, which com- 
pares favorably with figures for 
white children; three times as 
many Negroes in professions as 
there were 50 years ago, and an 
additional large number in execu- 
tive or proprietary positions in 
business and industry; an uptrend 
in general employment and an in- 
crease in the number of skilled, 
highly paid occupations held by 
Negroes, and more home owner- 
ship — approximately 25 per cent 
of Negro dwelling occupants own 
their dwellings (interestingly, 
there is a higher proportion in the 
South). The annual purchasing 
power of Negroes in the United 
States is unofficially estimated at 
6 billion dollars. Migration, which 
might in some instances have 
created serious problems, has also 
provided important social benefits. 


As in many areas, our knowl- 
edge of the extent and variety of 
all of these factors and of their 
effects upon the health of people 
is only as good as our judgment. 





16National Negro Health News, 18: No. 
1, Ja-Mr 1950. 


Facts are needed. Perhaps one of 
the most rewarding signs of pro- 
gress is the attempt now being 
made by the Journal of Negro 
Education to assemble the data and 
the collective opinions of persons 
who are in strategic positions, and 
to stimulate further study. How- 
ever, as Charles S. Johnson stated 
in the Summer 1949 issue of this 
Journal, there is “a burden of dis- 
ability which the community sus- 
tains and which might well be 
reduced or eliminated through the 
application of our present knowl- 
edge of science and social engineer- 
ing to the socio-economic factors 
associated with health status’. 


CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The health conditions confront- 
ing Negro children is well sum- 
marized by Neota Larson in the 
May, 1950 issue of The Child: 


We certainly have not solved the health 
problems of children in minority groups. 
Thirteen out of every 100 children under 
20 years of age in the United States are 
nonwhite — Negro, Indian, or Oriental. 
At birth a nonwhite child, according to 
estimates for 1948, had a life expectancy 
8 years shorter than that of a white baby. 
The maternal mortality rate in 1948 among 
nonwhite mothers was over 3 times as high 
as it was among white mothers. Infant 
mortality was over 114 times as high among 
nonwhite as among the white. It is signficant 
that in that year the average annual income 
of these families was only about half that 
of white families. Negro children, who make 
up 95 per cent of all nonwhite children, live 
predominantly in localities that are below the 
national average in child health and welfare 
services and that have social and legal 
barriers separating white from Negro child- 
ren. 
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From available, reliable sources, 
we can see some encouraging de- 
velopments in the health status of 
Negro children. This trend is dis- 
cernible largely in the sharp re- 
duction of death rates at all age 
levels. However, the chief causes 
of death continue to comprise pre- 
ventable conditions, pointing to 
some obvious gaps in our social 
order. 


Information on disease incidence 
and prevalence is limited. We know 
that illness is a serious problem 
in childhood and that there is ap- 
parently an increasing amount of 
chronic disease in the younger age 
group. On the other hand, certain 
diseases of childhood which were 
prevalent in former years have 
practically disappeared. The ex- 
tent to which Negro children are 
affected by those trends cannot 
be determined since few racial 
comparisons have been drawn. 


Factors which accentuate the 
problem may be both medical and 
social. They include inadequacies 
and the uneven distribution of 
medical resources, especially in 
some areas of the country; the 
lack of any real data on prevalence 
rates and special problems of 
minority groups; and serious social 
and economic deprivations for a 
large part of the general popula- 
tion. Trends which are operating 
in the direction of improving the 
health status are gains in medical 
knowledge, developments in public 
health, and the general raising of 
the standards of living. 


The effect of physical, and en- 


vironmental factors on morbidity 
rates has long been recognized, but 
the varying correlations between 
them leaves some question as to 
whether they are the only or most 
important influences. Other pos- 
sibilities for consideration are the 
psychogenic or emotional compon- 
ents about which too little igs 
known in spite of research in the 


field. 


Another area in which there is 
insufficient factual material, so 
that further study is obviously 
needed, is the present social status 
of the Negro. What evidence we 
have points out major gains in 
recent years, especially in the 
economic picture. Questions might 
be asked, however, as to whether 
this progress is contributing to the 
feeling of security and self-respect 
which is fundamental to a well- 
adjusted personality. If Negro 
children are to be healthy, “first- 
class citizens” of the future, this 
phase of their development may 
be of paramount importance. 


WuaT NEEpDs To BE DONE 


1. Effect a more adequate and 
equitable distribution of preven- 
tive and curative medical resources 
and activities — general practi- 
tioners, pediatricians, dentists, 
nurses, social workers, hospital 
beds, cenvalescent and other 
special resources, health programs 
for school children, child health or 
well baby conferences, community 
public health services, funds for 
the provision of medical care. Edu- 
cation in the use of these resources 
is indicated. 
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2.Gather more data on the ex- 
tent and nature of our health prob- 
lems and on the causative factors 
contributing to their incidence 
and prevalence—both in general 
and with regard to problems of 
specially affected groups. 


3. Increase resources for en- 
couraging or aiding the training 
and employment of professional 
and technical personnel — which 
necessitates the establishment or 
expansion of facilities for training, 
since all institutions are already 
overloaded. 


4.Make available additional 
funds from voluntary and official 
sources not only to make these im- 
provements possible, but also to 
protect children and adults from 
economic distress and from emo- 
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tional and physical strains which 
probably contribute to a large 
amount of illness and disability. 


5. Stimulate aggressive vigilance 
and action to prevent trauma to 
any specific groups of children. 
Child labor laws need to be en- 
forced, migrant families protected, 
children with permanent mental or 
physical defects properly supervis- 
ed, those with special capabilities 
and unusual talents encouraged, 
and every child provided with the 
kind of environment in which he 
can develop into a useful member 
of society. The Negro child will 
capitalize on these gains if they 
can be realized with the same kind 
of fortitude that he has shown in 
overcoming his traditional handi- 
caps. 











CHAPTER VIII 


SOME PROBLEMS AND NEEDS OF NEGRO CHILDREN AS 
REVEALED BY COMPARATIVE DELINQUENCY AND 
CRIME STATISTICS 


Mary HuFF DIaGcs 


Assistant Professor, Department of Sociology and Pre-Social Work, 
Hunter College 


INTRODUCTION 


The American Commonwealth 
has now had a half century of 
experience in dealing with juvenile 
offenders as personalities separate 
from adult criminals. During this 
period, experimentation in the 
treatment of these children has 
had the full benefit of the results 
of research in sociology, psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry, social work and 
pediatrics. Childrens’ courts are a 
commonplace in every state of the 
union even though they differ in 
organization and approach almost 
as greatly as they do in number. 
Detention homes, training schools, 
and after-care programs have been 
developed around the child and his 
needs, and staffed with persons 
specially trained for the jobs. In 
the field of child welfare, those 
minimum essentials of family and 
community life have been isolated, 
without which no child may be 
expected to develop into a success- 
ful and well-adjusted adult. These 
things, and more, are of our com- 
mon professional heritage and 
equipment today in dealing with 
the juvenile delinquent. 


Nevertheless, numerically, the 
juvenile delinquent has increased 
in number and in percentage of the 


total population, and the recidivism 
rate still is high. This record is 
not consistent with the growth in 
knowledge of the making and un- 
making of delinquents; and but 
for a few salient factors, it might 
well be asked “Why the number of 
juvenile failures, with so much ex- 
pert knowledge available?” 


A partial answer may be found 
in the war years, and in the fact 
that it is still a professional truth 
that a community has just as much 
juvenile misconduct as it deserves; 
that an absence of such problems 
means an adequately financed and 
directed network of social agencies 
and facilities for all children within 
a community. 


Juvenile delinquency is defined 
variously by different states, both 
from the point of the conduct pro- 
scribed and the age of the indivi- 
duals included. However, the social 
component is rather constant, ir- 
respective of the governmental 
area in which it is found, and 
roughly is as follows: a child in 
need of certain minimae of family 
and community life, but to whom, 
for various reasons, these essen- 
tials are presently being denied. 


The general trend in numbers of 
children coming before the various 
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DELINQUENCY AND 


courts handling juvenile delin- 
quency cases in this country dur- 
ing the period 1938 to 1948 was 
upward during the war years to 
a peak in 1945, and downward 
since.’ But the pattern so far as the 
Negro child is concerned has not 
shown the downward trend, but 
rather has remained consistently 
high. Throughout the period that 
the Children’s Bureau collected 
statistics which included the racial 
identity of cases reported by the 
various courts, this pattern was 
evident.” 

Detailed studies of Negro chil- 
dren whose problems make them 
community concern have revealed 
that in addition to the inadequate 
situations usually found in the 
family and community life of juve- 
nile delinquents in America, the 
Negro child’s condition is compli- 
cated further by his minority stat- 


us, which, taken differentially in 
different parts of this country may 
mean anything from a complete 
absence of social services for his 
family with their problems to in- 
adequate and inferior types of care 
offered, though his problems may 
be considerably severe. Therefore, 
any interpretation of the available 
statistics dealing with the Negro 
child’s dilemma must be made with 
these factors well in mind. 


ee 


‘Federal Security Agency, Juvenile Cour 
Statistics, 1948. Division of Research, U.S. 
Children’s Bureau, D 1949, 

*Mary Huff Diggs, “The Problems and 
Needs of Negro Youth as Revealed by De- 
linquency and Crime Statistics”. Journal of 
Negro Education, 9: 311-20, 1940. 
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DELINQUENCY RATES 
AMONG NEGROES 


For the country as a whole, the 
decrease in the juvenile delin- 
quency population during 1948 was 
substantially smaller than in the 
two preceeding years, 1947 and 
1946, which evidently means that 
a levelling off in the annual volume 
has begun. But if the 1948 level is 
representative, then the post-war 
years must be prepared for a 
larger number of children who will 
come before the courts annually 
than was the case before the war. 
These figures include all children 
who came before the various courts 
that reported, and who were ad- 
judicated delinquents, and are not 
analyzed in terms of the racial 
identity of the child. It is therefore 
necessary to examine court reports 
of municipalities where Negroes 
constitute a substantial portion of 
the population, in order to ascer- 
tain with specificity what has 
been happening to the Negro child 
during the same period. 


Philadelphia has been chosen for 
two reasons: it’s Negro population 
is substantial; and one of the most 
thorough studies to date of the 
delinquent Negro child was made 
in that city.* From the 1948 An- 
nual Report of the Municipal Court 
of Philadelphia, it is evident that 
approximately one-half of all chil- 
dren who came before the Chil- 


3Mary Huff Diggs, A Comparative Study 
of Delinquent Behaviour Manifestations in 
100 Delinquent and 100 Non-delinquent Ne- 
gro Boys. Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan 
Microfilm. Ph.D. dissertation, Bryn Mawr 
College, 1945. 
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dren’s Division of this Court were 
Negroes. This was true of 49 per 
cent of the boys and 55 per cent of 
the girls cases. Most of these chil- 
dren, both Negro and non-Negro, 
were 14 and 15 years of age. And 
44 per cent of the Negro boys and 
girls had been known to the court 
previously. 


Additional significance is given 
these statistics when they are re- 
lated to the general child popula- 
tion of the city of Philadelphia. 
Since 1930, the population of juve- 
nile court age, 7 to 15, has declined 
steadily, from 314,836 in 1930 to 
236,902 in 1948, or 25 per cent. 
This decrease was largely the re- 
sult of movement of many inhabit- 
ants to the suburbs. During these 
same 19 years, the number of juve- 
nile delinquents who were residents 
of Philadelphia per 1000 children 
in the population dropped from 20 
in 1930 to 16 in 1948.° 


Besides the movement of many 
families to the suburbs, important 
changes in the racial composition 
of the population took place. Ac- 
cording to the school census dur- 
ing the 19 years from 1930 to 
1948, the number of non-Negro 
children between the ages of 7 to 
15 residing in Philadelphia de- 
creased 35 per cent, while the num- 
ber of Negro children increased 64 
per cent. In other words, while the 
city was losing an annual average 
of approximately 4,600 non-Negro 
children, during that same time it 


435th Annual Report, Municipal Court of 
Philadelphia, 1948. p. 28. 
5Ibid., p. 30. 
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was gaining about 1,000 Negro 
children each year. In 1930, 10 
per cent of the children of juvenile 
court age in Philadelphia were Ne- 
groes; in 1940, 16 per cent; and in 
1948, 20 per cent were from this 
racial group. Since 1930, the num- 
ber of non-Negro delinquent boys 
has decreased 62 per cent while 
the number of delinquent Negro 
boys has increased 33 per cent. 
During the same period, the num- 
ber of non-Negro delinquent girls 
decreased 34 per cent. The cor- 
responding figure for delinquent 
Negro girls is 67. This increase in 
delinquency among Negro children 
is not due entirely to an increase 
in total numbers in the general 
population, because the ratio of 
non-Negro children per 1,000 child 
population decreased from 16 in 
1930 to 10 in 1948, while the ratio 
for the Negro delinquent decreased 
from 44 in 1930 to 37 in 1948. That 
is, the Negro child had a ratio that 
was approximately four times that 
of the non-Negro child.° 


The disposition of the cases of 
Negro and non-Negro children be- 
fore the courts is both interesting 
and revealing. To wit: a smaller 
per cent of Negro children were 
dismissed or discharged, and a 
larger per cent was held for fur- 
ther action. More Negro children 
were placed on probation and a 
larger per cent were committed to 
public rather than private social 
agencies for further treatment. A 
larger per cent was either com- 
mitted to some institution or re- 


6] bid., p. 38. 
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ferred to criminal courts than was 
true of non-Negro children. The 
leading reason for referral of Ne- 
gro boys to court was taking prop- 
erty of another, while the leading 
reason for non-Negro boys was 
acts of carelessness or mischief. 
For the Negro girl, sex offense is 
listed as the leading cause for 
court referral; and for the non- 
Negro, running away.’ 


SoME SOCIAL FACTORS 
BACK OF FIGURES 


Studies made of juvenile mis- 
conduct among Negroes have usu- 
ally pointed out as leading causes 
unsatisfactory home _ conditions, 
poor and even vicious neighbor- 
hood environment, and inadequate 
facilities for supervised recrea- 
tional facilities. These same stud- 
ies have revealed that where in- 
adequate measures are taken by a 
community to supply certain min- 
imum needs of all children, those 
who are neglected react to it with 
increased social misadventuring. 
This reaction the Negro child 
shares with children of all racial 
and cultural groups. But here the 
similarity ends, due to the relation- 
ship that still exists in America 
today between Negro and non-Ne- 
gro people. In order to point up 
the differentials within the world 
of the Negro child, one might begin 
with a child whose situation is 
“generally inadequate.” Whatever 
that term means, it would seem 
that the problems and needs of the 
Negro child extend quite beyond 





TIbid., pp. 87-8. 


the limitations ordinarily set by 
insufficient income in the family, a 
poor neighborhood, and a lack of 
recreational facilities. Perhaps it 
is nearer to the truth to say that 
such a listing is far too simple. 


“Poor home conditions” is one 
phrase that appears frequently in 
records of juvenile delinquents. 
Under the best of circumstances 
this is an omnibus phrase, preg- 
nant with numerous meanings. 
However, when it appears in the 
record of a Negro child, generally 
it means that he is living in an en- 
vironment which does not provide 
even the barest essentials for 
wholesome personality growth and 
development. It is another way of 
saying that the Negro juvenile of- 
fender is more liable to come from 
a situation in which there is prac- 
tically nothing upon which one can 
draw for the rehabilitation of the 
child than is true of the non-Ne- 
gro offender. A careful investiga- 
tion of the urban home environ- 
ment of such children revealed this 
pointedly.* This means that the 
average delinquent Negro child has 
fewer resources within his home 
upon which he can draw in his ef- 
forts to achieve social integra- 
tion and adjustment. It also means 
that where the community fails 
to provide a basic need, the 
chances are great that the need 
will not be met at all. 


Within the four walls of the de- 
linquent Negro child’s home are 
factors other than economic, but 
just as important to his adjust- 


8Mary Huff Diggs, loc. cit. 
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ment and development. Abnormal 
family situations are frequently 
present. As a matter of fact, only 
slightly more than a fourth of all 
Negro juvenile delinquents come 
from home situations in which 
both natural parents are present, 
married, and supporting. Where 
only one natural parent is present, 
it is usually the mother, so that 
the delinquent is predominately 
under female supervision. Para- 
mours and common-law mates are 
frequently present, and delinquents 
and criminals as members of 
the family group are not rare oc- 
currences. Under such circum- 
stances, no matter how good the 
intentions of the child, and no mat- 
ter how professionally competent 
the social worker, the job of re- 
habilitation is herculean, and is 
doomed to failure almost before it 
is undertaken. That this is a true 
picture of this situation may be 
seen from the high recividism 
rates throughout this country. 


The ironical part of this matter 
is the fact that the dilemma of 
the Negro juvenile delinquent need 
not exist at all. Any child is con- 
ditioned by all the factors that 
go into making up his total en- 
vironment which in the larger 
sense, irrespective of race, religion, 
or national origin, includes the 
prevailing attitudes held within a 
community or state or nation to- 
wards the people thereof. These 
prevailing attitudes determine the 
ease with which an individual may 
earn a living, prescribe the amount 
and quality of education that will 


be available to him, how and 
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where he may live and receive 
medical care when he is ill, and 
even where his body will be per- 
mitted to rest in death. The en- 
vironment created by the average 
Negro parent for his child is so 
circumscribed. Such a forced and 
unnatural environment is ultimate. 
ly the source of most of the dif- 
ficulties of most Negro children 
who come before the courts an- 
nually in various parts of this 
country. It would be in the inter- 
est of scientific procedure to re- 
move the source of the difficulty, 
rather than to continue from year 
to year to treat the symptoms. 


Inadequate supervised recrea- 
tional facilities is a cause offered 
frequently for high delinquency 
rates among Negro children. This 
much seems to be true: a neglig- 
ible number of delinquent Negro 
children are ever touched in any 
way by any program of activities 
of any agency offering supervised 
recreation. And those few chil- 
dren who have had contacts with 
these agencies, had them on super- 
ficial and unsatisfactory levels, 
and finally turned elsewhere for 
the fulfillment of their play inter- 
ests. By way of illustration, John, 
age 14, said his group leader had 
not liked him since the day he and 
another boy created a disturbance 
that interrupted the club meeting 
considerably. Thereafter, when 
anything went wrong he was the 
one upon whom the blame was 
placed. One afternoon, while the 
leader was having some difficulty 
in securing order and quieting the 
boys down to their outlined pro- 
gram, someone hurled a _ missle 
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which struck one of the smaller 
boys on the head and landed on 
the club leader’s table. The boy 
who was struck seemed to have 
been well known to the leader— 
their families were friends. The 
leader was completely over- 
wrought by the incident, and set 
upon John with a piece of tim- 
per that was in one corner of the 
clubroom. John sustained several 
lacerations, one of which resulted 
in a scar, which he displayed as 
proof of this brief encounter. He 
said his mother took the matter 
up with the agency’s executive, 
but got nowhere. He never re- 
turned, but sought elsewhere for 
the fulfillment of this need. 


The school is another social in- 
stitution which touches the lives 
of all juvenile delinquents, and in 
which such children have seldom 
achieved satisfactory adjustment. 
Teachers wield an influence in the 
lives of the children who come to 
them second only to that of the 
parents of those children; often 
equal to it. The Negro juvenile 
delinquent is often at distinct dis- 
advantage in this regard. Over- 
crowding, lack of equipment, poor 
preparation and unsuitability of 
the teacher for the teaching pro- 
fession appear often in situations 
where the schools are racially 
separate. To these may be added 
a lack of interest in pupils and 
outright resentment on the part 
of non-Negro teachers who find 
themselves assigned to areas of 


considerable Negro population, 
where the races are not separated. 
A mother once commented upon 
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the small number of Negro child- 
ren who seem to feel close to their 
non-Negro teachers, adding, “I 
never see them hold these teachers’ 
hands the way little white children 
do when they go for a walk.” Thus 
the Negro child whose family life 
is inadequate, may not have the 
benefit of a healthy relationship 
with his teacher. Besides, his 
frustrations at school may actually 
exacerbrate his situation. 


WHAT SPECIFICALLY 
CAN BE DONE? 


First of all, America should as- 
sume responsibility for removing 
certain restricting aspects of life 
which make it especially difficult 
for Negro parents to function ef- 
fectively in their relationships 
with their children. This would 
mean a fair opportunity to seek 
and pursue the type of employ- 
ment for which one is qualified. It 
would mean the right to purchase 
decent shelter in the area of 
choice of the purchaser, and in a 
neighborhood which enjoys ade- 
quate protection of the law. 


In addition, schools must actual- 
ly become child-centered in prac- 
tice rather than in theory if they 
are to assist children toward 
wholesome adjustment to life. It 
is still a fact in this country that 
schools are second to homes as 
places where children spend most 
of their waking hours. The con- 
tribution which well-selected and 
trained teachers can make to de- 
linquency prevention is tremen- 
dous. 


Adequate recreational facilities, 
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supervised by competent personnel, 
are essential child-welfare serv- 
ices, and should be available to 
all children. So should general 
family-welfare services; for in the 
last analysis, what can be done 
about the dilemma presented by 
the Negro juvenile delinquent 
must be answered in terms of what 
will be done concerning the Negro 
family, and the considerable disor- 
ganization present therein. Gen- 
erally, it reduces itself to sound 
principles of social welfare on the 
one hand, and of democracy on 
the other. It is not possible for 
sound principles of social welfare 
to be applied where broad prin- 
ciples of democracy are ignored. 
Since delinquency is a child-welfare 
problem, it is conceivable that any 
effective approach to alleviating 
it will come through programs of 
social welfare, the services from 
which are equally available to all 
children who need them. The mi- 
nority status in which a child’s 
race or religion finds itself is a 
relative thing, and has never borne 
any real relationship to fundamen- 
tal human needs. Especially is this 
true where methods of treatment 
and care are decidedly inconsist- 
ent with current standards which 
have had time to-be tested for 
soundness. 

It should be clear by now that 
the failure to deal more success- 
fully with the problems of the de- 
linqguent Negro child is not due to 
any lack of knowledge or dearth of 
scientific information regarding 
practically every aspect of the na- 
ture of such children and their un- 
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There is 
more than an abundance of knowl- 
edge. The difficulty seems to lie 
in the actual application of this 
knowledge where such children are 
concerned. 


fortunate predicament. 


SOME SUGGESTIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


The teacher training program of 
the four municipal colleges of the 
city of New York is utilizing the 
social case worker to train teach- 
ers in problems and needs of the 
child. In addition, the Board of 
Education has increased the num- 
ber of school social workers in the 
city’s system. The number is still 
far short of that actually needed 
to service the children in attend- 
ance at school, but it is activity 
in the right direction. 


New York’s state social welfare 
law lists a child who is in danger 
of becoming delinquent as a spe- 
cial concern of public-welfare of- 
ficials. Where these departments 
are staffed with professionally 
trained personnel, constructive 
planning can be done for such 
children. 


The addition of child guidance 
clinics as part of juvenile court 
structure is also a contribution to 
the problem of dealing with the 
delinquent child. There are, as yet, 
still too few of these clinics, and 
even where they have existed for 
a time, problems of personnel and 
adequate support have not been 
solved satisfactorily. 


Detention homes, like Youth 
House in New York City, repre- 
sent the finest type of short-time 
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care and treatment for children 
who are in transit from their 
homes to juvenile court, to some 
institution for further treatment. 
The child at Youth House often 
experiences for the first time in 
his life an environment devoid of 
tensions and frustrations, in which 
he is accepted with respect and 
affection and understanding. The 
staff of this agency is selected for 
its special preparation for case 
work with children. 


The extention and enrichment 
of after-school recreational pro- 
grams by boards of education is 
an extremely important step. One 
main difficulty in this develop- 
ment is personnel. Competent per- 
sons for the positions are frequent- 
ly not available. 


Developments such as the youth 
boards throughout New York 
state are of extreme significance, 
in that not only is financial as- 
sistance provided on a matching 
basis for activity programs in the 
various communities; but also as- 
sistance is given in promoting 
broader contents of the social-serv- 
ice programs for the youth of the 


locality concerned. Pilot projects 
have been undertaken, to assist 
communities to assess themselves, 
and so to identify significant lacks 
in services, and danger spots that 
are developing. The main objec- 
tive of the youth board idea is 
prevention; reaching the child be- 
fore he has run afoul the law. 


If the Negro child is permitted 
to share equitably in the benefits 
of all these developments, it is 
reasonable to expect a diminution 
in the volume of delinquency 
among them. If he is denied his 
share, the situation will become 
even more acute. For it is still a 
social truth that human beings 
must be taught what conduct is 
acceptable and what is not. Be- 
having in a manner acceptable to 
society is a learned reaction or 
group of reactions, not something 
which accompanies one into the 
world, neatly locked away in the 
germ plasm, and which will un- 
fold in graduated stages as the in- 
dividual approaches maturity. So- 
ciety owes to all its members a 
proper and adequate orientation tc 


life. 








THE RELIGIOUS LIFE AND 


INTRODUCTION 


Our task is to examine the re- 
ligious life and needs of Negro 
youth. By Negro youth we mean 
that group of the Negro popula- 
tion that falls between the ages 
of 12 and 20. The topic, however, 


should be more clearly defined. 


Negro youth have _ religious 
needs in the sense that they ought 
to understand the distinctive role 
that religion and worship play in 
the development of a quality of 
life. This means that they should 
have a knowledge of the beliefs 
and history of their religious heri- 
tage as well as a commitment to 
them. Since the transmission of 
the religious heritage is a major 
responsibility of the church, we 
must concern ourselves with its re- 
Jationship to youth. This raises 
three basic questions: What at- 
titudes do these young people ex- 
press about the church? What 
types of relationships do these ex- 
pressions reveal? Are adjustments 
in the approach that the church 
makes to youth necessary? 


These religious needs cannot be 
isolated from the other needs that 
youth have in the process of ma- 
turing, because religion at its best 
should be an asset in meeting the 
problems of living. To be sure 
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there are many agencies in our s0- 
ciety especially equipped to serve 
these needs, but since religion is 
an important factor in the total 
adjustment of both the individual 
and the group, this brings us to 
our second basic consideration. 
What is the role of the church in 


meeting these needs? 


The religious life and needs of 
Negro youth must be considered 
in relation to the total American 
culture. It is recognized that their 
needs are similar to those of youth 
in general. Yet in trying to satis- 
fy these needs, they face a peculiar 
problem, making a two-fold adjust- 
ment necessary; the adjustment 
to satisfy the particular need and 
that which their race status de- 
mands. The second adjustment 
often limits the opportunity to 
completely satisfy the individual’s 
needs, and it affects his evaluation 
of his own worth as a person. This 
brings us to another important 
consideration. What is the role of 
the church in enabling Negro 
youth to make adequate adjust- 
ments to the racial situation? 


ATTITUDES EXPRESSED By NEGRO 
YoutH ABOUT THE CHURCH 


The attitudes expressed by Ne- 
gro youth about the church will 
reveal something of their religious 
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life and needs. It is not unusual to 
meet youth who say that they go 
to church because their parents go 
and expect them to do likewise. 
There isn’t much question about 
the matter with them; they ap- 
pear to be neither enthusiastic nor 
critical. But there is another 
group of youth who are active 
participants in the church and its 
activities. These are the young 
people who are interested in re- 
ligion; the activities of the youth 
erganizations and the Sunday 
school. Participation offers them 
an opportunity to express musical, 
speaking, and leadership abilities 
as well as social contact with other 
young people.’ The attitude of this 
group about the church might be 
designated as one of acceptance. 


There is evidence that a still 
larger group of youth are frankly 
critical of the church. Social and 
religious workers report that many 
urban Negro youth are critical of 
the church and that increasing 
numbers have little contact with 
it.2 Rural communities and smaller 
towns present stil] another situa- 
tion, The Negro church still serves 
as the center of much social] ac- 
tivity. At the church supper, the 
harvest festival, the revival or the 
Sunday school, rural youth find op- 
portunities to meet their friends 
and to exercise their abilities of 
leadership. Parental influence and 
the pressure of community senti- 





J. H, Atwood, et al, Thus Be Their 
Destiny, Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1941. pp. 44-5. 

*E. F, Frazier, Negro Youth at the Cross- 


ways, Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1940. pp. 112-33. 


ment cause rural youth to attend 
church but many of them are criti- 
cal of its activities.* 


Even though there is a signifi- 
cant group of youth who are criti- 
cal, not much of this criticism ap- 
pears to be based on theological 
skepticism or doubt about the 
value of religion. Many of the 
questions which youth ask about 
religion indicate a desire for honest 
answers. A few of the questions 
that are frequently asked are: 
What is faith? Do the Bible and 
science contradict each other? 
What did Jesus Christ seek to ac- 
complish? Does prayer really help 
in facing problems? What relation 
does religion have to daily life? Is 
there a life after physical death? 
To be sure one meets theological 
skepticism in the thinking of some 
college youth and among youth 
who consider themselves intellec- 
tuals, but the bulk of the criticism 
is centered on the practices and 
programs of the church as an in- 
stitution. Therefore, the churches 
must develop a more intelligent 
understanding of the needs of Ne- 
gro youth and make an honest ef- 
fort to meet them. 


Let us consider some of the spe- 
cific criticisms made by Negro 
youth. The most frequent one is 
distrust of the minister, partic- 
ularly of his sincerity. Others are: 
The lack of interest on the part of 
many ministers in the welfare of 
youth; emotional] and unintelligent 
preaching which causes people “to 


8C, S. Johnson, Growing Up in the Black 
Belt, Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1941. pp. 145-57. 
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shout” and fails to give an inter- 
pretation of the Bible in terms of 
daily life; the lack of opportunity 
for young people to share in plan- 
ning or to participate in the church 
program; an unrealistic view of 
recreation, particularly the critic- 
ism made by some churches and 
ministers of dancing, baseball, and 
similar activities; and the lack of 
adequate provisions for teaching 
the basic religious concepts. 


The criticism which some min- 
isters and churches make of recre- 
ation particularly of dancing, base- 
ball and similar activities, is es- 
pecially disturbing to young peo- 
ple. They usually add, “People do 
a lot of things that are worse.” In 
the first place, since the schools 
and many other character build- 
ing agencies sponsor recreation in- 
cluding, dancing, this position sub- 
jects young people to a conflict in 
moral values, often without giving 
a good reason. Furthermore an 
ethic which prohibits without offer- 
ing suggestions for constructive 
action is an unrealistic and inade- 
quate basis for determining con- 
duct. If the Negro church is ac- 
tually to meet the needs of youth 
at this point, it must provide 
through recreation as well as wor- 
ship and teaching, integrating ex- 
periences that will generate self- 
discipline, thereby making a con- 
structive approach to moral is- 
sues. 


The charge that preaching is 
emotional, unintelligent and fails 
to give an interpretation of the 
Bible in terms of daily life, comes 
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to grips with the other-worldly 
emphasis that characterizes 0 
much of the preaching in Negro 
churches.‘ By their own admission 
youth find that this type of preach- 
ing has little value in aiding them 
to solve their problems. The Ne- 
gro minister must adjust the con- 
tent of his preaching so that it 
interprets the essential content of 
the Christian faith in a way that is 
relevant to the problems of young 
people. 


In the Negro church the major 
emphasis is placed on preaching. 
Thus, in addition to being a part 
of the worship service, it becomes 
the major, and for many people, 
the only means by which they re- 
ceive instruction about religious 
concepts. By its very nature 
preaching, even at its best, is an 
inadequate method of teaching. In 
order to adequately answer the 
questions that young people ask, 
the Negro church faces the neces- 
sity of developing a strong pro- 
gram of religious education which 
employs modern methods and tech- 
niques of dealing with children and 
youth. While preaching will un- 
doubtedly remain an important 
function, this means that more 
emphasis should be placed on the 
development of the church school 
and youth organizations so that 
they will compare more favorably 
with the public schools in facilities, 
methods of teaching, and the qual- 
ity of work. Furthermore, they 
must offer youth the opportunity 


4Mays and Nicholson, The Negro’s 
Church, New York: Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, 1933. pp. 70-93. 
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for democratic participation in 
program planning and execution. 
Also, it means that more extensive 
use should be made of week-day in- 
struction in religion. 


The development of a more cap- 
able leadership, both professional 
and lay, is a necessity if the Negro 
church is to meet the needs of 
youth. The many demands for pro- 
grams and services which the 
urban church must meet to serve 
all of its constituency, make it dif- 
ficult for the minister, who is 
often the only paid professional 
employee of the church, to serve 
adequately all of its interests. 
Urban ministers who have consid- 
ered this problem state that in ad- 
dition to a better educated min- 
istry, there is a need for trained 
leadership in specialized areas to 
assist in the execution of the 
church program. They emphasize 
the great need for leaders with 
special training for work with chil- 
dren and youth. These men also 
point out that many large urban 
Negro churches have the resources 
to employ this type of leadership 
but that it is often necessary to 
convince the ministers and the 
congregation as to the value of 
doing so. On the other hand, the 
availability of this service to the 
many small urban churches, will de- 
pend upon the cooperation of sev- 
eral churches in the same com- 
munity, in a common youth pro- 
gram and agreement upon the 
joint employment of leadership. 
This means a basic change in both 
Philosophy and practice involving 
the abandonment of the extreme 


individualism which is characteris- 
tic of many Negro ministers, and 
the intense competition between 
churches. 


While the Negro ministry as a 
whole tends to lag behind the other 
professions in training, the situa- 
tion is particularly bad in rural 
areas where the churches are 
served largely by untrained and 
non-resident ministers. Many stu- 
dies document this point and a re- 
cent one involving 454 rural Ne- 
gro pastors shows that only 3.9 
per cent were college graduates 
with three years of professional 
training in a theological seminary, 
which is considered the necessary 
training for the ministry. It re- 
veals also, that 43.3 per cent of 
these ministers had an eighth 
grade education or less.° 


Basic changes are necessary in 
the operation of the rural Negro 
church if it is to attract well- 
trained young men to serve in the 
rural ministry. In the first place 
greater emphasis must be placed 
upon having a resident minister. 
This means opportunities to do 
creative work in religious educa- 
tion and community organizations 
as well as adequate housing and 
salary. Small, competitive churches 
with a weak economic base cannot 
do this. More collaboration be- 
tween churches in a local commun- 
ity is necessary if they are ade- 
quately to meet the religious needs 


5Ralph A. Felton, These My Brethren, 
ane N. J.: Ralph A. Felton, 1950. p. 


Harry V. Richardson, Dark Glory, New 
York: Friendship Press, 1947. pp. 123-37. 
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of their constituency. In some sec- 
tions of the nation white rural 
churches have used the larger 
parish plan whereby _ several 
churches in the community agree 
upon a common program and joint- 
ly employ the staff necessary to 
execute it. A more adequate 
church program for adults, chil- 
dren, and youth is usually the re- 
sult. This would be a practical ap- 
proach to the problems of the 
rural Negro church. 


A number of the denominations 
have in-service training programs 
for both urban and rural ministers 
in the form of short courses or in- 
stitutes. Probably the most ex- 
tensive of these, designed espe- 
cially for rural ministers, is under 
the joint sponsorship of the Home 
Missions Council of North Amer- 
ica and the Phelps-Stokes Fund. 
Seventeen well-trained religious 
workers have been placed in 15 
schools in 9 Southern states to re- 
cruit men for the ministry; to 
teach courses in the theological 
seminaries; and to conduct exten- 
sion courses and programs of var- 
ious types for ministers now in 
service. These extension programs 
give major consideration to the 
needs of youth and to the develop- 
ment of programs for them.* 


Volunteers must assume a 
great deal of responsibility for 
teaching in the church school and 
for the leadership of the youth or- 
ganizations. Many of the denomi- 
nations have leadership training 
courses for church school teachers. 


Harry V. Richardson, op. cit., pp. 178-87. 
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Some of them employ directors of 
religious education to conduct lead- 
ership training institutes in rural 
areas. Also the Sunday school con- 
ventions which are held annually, 
do some of this work. In many 
cities the church federations con- 
duct community leadership train- 
ing schools with an impressive 
array of courses for volunteer 
workers. The major problem fac- 
ing religious educators is to inter- 
est the Negro churches in making 
the maximum use of these facili- 
ties. Richardson points out that 
“Many Sunday school workers go 
to teachers’ institutes, summer 
short courses, or Sunday school 
conventions conducted by their de- 
nominations, but they go through 
their own initiative and by their 
own efforts, with little active pas- 
toral assistance.” ? 


THE CHURCHES AND THE SOCIAL 
NEEDS OF YOUTH 


The social responsibility of 
Christianity is stated succinctly, 
in these words: “All men and 
Christians in particular, are... 
responsible to God to love and serve 
Him; to live in such a way that 
the lives they live and the work 
they do shall be worthy of their 
capacities and gifts; and to regard 
other people as their neighbors 
whom they should love as them- 
selves.” > This statement implies 
both a concern for aiding the in- 
dividual in meeting his social 
needs, and a responsibility for 


TI] bid., p. 116, 


8The Churches and Human Rights, New 
York: The Federal Council of Churhces, 
1948. p. 1. 
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creating the kind of society that 
will enable him to meet them. 
Therefore, the church has a re- 
sponsibility to aid Negro youth in 
meeting their social needs. 

Let us be more specific about 
these needs. Some of the more 
pressing ones for Negro youth are: 
Vocational and educational guid- 
ance; vocational training; job 
placement for out-of-school youth ; 
sex education including the consid- 
eration of boy and girl relation- 
ships and preparation for mar- 
riage; health education; increased 
organized recreational opportuni- 
ties; increased guidance for juve- 
nile delinquents and problem 
youth, and a more strongly or- 
ganized family life including par- 
ent education, better housing and 
counselling on marriage and fam- 
ily problems. 

To what extent is the church it- 
self attempting to meet these 
needs? There are outstanding ex- 
amples of urban Negro churches 
which have developed programs 
under competent leadership to meet 
the social and religious needs of 
youth. One large church offers the 
following activities for youth: 
Athletics, boys clubs, girls clubs, 
camp scholarship fund, college 
scholarship fund, cooperative work- 
shop, department of music, planned 
recreation, personal guidance, 
vacation church school, youth lead- 
ership council, social service and a 
Sunday school. For parents and the 
volunteer youth leaders there is a 
school of adult education and a 
training school of religious educa- 
tion. While this program is larger 
and more varied than most, it does 


illustrate what is being done. Also, 
a number of churches are develop- 
ing summer camps for youth. It 
is a hopeful sign that an increas- 
ingly larger number of strong 
urban Negro churches are endeav- 
oring to develop more adequate 
programs and facilities for youth. 
Many of the youth who feel that 
the church plays a vital role in 
their lives, come to this conclusion 
on the basis of their experience 
with this type of church. 

The type of church described 
above is exceptional and is by no 
means representative of the large 
group of Negro churches, many of 
which have small congregations. 
There are no recent studies on the 
extent of youth activities in urban 
Negro churches, but a chart by 
Mays and Nicholson published in 
1933 will be helpful as a starting 
point. This chart indicates the fol- 
lowing activities of particular in- 
terest and service to youth: 99.8 
per cent of the churches had Sun- 
day schools; 65.4 per cent young 
peoples work; 31.4 per cent recre- 
ational work; 4.9 per cent gym- 
nasium work; 2.1 per cent junior 
churches; 1.6 per cent daily vaca- 
tion Bible school 0.8 per cent had 
motion pictures, girl scouts, boy 
scouts, and cooperated with the 
YMCA and YWCA. While 100 per 
cent of the churches reported so- 
cial, educational and _ financial 
clubs, the chart does not show how 
many of these clubs were designed 
for youth.’ 

It is the judgment of a number 
of religious workers that with a 


*Mays and Nicholson, of. cit., pp. 122-23. 
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few minor changes this list is fair- 
ly typical today. They suggest that 
the number of churches having 
daily vacation Bible schools, girl 
scout troops and boy scout troops 
should be increased and that in a 
number of cities some Negro 
churches are participating in week- 
day religious education. These 
workers would add two other 
youth organizations which are 
found in many urban Negro 
churches; the junior usher board 
and the junior or young people’s 
choir. They point out that usually 
the young. people’s organizations 
which are designated as the young 
people’s work by Mays and Nichol- 
son, are organized for study and 
discussion and that many of these 
groups devote much of their time 
to the consideration of the relig- 
ious and social needs of youth. 


Most rural Negro churches have 
church schools and many of them 
meet every Sunday which is in con- 
trast to the preaching service that 
is conducted once or twice a month. 
Felton states that the average at- 
tendance at the morning preach- 
ing service of 570 rural Negro 
churches was 80.9 persons while 
the average attendance at the 
church school was 31. A study of 
the organizations in these churches 
shows the following especially for 
youth: 187 young people’s socie- 
ties; 133 junior usher boards; 36 
children’s groups; 35 girls clubs; 
25 boys clubs. The average mem- 
bership in these organizations was 


16.6 persons per group. Fifty-three 
of these churches conducted daily 
vacation Bible schools and 21 op- 


erated supervised playground pro- 
grams. Only a small number con- 
ducted activities designed to im- 
prove community conditions.’° 


The available evidence indicates 
that the average Negro church, 
both urban and rural, has a limited 
range of activities in its own pro- 
gram, to meet the social needs of 
youth. Let us consider the extent 
to which they cooperate with other 
agencies in meeting these needs. 
Urban Negro ministers quite gen- 
erally point out that their churches 
cooperate in the financial cam- 
paigns of organizations like the 
Community Chest, the Urban 
League, the NAACP, and the 
YWCA and YMCA. Also many Ne- 
gro ministers are active members 
of the various boards and commit- 
tees of these agencies. While there 
are many excellent examples to the 
contrary, the general practice ap- 
pears to be one of little coopera- 
tion in the planning and execu- 
tion of programs. The exception 
to this, from the testimony of 
many churches, appears to be the 
cooperation of local churches with 
the Boy Scouts and the Gir] Scouts, 
in the sponsorship of troops. 


Also Negro churches have been 
slow about cooperating in interde- 
nominational enterprises. While 
there has been some recent in- 
crease, relatively few of them are 
active members of city church fed- 
erations, even though in all of the 
cities in the North and West and 
in some cities in the South, mem- 


10Ralph A. Felton, op cit., pp. 49; 52-5; 
68. 
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bership and participation is open 
to them on the same basis as it is 
to other churches. 


Turning to the rural Negro 
church we find that recent surveys 
indicate that there is little active 
cooperation on the part of the 
church as an organization or of 
many ministers with community 
organizations like the 4-H clubs or 
the school. This is also true of co- 
operation with community workers 
like the farm extension agent and 
the school principal or teachers. 
However, some of these workers 
are quick to point out that individ- 
ual church members are among 
their strongest supporters. They 
suggest that possibly the lack of 
cooperation on the part of the min- 
ister is due to the fact that often 
he is not a resident of the com- 
munity." 


Unsupervised activities com- 
pete with the churches for the in- 
terest and time of youth. In the 
rural areas, commercial amuse- 
ments, many of which are of a 
questionable nature, are beginning 
to become a competitive factor.’? In 
the city also, commercial amuse- 
ments along with the participation 
of many lower-class youth in 
neighborhood gangs, cellar clubs, 
and other types of unsupervised 
activity, are important factors. 
Thus, because so many of the Ne- 
gro churches both urban and rural 
offer such a limited range of ac- 
tivities, they find themselves un- 
able to compete with other char- 





; ane? V. Richardson, of. cit., pp. 119-20, 


°C. S. Johnson, op. cit., pp. 185-88. 


acter building agencies or the un- 
supervised activities. 


Since it is not possible for many 
of these churches to develop addi- 
tional facilities and to employ the 
necessary leadership to build ade- 
quate programs of their own, the 
real answer to increased services 
for youth is more effective cooper- 
ation with other community agen- 
cies. This cooperation should be 
of two types: Joint planning and 
sponsorship of some programs like 
recreation, boys or girls clubs, and 
educational programs; the exper- 
ience of the Negro churches with 
the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts is 
suggestive at this point. Also a 
system of referral should be de- 
veloped by the churches so that 
they may send persons to the prop- 
er agency for services like employ- 
ment, vocational guidance, and 
child or family welfare. 


It is easier to propose coopera- 
tion than to realize it. The efforts 
for the initiation of such coopera- 
tive programs should come from 
both sides. Negotiations should go 
forward in the full knowledge of 
the fact that both the church and 
character building agency have 
real problems to be solved before 
cooperation becomes a reality. The 
urban church is in a better posi- 
tion to realize this cooperation 
than the rural church, because 
many cities have councils of 
churches. These interdenomina- 
tional organizations usually em- 
ploy trained leadership for work 
with youth, which is available to 
local churches. Many of them have 
departments of social welfare or 
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social service which are able to 
help in developing the kind of co- 
operative services suggested above. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE RACIAL 
ADJUSTMENTS OF YOUTH 


Race presents moral and spirit- 
ual problems as well as social prob- 
lems for Negro youth. These prob- 
lems are so constant and pressing, 
that race becomes a major factor 
in the development of personality. 
Unless adjustments involving both 
social change and the individual 
personality can be made, the re- 
sult is likely to be frustration. How 
can the churches aid this process? 


The Christian church has a basic 
responsibility at this point because 
racial relationships directly involve 
the value of persons. A central be- 
lief of Christianity is that man is 
of supreme worth because he is a 
child of God. His worth is derived 
from this relationship alone and 
from no other consideration. Also, 
our democratic heritage which is 
rooted in the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion emphasizes the dignity and 
worth of the person. Both Chris- 
tianity and the democratic herit- 
age require the development of pol- 
icies and practices which respect 
the intrinsic worth of all persons. 
Even though America gives intel- 
lectual assent to this principle, it 
practices the doctrine of white su- 
premacy which denies the worth 
of persons on the basis of race. 
This doctrine is expressed in segre- 
gation enforced by either law or 
social custom, which is the pattern 
of race relations in America. This 








pattern of race relations has be. 
come so basic in American culture 
that even the churches practice it, 
Frank Loescher states that “There 
are approximately 8,000,000 Prot- 
estant Negroes. About 7,500,000 
are in separate Negro denomina- 
tions. . . . The remaining 500,000 
Negro Protestants—about 6 per 
cent—are in predominately white 
denominations, and of these 500,- 
000 Negroes in ‘white’ churches, at 
least 99 per cent, judging by the 
surveys of six denominations, are 
in segregated congregations.’* 


The segregated nature of the 
churches is a fundamental ob- 
stacle in preventing not only Negro 
youth, but all youth, from making 
creative adjustments to the racial 
situation. Yet there are signs of 
movement on the part of the 
churches. While they have been 
active for a long time in the field 
of race relations, the churches 
have intensified this activity with- 
in the last decade. This is signi- 
ficant because of the new deter- 
mination to make their racial prac- 
tices agree with their principles 
both within their own organiza- 
tions as well as in society. With- 
in the past four years 17 denomina- 
tions have issued policy statements 
that sanction the practice of an in- 
clusive ministry by churches and 
church-related institutions to all 
people regardless of race, color, or 
national origin. These statements 
have been the bases of launching 
intensive programs for the im- 





13Frank S. Loescher, The Protestant 
Church and the Negro. New York: Ass0- 
ciation Press, 1948. p. 76. 
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provement of race relations within 
many of the denominations them- 
selves. On the one hand these ef- 
forts are centered on non-segreg- 
ated housing, fair employment 
practices, and such other issues as 
will bring about the social changes 
necessary to insure equal justice 
and opportunity for all people. On 
the other hand, the denominations 
are working with local churches 
and church-related institutions like 
colleges and hospitals to aid them 
in developing policies and practices 
that will insure service to people 
on a non-segregated basis. The 
result of this activity is the de- 
velopment of an increased number 
of interracial educational activities 
such as recreational programs, 
work camps for youth, summer 
camps, and vacation Bible schools. 
The growth of interracial fellow- 
ship groups for worship and social 
action in many cities has been sig- 
nificant. An increasing number of 
local churches are developing mem- 
berships which are racially in- 
clusive. 


This movement has implications 
for the Negro church and its réle 
in aiding the racial adjustments of 
youth. Historically, the Negro 
church represents a withdrawing 
adjustment to the racial situation. 
Negro churchmen withdrew from 
many white churches and set up 
churches of their own in order to 
avoid the embarrassment of segre- 
gation. But we must not overlook 
the fact that the Negro church 


made an important contribution by 
serving as a center through which 
the Negro could strengthen his 


own racial group in a hostile so- 
ciety. Through providing oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of leader- 
ship abilities, it has been invalu- 
able in developing leaders for the 
Negro community. But today the 
racial situation has moved to the 
place where the major attack is on 
the pattern of segregation and the 
emphasis is on full integration in- 
to American society. There is evi- 
dence that the Negro minister oc- 
casionally preaches about race re- 
lations and the youth organizations 
discuss the topic from time to 
time. Also there are a few 
churches which have developed ef- 
fective action programs, but gen- 
erally the Negro churches have not 
marshalled their forces for a ma- 
jor effort at the elimination of the 
pattern of segregation. Myrdal 
points out that “... as an instru- 
ment of collective action to improve 
the Negroes’ position in American 
society, the [Negro] church has 
been relatively inefficient and un- 
influential. In the South it has not 
taken a lead in attacking the caste 
system or even in bringing about 
minor reforms; in the North it has 
only occasionally been a strong 
force for social action." 


In order for the Negro church 
to lead in the task of fully integrat- 
ing Negro youth into American so- 
ciety, it must face the problem of 
segregation in its own life. This 
involves the elimination of racial 
designations in the names of 
church organizations as well as in- 


14Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, 
a oe Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
; 843. 
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itiative on the part of the Negro 
church in developing racially in- 
clusive congregations. The nation- 
al denominational organizations of 
these churches should develop pro- 
grams of social education and ac- 
tion to deal with the problems of 
social change involved in accom- 
plishing full integration. Also they 
should establish educational proj- 
ects which will furnish youth with 
the kinds of interracial experience 
necessary for integration. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


We have considered the atti- 
tudes expressed by Negro youth 
about the church. These attitudes 
reveal some of their religious 
needs. Some young people attend 
church because they are expected 
to do so; others are interested in 
the church and participate in its 
activities. A still larger group is 
critical of the Negro church as an 
institution. Their criticisms reveal 
some of the basic program adjust- 
ments that the churches must 
make to meet the religious needs 
of Negro youth adequately. Among 
these adjustments are: A change 
in the content of preaching so that 
it is relevant to the problems of 
youth, more participation by youth 
in the planning and execution of 
program; more emphasis on the 
educational methods; and more 
adequate leadership. 


There are outstanding examples 
of urban Negro churches which 
have developed adequate programs 
under competent leadership to 
meet the social and religious needs 
of youth. However, the evidence 


indicates that the average Negro 
church has a limited range of ac- 
tivities in its own program to meet 
these needs. The real answer to 
increased services on the part of 
these churches is more effective 
cooperation with other community 


agencies. 
The segregated nature of the 


churches is an obstacle which con- 
fronts not only Negro youth, but 
all youth, in their effort to make 
creative adjustments to the racial 
situation. Intensified activities in 
the field of race relations on the 
part of the churches, indicates an 
awareness of the situation and an 
effort to meet it. The Negro 
church must face the problem of 
segregation in its own life in or- 
der to lead in the task of fully in- 
tegrating Negro youth into Amer- 
ican society. Among the positive 
steps that can be taken are the 
elimination of racial designations 
in the names of church organiza- 
tions; the development of racially 
inclusive congregations, and the 
establishment of effective pro- 
grams of social education and ac- 
tion. 


While the average Negro church 
has only limited facilities and pro- 
grams for meeting the needs of 
Negro youth, the instances where 
adequate programs have been de- 
veloped are indicative of the op- 
portunity that the Negro church 
has for service of this type. How- 
ever, an intelligent understanding 
of the needs of Negro youth, ade- 
quate leadership, basic adjust- 
ments in the program of the 
church itself, and the ability to 
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cooperate with other churches in 
the same locality and with com- 
munity agencies in program and 


the use of facilities are necessary 
if the churches are to move to- 


wards an adequate youth program. 





CHAPTER X 


SOME EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL PROBLEMS 
AND NEEDS OF NEGRO CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


MARION T. WRIGHT 


Associate Professor of Education, Howard University 


INTRODUCTION 


What are the educational prob- 
lems and needs of Negro youth? 
Basically the needs of Negro chil- 
dren are the same as those of all 
children and youth. However, be- 
cause of the marginal status of 
these young people, there are ad- 
ditional needs which must be met 
if they are to have an equal op- 
portunity to realize the general 
purposes of society and education. 
What these general purposes are 
have been stated by different per- 
sons and groups over the centuries 
but consideration will be given 
here to the pronouncements of the 
Educational Policies Commission! 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion in 1938 because of the pres- 
tige of the educational leaders who 
make up this body. After review- 
ing previous statements of general 
aims of education in America, this 
group presented four great groups 
of goals: 1. The Objectives of Self- 
Realization; 2. The Objectives of 
Human Relationship; 3. The Ob- 
jectives of Economic Efficiency; 
and, 4. The Objectives of Civic 
Responsibility. 





1Educational Policies Commission, Na- 
tional Education Association, The Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy, 
Washington: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1938. pp. 157. 


In discussing these overall pur- 
poses of social living, it was 
brought out that first of all edu- 
cation is concerned with the de- 
velopment of the learner as an 
educated person. Conduct in this 
field is centered on the personal 
development, growth, and learning 
of the individual. It includes his 
use of the fundamental tools of 
learning, his recreation, his per- 
sonal philosophy. The second area 
is that of home and family re- 
lationships with their immediate 
and natural extensions to neigh- 
bors and community. Since edu- 
cationally the home is the most 
powerful of all social institutions, 
good homes and good communi- 
ties are the basic units of democ- 
racy. Education is concerned with 
the economic demands of the in- 
dividual, the creation and satisfac- 
tion of material wants. Here is 
considered the education of the in- 
dividual as a producer, a consumer, 
an investor. It is important that 
education provide the indispens- 
able material basis for comfort, 
safety, and even life itself. Edu- 
cation is concerned with the ac- 
tivities of the educated citizen 
which involve his dealings with 
his government,—local, state, and 
national and his relationships with 
the people of other nations, and 
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his other “long distance” contacts 
in large-scale collective enterprises. 


So in discussing the educational 
and cultural problems and needs 
of Negroes, this presentation will 
consider the problems and needs 
as faced by them on the various 
levels of the school, and in the 
availability to them of such cul- 
tural elements as libraries and mu- 
seums, radios, the press, concerts 
and other conveniences of modern 
living. 


EDUCATION 


Writing editorially in The Jour- 
nal of Negro Education, Thomp- 
son? calls attention to the fact that 
there were four times as many 
Negroes as native whites in pro- 
portion to population who had not 
had at least one year of schooling; 
and three times as many Negroes 
who were functional illiterates.” 
Wide variations were found among 
the several states: 


In the number and proportion of func- 
tional illiterates, the range for native whites 
ran from 2.2 per cent in the District of 
Columbia to 21.0 per cent in Louisiana; for 
Negroes 20.9 per cent in the District of 
Columbia to 62.5 per cent in South Carolina 
with the variations even wider when the 
data are broken down into the categories 
of rural and urban. In respect to schooling 
for the same area, the median years of 
schooling for the white population was 8.4; 
for Negroes 5.1; with the range for whites 
running fron 7.9 in Kentucky to 12.1 in the 
District of Columbia; and for Negroes from 
3.9 in Louisiana to 7.6 in the District of 
Columbia. Some 13.2 per cent of the white 


_—_—_—__.. 


“Charles H. Thompson, “The Availability 
of Education in the Negro Separate School.” 
The Journal of Negro Education, 16:264, 
Summer, 1947. 
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population had completed four years of high 
school as compared with only 2.9 per cent 
of the Negroes; 12.1 per cent of the whites 
had had some college education, as com- 
pared with only 2.5 per cent of the Negroes; 
and 4.7 per cent of the white population had 
had four years or more of college as con- 
trasted with only 1.1 per cent of the Negroes. 
There were, therefore, four times as many 
whites as Negroes with a high school or 
college education in the states which require 
segregation by law.’ 


Similar discrepancies were found 
with respect to the various pro- 
fessions. 


Writing on the progress in the 
education of Negroes during the 
past half century, Caliver* indi- 
cated that “as recent as 1930, more 
than one-fifth of the Negro ele- 
mentary teachers had not gone be- 
yond high school, as contrasted 
with one-twentieth for whites. The 
difference between Negro and 
white teachers on the high school 
level has been less than on the 
elementary level.” he continues: 


“In 1940 if the white and Negro teachers 
salaries and teaching load had been equalized, 
the additional amount needed for Negro 
teachers was estimated to be twenty-four 
and one-half million dollars. After Negroes 
began resorting to the courts for redress 
against the flagrant discrimination, a closing 
of the gap could be discerned. It is for 
this reason that the ratio between white and 
Negro salaries rose from 55 in 1940 to 79 
in 1948. That is, for each $1 received by 
white teachers in 1940 Negroes received 
55c, whereas for each $1 they received in 
1948, Negroes received 79c. In some states 
salaries are equal now. If this trend con- 
tinues under the same conditions, complete 
equality in this matter will be attained with- 
in a few years. 


8[ bid. 
4The Pittsburgh Courier Washington: My 
20, 1950. 
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As late as 1940, the average classroom 
for Negro children cost approximately $450 
a year, that for whites in the same states 
$1150. For the nation as a whole it was 
$1750. The cost per Negro pupil was $15.41; 
and per white pupil $49.30. This is much 
better than during the early part of the 
century . .. The expense for both rose 
during the next four decades at about the 
same rate. The whites rose usually about 
200 per cent greater than the Negroes. But 
in 1948 because of the increase in teachers 
salaries during the decade, the current ex- 
pense in nine states for Negro pupils was 
$74.65, or 307 per cent increase. For white 
pupils it was $134.49, or 129 per cent in- 
crease. In spite of this tremendous increase, 
Negroes still lag. However, the current 
expense for whites was only 80 per cent 
greater than Negroes, in contrast to over 
200 per cent previously. The value of school 
property per Negro pupil was $58 in 1944, 
and $66 in 1948. For whites, the corre- 
sponding figures were $231 and $271.” 

Blose® estimated that in 1940 the 
cost of additional buildings needed 
for Negroes to place them on a par 
with whites in the same states 
would be approximately 276 mil- 
lion dollars. He found that the pu- 
pil-teacher ratio in Negro schools 
is still 20.7 per cent greater than 
in white schools. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Caliver® points out that “in 1910 
over four-fifths of the elementary 
pupils in the South were concen- 
trated in the first four grades... 
“In 1948 it was 55 per cent; and 
it is estimated the per cent en- 
rolled in the first grades in 1950 
will drop to 50 per cent.” He says 
that: 


5David T. Blose, Statistical Circular No. 
239. Washington: U.S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Mr 1948, 
6Caliver, op. cit. 


Conditions have improved markedly dur- 
ing the past decade, but there are gaps still 
to be filled. Hundreds of thousands of 
children are not in school because, either 
there are no schools, and no transportation 
facilities, or because of lax enforcement of 
compulsory attendance laws. In many in- 
stances the unattractive schools, narrow cur- 
riculums, traditional methods of teaching, 
lack of facilities, and undemocratic atmos+ 
phere of the school drive many pupils 
away. Often the poverty of the parents, 
the low educational level of the home, and 
the lack of incentives are factors. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Since a large proportion of Ne- 
gro children are concentrated in 
the lower grades of the elementary 
schools, a relatively small propor- 
tion of them reach high school. 
Caliver tells us that: 


By 1940 there were 254,580 Negro pupils 
enrolled in public high schools. It is esti- 
mated to rise above 300,000 this year. The 
proportion that these high school enrollments 
are of the total school enrollments is an 
index of progress. In 1910 only three- 
tenths of one per cent of the total Negro 
enrollment was in high school. It will prob- 
ably exceed 15 per cent this year.”? 


But Caliver found that 20 years 
ago, of the 1,413 counties in 15 
Southern states, there were 230 
whose populations were 12.5 per 
cent or more Negro, with 158,939 
Negro children of high school age, 
which afforded no public high 
schools for them. In 195 other 
such counties, containing 197,242 
Negro children of high school age 
no four year high schools were 
provided. These 425 counties with 
very limited secondary school fa- 
cilities for Negroes, or with none 


7Ibid. 
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at all, were concentrated chiefly in 
states with large Negro popula- 
tions, notably Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Virginia, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Alabama.* Although 
it is not known to what extent 
these counties have expanded their 
high school facilities for this group, 
it is undoubtedly true there are 
still many counties where limited 
or no high school provisions are 
made for these children. 


Not only is there need for con- 
cern as to the quantity of second- 
ary education available to Negro 
children but there is also a grave 
problem in respect to the quality 
of that which is offered. Brown? 
in his evaluation of the 93 accred- 
ited secondary schools for Negroes 
in the South, reminds us that ac- 
cording to the 1940 census, 77 per 
cent of 9,994,178 of the 12,865,518 
Negroes in the United States live 
in the South, with 8,610,365 in 
the eleven states comprising his 
study. Negroes represented 26.3 
per cent of the inhabitants of 
these states ranging from 7.5 in 
Kentucky to 49.2 per cent in Mis- 
sissippi. Two-thirds of the people 
in the region lived in rural areas 
as compared with approximately 
two-fifths for the nation. This 
rural setting of the schools, de- 
clares Brown, has numerous im- 


8Ambrose Caliver, Secondary Education 
for Negroes, Monograph No. 7, National 
Survey of Secondary Education; Bulletin, 
1932, No. 17, Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1933. pp. 26-30. (Delaware, 
District of Columbia and South Carolina 
are not included.) 

®Aaron Brown, An Evaluation of the Ac- 
credited Secondary Schools for Negroes in 
the South, Chicago: University of Chicago, 
1944. pp. 35-6. 


plications for education at the sec- 
ondary level. This undoubtedly ac- 
counts in large part for the fact 
that at the time of his study, 1942, 
out of 1,247 public secondary 
schools for Negroes in the eleven 
states which belonged to the 
Southern Association only 72 had 
been accredited by that body. 


Caliver’ reports that: 


The Performance of the typical freshman 
or high school graduate is not of high order. 
On the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination he earned a raw 
score of 56 which stands at the 4th per- 
centile (in terms of national norms), a 
Q-score of 21 which stands at the 7th 
percentile and an L-score of 35 which stands 
at the Sth percentile. On the Test of Read- 
ing Comprehension (Cooperative English 
Test, C-2) he earned a raw score of 42.5 
which stands at the 4th percentile. These 
low scores reflect the cumulative effect of 
his subaverage educational and experiential 
background. On a standardized test of 
knowledge about the Negro his score re- 
veals a lack of knowledge about the history, 
literature, and social problems of his own 
racial group. 


Computing the approximate 
number of years Negroes would 
need to reach the average of whites 
for 1944-45, on the secondary level 
Daniel" concludes that equality 
might be achieved in 229.5 years 
in per capita transportation costs; 
in 29 years in per capita expendi- 
tures; in 129 years in value of 
school property per pupil enrolled 
and in 12.5 years for high school 


10Ambrose Caliver, 4 Summary, National 
Survey of the Higher Education of Negroes. 
Washington: U.S. Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, 1943. pp. 10-11. 

11Walter G. Daniel, “Availability of Edu- 
cation for Negroes in the Secondary School”, 
The Journal of Negro Education, 16: 458, 
Summer, 1947. 
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teachers’ salaries. Only in length 
of secondary school terms is there 
equality at this time. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
LEARNING 


That provisions for training Ne- 
groes in institutions of higher 
learning are below those for white 
youth is attested by students of 
this subject. Jenkins’ discloses 
that in 1943-44 there were 552 in- 
stitutions including junior colleges 
for whites and 102 institutions in- 
cluding junior colleges for Ne- 
groes. In every state except Dela- 
ware there were more institutions 
for whites than for Negroes. Not 
only were there fewer accredited 
schools for colored students but in 
five states not a single institution 
held accreditation above the level 
of state approval and in two addi- 
tional states there was no accred- 
ited public college or university for 
Negroes. Just two schools, both 
private, had been accredited by 
AAU. 


In general the curricular offer- 
ings for Negroes were more limited 
than for whites. During the past 
decade several institutions in order 
to meet to some degree the man- 
dates of the court in respect to 
the Gaines decision have added 
graduate courses to inadequate 
undergraduate programs. Ten 
years ago little attempt had been 
made to provide training on the 
professional level. Again as a re- 


12Martin D. Jenkins, The availability of 
Higher Education for Negroes in the South- 
ern States”, Washington: Journal of Negro 
Education, 16: 460, 465, Summer, 1949. 


sult of court mandates, there has 
been improvement in this area, 
with the result that at present pro- 
fessional education with varying 
degrees of integration is being of- 
fered at the Universities of West 
Virginia, Delaware, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Texas, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky and the A and M College 
in Oklahoma. The state of Ken- 
tucky has made the greatest prog- 
ress in the integrative process. The 
University of Louisville has ar- 
ranged to abolish its Negro branch 
while Berea College has returned 
to the status of complete integra- 
tion such as was the case before 
the Kentucky legislature made 
separation of the races mandatory. 


Make-shift schools of law and 
journalism are being provided for 
colored students in Texas, Mis- 
souri, North and South Carolina 
and Louisiana. A Negro is at- 
tending the medical school of the 
University of Texas but is enrolled 
in the Texas State University for 
Negroes. Negroes are also ad- 
mitted to private schools in Mis- 
souri, Virginia, North Carolina and 
the District of Columbia. In one 
North Carolina college, Negroes 
serve on the faculty. 


When Delaware State College 
for Negroes lost its rating by the 
Middle States Association, some 
of the students applied for admis- 
sion to the undergraduate division 
of the University of Delaware but 


18T wo articles by Dr. Benjamin Mays and 
Dr. James Nabrit discuss the growing inte- 
gration of Negro students into Southern 
Universities. Washington: The Pittsburgh 
Courier, My 13, 1950. 
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were refused admission. At pres- 
ent there is no accredited school 
in this state for Negroes beyond 
the secondary level. 


In the discussion on secondary 
education, it was shown how sub- 
standard was the achievement of 
the graduates of high schools for 
Negroes. That the situation was 
little better at the end of four 
years of college is revealed through 
the results of achievement tests 
given to college seniors and pre- 
sented as follows :** 





Raw Percentile 
Score Rank 





General Culture (total 93 10 
Social Studies 28 11 
Literature 16 20 
Fine Arts 12 18 
Science 25 25 
Mathematics 9 16 
Reading Comprehension 50 12 
General Knowledge of 
the Negro 52 





“On a nonstandarized test of 
knowledge about the Negro, the 
typical college senior as was true 
of the typical freshman, reveals 
an essential lack of knowledge 
about the history, literature and 
social problems of his racial 
group.’”!4 


Speaking of expenditures, Jen- 
kins says that in 1948-44 only 5.8 
per cent of the expenditures in 
public institutions were by Negro 
colleges and universities. Expendi- 
tures in white institutions repre- 





‘National Survey of Higher Education 
for Negroes, IV, op. cit., p. 11 


sent $2.43, and in public and pri- 
vate institutions combined, $4.28 
per white in the total population. 
Comparable figures per Negro in 
the total population are 56 cents 
for the public and $1.48 for the 
public and private institutions 
combined. It would have required, 
says he, an expenditure of more 
than 16 million dollars to have 
equalized expenditures on a per 
capita basis in the Negro and 
white public college alone in 1943- 
44, 


LIBRARIES 


Closely akin to lacks in the edu- 
cational field as represented by 
the schools are the inadequacies 
in library services. Gleason’® 
points out that in 1930 only 1,- 
883,125 of the 8,805,653 Negroes 
in the thirteen states covered by 
her study received library service, 
which is provided by 99 of the 744 
libraries in the South. 


Williams'* following up Glea- 
son’s findings discovered that in 
1944 the South had only 802 of 
the 7,100 public libraries in the 
United States; only 121 of these 
802 gave service of any kind to 
Negroes; only 2,323,971 Southern 
Negroes (or one Negro in four) 
had access to public library serv- 
ice. Worst off was the rural Ne- 
gro of whom only 7.7 per cent 
received service. Williams, in 


15Fliza Atkins Gleason, The Southern 
Negro and the Public Library. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941. p. 108. 

16Dorothy G. Williams, “Adult Education 
in Public Libraries and Museums”, The 
Journal of Negro Education, 14: 323, 328, 
Summer, 1945. 
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speaking of museums says that 
again the Negro in the South, de- 
nied access, for the most part, to 
such museums as do exist (which 
are chiefly devoted to Southern 
history), is poorly provided with 
facilities. Again, the rural Negro 
encounters the common rural cul- 
tural disparities. 


Wilson and Milezewski'’ found 
that in 1946-7, 34.2 per cent of 
all Negroes in 12 Southern states 
lived in areas where service was 
available to them. The percentage 
of the Negro population served 
ranged from 25.8 in Alabama to 
56.4 in Tennessee. North Carolina 
serving 93 per cent of all people 
in the state served 48.9 per cent 
of its Negroes; Florida serving 50 
per cent of its total population, 
served 27.9 per cent of its Negroes. 


OTHER CULTURAL AREAS 


In addition to the inequalities 
for participation in the basic areas 
of formal education and library 
services, there are deprivations in 
other non-school educational serv- 
ices which are essential to full de- 
velopmental opportunities. Brown'® 
in her study of the socio-economic 
approach to educational problems 
concluded that an important prob- 
lem incident to the low economic 
status of the Negro is that of the 


17Louis R. Wilson and Marion A. Mil- 
czewski, Libraries of the Southeast, Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1949. pp. 255-56. 

18Ina Corrine Brown, “Socio-Economic 
Approach to Educational Problems”, Na- 
tional Survey of the Higher Education of 
Negroes, Washington: U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation 1942. p. 106. 
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meagerness and general limitation 
of the cultural background of many 
Negro students. Part of this limi- 
tation, says she, is due to poverty; 
part to the cultural lag growing 
out of the previous low status; 
part to the segregation pattern 
which excludes Negroes from li- 
braries, museums, art galleries, 
lectures, concerts and other cul- 
tural services, and which shuts 
them off from association with 
persons whose opportunities have 
been greater than their own. 


Brown found, also, a high cor- 
relation between the plane of liv- 
ing index and educational oppor- 
tunities. The plane of living index 
composed of the elements of the 
modern conveniences index; av- 
erage value of farms; wages in 
business and industry per em- 
ployee; retail sales per capita; 
number of individual income tax 
returns per 1,000 population; the 
reciprocal of the number of un- 
employed persons per 1,000 pop- 
ulation (expressed so that a high 
figure indicates a low ratio of un- 
employment), and per cent of fam- 
ilies owning their homes,’® showed 
a negative correlation with the per 
cent Negroes were of the popula- 
tion with the medians ranging 
from 66.7 when Negroes were less 
than 10 per cent of the population 
to 51.4 when they were 70-80 per 
cent of the population.”° She re- 
veals that since cotton is associ- 
ated with a high rate of tenancy 
for both white and colored farm 
operators, and tenancy itself is as- 


19Brown, op. cit., p. 124. 
20/bid., p. 54. 
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sociated with a low plane of liv- 
ing and poor educational indicies, 
there is added basis for the as- 
sumption that the cotton system 
itself is a major factor in the low 
indicies for both the white and 
the Negro population. When cot- 
ton, ruralization, and a high per- 
centage of Negroes are combined, 
as they are in more than one- 
fourth of the 966 counties, the 
Negro has least opportunity of all, 
when considered in relation to Ne- 
groes in other counties, or in re- 
lation to the white persons in his 
own country.** 


Alexander”? in the study of the 
educational needs of the Negro in 
Virginia presented evidence to 
show that at least two-thirds of 
the Negro population of that state 
live under social and economic con- 
ditions which are below any min- 
imum accepted standard of living. 
This condition, he saw as a threat 
to the stability and well-being of 
the state as a whole especially 
when the point of weakness in- 
volved one-fourth of the popula- 
tion. 


Gray”? in an analysis of the 
needs of high school pupils in 
Louisiana discovered that among 
519 high school seniors, there were 
173 homes or 33 per cent which 
did not subscribe to any daily 


1]bid., p. 64. 

22Fred M. Alexander, Education for the 
Needs of the Negro in Virginia. Washing- 
ton: The Southern Education Foundation, 
Inc., 1943. p. 79. 

23William Herbert Gray, Needs of Negro 
High School Graduates. Philadelphia: Uni- 
mee of Pennsylvania Press, 1945. pp. 

-51, 


newspaper whatsoever; 176 who 
reported having from 0-25 books in 
the home while 146 had from 26-50. 
Says Gray, with so many homes 
reporting less than 50 books, it is 
plausible to feel that the child has 
a barren and generally non-stimu- 
lating home environment. Forty- 
seven per cent of the homes lacked 
radios. In addition the parents of 
these children included 15 mothers 
and 17 fathers who were illiterate 
and a vast majority of parents who 
had not been beyond the seventh 
grade which is the extent of ele- 
mentary education in Louisiana. 
This fact reflects further a barren 
educational background for these 
pupils which Gray sees as being 
responsible for the lack of energy, 
drive and ambition, esprit de corps, 
and ability to cooperate that are 
recognizable problems facing Ne- 
gro high school seniors in that 
state. 


These data point up the short- 
ages and defects in the cultural 
background of Negro children and 
youth. They present a story of 
extensive isolation from many of 
the important streams of cultural 
development available to other 
people in this country. 


SUMMARY 


The preceding pages have demon- 
strated that whereas the children 
and youth of America are provided 
with unequal opportunities for the 
implementation of the goals of 
social living which have been set 
up by experts in the educational 
field, the children and youth of the 
Negro race suffer not only the 
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disabilities of young people as a 
whole in the lower socio-economic 
stratum but in addition are further 
handicapped by special discrimi- 
nations imposed upon them merely 
because of their racial origin. The 
cumulative effects of substandard 
educational provisions reflect 
themselves in the poorer showing 
of high school and college seniors 
in aptitude and achievement tests. 
The exclusion in whole or in part 
from many of the cultural oppor- 
tunities open to white persons 
further impoverish their social 
soils and deprive them of the pos- 
sibilities of making full use of 
their potentialities for creative 
contributions to group living and 
realization of their optimum in- 
dividual development. 


Encouraging is the fact that 
much improvement has been evi- 
denced in all of these areas during 
the past decades. On the other 
hand, the data reveal that many 
hundred millions of dollars will 
have to be spent in order not only 
to effect parity in opportunities 
for all children but in order to 
bring Negro children up to the 
point where white children were 
two decades ago. The gap has been 
most decreased in the length of 
school terms provided for second- 
ary children. The differential is 
greatest in the amount of money 
spent for the training of the two 
groups. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The pictures which have been 
presented offer many implications 
for persons responsible for im- 
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plementing the goals of democratic 
living in the United States, if the 
inequalities in educational and cul- 
tural opportunities which are 
deemed essential for fruitful living 
are to be removed from those in 
lower socio-economic strata and 
from members of minority groups. 
In addition to the deprivations 
which accompany lower social 
status, Negro children have added 
to their inequities the isolations 
from many areas of social partici- 
pation imposed because of their 
color. Several steps must be taken 
if these disabilities are to be re- 
moved. 


1. Consideration should be given 
to the substandard educational 
provisions for Negroes through re- 
medial instruction in the lower and 
higher schools. Teachers well 
versed in diagnostic and remedial 
techniques will be needed if this is 
to be accomplished. Among these 
remedial techniques will be those 
designed to improve markedly the 
reading readiness of the children 
so they will read with increased 
meaning the materials presented 
to them. Full use should be made 
of local resources to improve their 
understanding of their physical 
and social environments and audio- 
visual aids can provide vicariously 
many of those experiences which 
are otherwise denied them. 


Use or adaptations of the Win- 
netka plan could go a long way 
toward effecting mastery of the 
basic tools of learning in accord- 
ance with individual needs of the 
children as revealed through diag- 
nostic or achievement tests. Where 
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this has not been done adequately 
on the elementary level, the second- 
ary schools and colleges should 
make use of achievement tests to 
determine the educational status 
of the pupils or students and then 
by means of diagnostic and re- 
medial instruction in reading, 
mathematics and the essentials of 
correct written and oral English 
expression strengthen the educa- 
tional background of their pupils 
and students. In other words, the 
various schools should develop pro- 
grams of study which will take 
their youth where they are and 
lead them to an achievement which 
will be equivalent to the norms of 
the country as a whole for the 
respective levels of instruction. 


2.To remedy the frustrations 
which come from poor choices in 
the educational and vocational 
fields, greatly improved guidance 
services should be offered in all of 
the schools. Many children and 
youth have vocational choices 
which are incompatible with their 
interests or abilities or with the 
opportunities available in the fields 
of interest. Not only do Negro 
children need the guidance which 
is necessary for all children but 
because of their marginal status 
in employment opportunities, they 
need additional help. When their 
potentialities have been determined 
and these aptitudes lie in areas for 
the most closed to members of 
their race, in addition to the 
general understanding of the labor 
field which should be provided for 
all, they need to have an under- 


standing of the special problems 


which will face them. This may 
include their consideration of the 
feasibility of training for a second 
occupation which will enable them 
to work while steps are being 
taken to permit them to enter that 
field for which they have special 
aptitude. Then, too, after voca- 
tional choices have been made, it 
is very important that they be 
made acquainted with educational 
programs to be followed for suc- 
cessful attainment of their goals. 

Because of difficulties in place- 
ment, especially trained people 
should be available to assist them 
in securing jobs from which they 
may be excluded because of race. 
These young people should be help- 
ed in realizing the importance of 
taking advantage of opportunities 
provided for developing skills in 
various occupations through 
special training programs. In in- 
stances of special aptitudes for 
vocations for which training is not 
accessible in the local community, 
scholarship or other financiai as- 
sistance should be sought to en- 
able the youth to secure the type 
of education which will make it 
possible for them to make con- 
tributions to society commensurate 
with their abilities. 


3. In order to improve the stand- 
ard of living for Negroes, con- 
sideration should be given to their 
sub-standard social backgrounds 
and programs of study critically 
examined to the end that they 
may be made more functional in 
terms of the revealed needs of the 
pupils and students. For many 
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years in Georgia, Helen Whiting’ 
has been establishing and imple- 
menting the principle of life re- 
lated curricula. Teachers go out 
into the communities and homes of 
their pupils to determine the short- 
ages and defects of their living 
conditions and outline curricular 
experiences designed to help them 
to improve the standards of living 
in their communities and homes. 
Collings*® in his experiment with 
a project curriculum demonstrated 
how school activities could grow 
out of the lives of the children and 
thus not only contribute to the 
elevation of their living standards 
but also contribute to superior 
achievement as measured by 
standarized tests. Educational ex- 
periences associated with real life 
situations make for more meaning- 
ful and lasting learning outcomes. 


4. State and local authorities 
should move at once in the di- 
rection of opening up more library 
and other services to all of their 
citizens especially to Negroes in 
the South. Where library services 
are provided for whites but not 
for Negroes, until discriminations 
and segregation are abolished, 
means should be found for making 
accessible to Negroes books for 
educational and recreational pur- 
poses. This might be accomplished 
through developing more adequate 
school libraries or through book- 
mobile services. In the rural areas, 


24Helen Whiting has several publications 
in which she describes this program. 

25Ellsworth Collings, An Experiment 
With a Project Curriculum, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1923. pp. 346. 
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the schools through consolidation 
could be put into a better position 
for becoming community institu. 
tions and so provide increased op- 
portunities in the cultural area, 
for the people as a whole, through 
the use of motion pictures, phono- 
graph, radio, and television pro- 
grams and concerts. The schools 
themselves could do much to im- 
prove the artistic appreciations of 
their children through the applica- 
tion of art principles to their own 
buildings, classrooms and grounds. 


5. In view of the fact that the 
Southern states have inadequate 
resources for supporting efficient 
schools for any of its cnildren and 
since inequalities exist in the pro- 
visions for youth in all sections 
of the United States, the Federal 
Government should take immediate 
steps toward providing money and 
other needed assistance for the 
greater equalization of educational 
opportunities. The population of 
this country is a mobile one and 
approximately one-third of the 
rural youth leave home. Conse- 
quently the problems of providing 
adequate education for the imma- 
ture members of the group is a 
national responsibility. The failure 
to do so results in social ills in all 
of the states. 


6.The stigma of_ inferiority 
should be removed from the mem- 
bers of all minority groups 
through abolition of segregatory 
and discriminatory practices in the 
educational and cultural realms of 
social living. The isolations im- 
posed upon Negroes lead to a de- 
valuation of their own personal 
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value and deprive them of that 
pride in themselves which makes 
for self esteem and feelings of 
individual worth. All too often, 
the individuals are unaware that 
this is happening to them. Such a 
condition inhibits the full realiza- 
tion of their merit as persons and 
prevents the creative contributions 
of which they are capable. Adults 
pass on this attitude to children 
who are further handicapped in 
personality development. Since 
group efficiency is contingent upon 
individual efficiency, the nation can 
ill afford to allow this depreciation 
of human value. 


7. Leaders of the white and 
colored races should combine 
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efforts toward the development of 
attitudes which make for the ac- 
ceptance of persons of all groups 
without regard to race, religion, 
color or national origin and so re- 
move one of the chief obstacles to 
the complete integration of all 
segments of the population. This 
can best be done through the utili- 
zation of every opportunity for 
working together on common com- 
munity and other problems and by 
developing a knowledge of the con- 
tributions of all groups to our 
civilization through inclusion of 
the accomplishments of Negroes 
and others in their natural setting 
in books or other media of infor- 


mation. 











CHAPTER XI 


INTELLECTUALLY SUPERIOR NEGRO YOUTH: 
PROBLEMS AND NEEDS 


MARTIN D. JENKINS 


President, Morgan State College 


INTRODUCTION 


This chapter is concerned with 
the problems and needs of intel- 
lectually superior Negro children 
and adolescents. For present pur- 
poses the term, intellectually su- 
perior youth, is arbitrarily defined 
to include those children and ado- 
lescents who rank in approximate- 
ly the upper five per cent of their 
local population in psychometric 
intelligence or school achievement. 
This percentage is not, however, 
to be regarded as unduly rigid. 
Superiority is a relative term, and 
whether the upper ten per cent or 
the upper one per cent of youth 
are regarded as superior, the 
generalizations developed in this 
discussion apply with equal force. 
It is important to observe, further, 
that concern here is with the youth 
who are superior in their local 
group; not merely those who are 
superior in terms of national 
norms. 


The present discussion is based 
on the thesis that the conservation 
of intellectual capital is one of the 
major obligations of education — 
that this responsibility is partic- 
ularly encumbent upon schools 
serving Negro youth. Beset as we 
are, racially, by almost insuperable 
handicaps, we can ill-afford to 
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squander our intellectual capital 
by neglecting the development of 
those highly endowed individuals 
who are best fitted to assume posi- 
tions of leadership. 


THE FACTUAL BACKGROUND! 


Analysis of the literature re- 
lating to the intelligence-test per- 
formance of Negro children re- 
veals that a considerable number 
of these children have been found 
within the range that reaches the 
best 1 per cent of white children 
(IQ 130 and above) and at the 
level of “gifted” children (IQ 140 
and above). There are at least six- 
teen published studies that give 
an account of Negro children pos- 
sessing IQ’s above 130; twelve of 
these report cases above IQ 140. 
These investigations were made by 
different psychologists in various 
localities and under varying con- 
ditions; moreover, the IQ’s were 
derived by a number of different 
tests. Further, the populations 
studied were located almost ex- 
clusively in Northern urban com- 
munities. Consequently, one may 


1This section, drawn largely from the 
writer’s article, “The Upper Limit of Ability 
Among American Negroes,” Scientific 
Monthly, 66: 399-401, My 1948, summarizes 
studies of superior Negro youth in the upper 
1 per cent American youth in psychometric 
intelligence. 
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not justifiably generalize, from a 
composite of these studies, con- 
cerning the incidence of Negro 
deviates. It is of significance, how- 
ever, that of the 22,301 subjects 
included in the thirteen studies 
for which N’s are reported, 0.3 
per cent scored at IQ 140 and 
above, and fully 1 per cent scored 
at IQ 180 and above. These per- 
centages are similar to those ob- 
tained from a “normal” IQ dis- 
tribution of American school child- 
ren. 


Of especial significance are the 
cases of very bright children of 
Binet IQ 160 and above. It may be 
estimated that fewer than 0.1 per 
cent of American school children 
are to be found at or above this 
level. The writer has assembled 
from various sources the case 
records of 18 Negro children who 
test above IQ 160 on the Stan- 
ford-Binet examination.* Seven of 
these cases test above IQ 170, 4 
above IQ 180, and 1 at IQ 200. 
Analysis of the case records indi- 
cates that these children during 
the early years of their develop- 
ment, at least, manifest the same 
characteristics as do other very 
high IQ children: originality of 
expression, creative ability, and 
surpassing performance in school 
subjects. Some of these children, 
but not all, are greatly accelerated 
in school progress. Two, for ex- 
ample, had completed their high- 
school course and were regularly 


—_—_ 





*Martin D. Jenkins, “Case Studies of 
Negro Children of Binet IQ 160 and Above,” 
Journal of Negro Education, 13:159-66, 
Spring, 1943. 
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enrolled university students at age 
thirteen; both of these subjects 
were elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
and earned the baccalaureate de- 
gree at age sixteen. 


The performance of extreme 
deviates at the college and adult 
levels has not yet been extensively 
studied. Available evidence, how- 
ever, indicates that at maturity, 
as in childhood, some Negroes are 
to be found at the highest level of 
psychometric intelligence. In an 
unpublished study conducted at a 
leading university for Negro 
youth, it was found that of ap- 
proximately 3,500 Negro freshmen 
entering the college over a period 
of seven years, 101 scored in the 
upper decile, and 8 in the upper 
centile (national norms) on the 
American Council on Education 
Psychologocal Examination. In a 
more extensive study, the National 
Survey of Higher Education of 
Negroes,® there were, among 3,684 
students in twenty-seven Negro in- 
stitutions of higher education, lo- 
cated chiefly in the Southern 
states, 23 cases in the upper decile 
and 4 in the upper centile on the 
American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination. It is 
of some significance that in the 
same study 12 upper decile cases 
are reported among the 105 Negro 
students in two Northern univer- 
sities, almost half as many as were 
found altogether among the 3,684 





3General Studies of Colleges for Negroes. 
(Vol. II of the National Survey of the 
Higher Education of Negroes), Washing- 
ton: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942. 
Ch. 5: 
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students in the twenty-seven Ne- 
gro colleges. This contrast is in 
accord with the general but un- 
documented opinion that among 
Negro college students there are 
proportionately fewer extreme de- 
viates in psychometric intelligence 
in the Southern segregated colleges 
than in the Northern non-seg- 
regated institutions. 


It is not the attempt here to 
show that approximately as many 
Negro youth as white are to be 
found at the higher levels of psy- 
chometric intelligence. There ap- 
pears little doubt that the number 
of very bright Negro youth as 
measured by current intelligence 
tests is relatively smaller than the 
number of bright white youth in 
the total American population. 
Nevertheless, it is apparent that 
subjects of very superior psycho- 
metric intelligence may be found 
in many Negro populations, and 
that the upper limit of the range 
attained by the extreme deviates 
is higher than is generally believed. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF SUPERIOR 
NEGRO YOUTH 


The problems of superior Negro 
youth are similar to those of 
superior youth generally; the 
racial factor, however, accentuates 
these problems in varying degrees. 
The superior Negro youth, as a 
consequence, typically has special 
social and educational needs dif- 
ferent in degree, and in some in- 
stances almost different in kind, 
from those of the youth population 
as a whole. 


Discussed briefly below are six 
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special problems of the typical 
superior Negro youth; i.e., problem 
areas in which the Negro youth 
is more likely than his white 
counterpart to encounter difficulty 
or neglect. It is to be held in mind 
that the discussion deals with the 
typical superior Negro child. There 
is always the danger, when deal- 
ing with averages, that the wide 
range of social and educational 
experiences of individual children 
will be obscured. The problems 
presented here do not apply with 
equal force to every youth. It is 
to be recognized that the impact 
of varying environmental experi- 
ence creates for every individual 
child a unique problem pattern 
and a unique needs pattern. 


1. The superior Negro youth is 
less likely than his white counter- 
part in the general population to 
be identified as superior. This 
problem has two phases, the first 
being in the area of expectation. 
It is a curious fact that many 
school people simply do not expect 
to find highly superior Negro 
children. On numerous occasions, 
teachers from elementary level 
through college have been heard 
to express discouragement at not 
having any bright youngsters in 
their classes. During the writer’s 
search for gifted Negro children 
in the Chicago public schools a 
number of years ago, doubt was 
expressed by a number of teachers, 
and even some college professors, 
that the population to be studied 
would yield an appreciable number 
of such cases. Interviews with Ne- 
gro college students who rank in 
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the upper tenth of American col- 
lege students in psychometric in- 
telligence have frequently yielded 
responses from subjects who had 
attended racially-mixed high 
schools to the effect that many ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and counse- 
lors discount the superiority of any 
Negro child. 


These are, of course, fragmen- 
tary and impressionistic data. It 
it not to be concluded that school 
people, generally, are unaware of 
the existence of the superior Negro 
youth. The attitude described is 
sufficiently general, however, as to 
increase the difficulty of identifica- 
tion of the superior Negro youth.* 


The second phase of this prob- 
lem is that of identification. The 
superior child is identified most 
readily and most accurately by the 
use of standardized tests. The 
typical Negro youth is likely to be 
in a school where these psychomet- 
ric devices are not used. A large 
number, perhaps a majority, of 
superior children are outstanding 
in their academic performance, but 
many are not. It is the members 
of this latter group who are likely 
to remain undetected and whose 
true abilities may never be rec- 
ognized. 


‘The view that Negroes are not found at 
the upper ability levels is a pervasive one 
which is sometimes held in very important 
quarters. For example, E. W. Kenworthy 
in an article in the New York Times Maga- 
zine for June 11, 1950, quotes the conclusions 
of official War College studies made as late 
as 1940 that, “the Negro is far below the 
whites in capacity to absorb instruction” and 
that Negroes are, “incapable of mastering 
the more technical military jobs.” 


2.The superior Negro child is 
less likely to be in a school which 
gives special attention to his needs. 
Although educational authorities 
are not in agreement as to the best 
method of organizing the curricu- 
lar experiences for superior child- 
ren, there is full agreement that 
some special adaptation is re- 
quired. Progressive schools and 
teachers have utilized a number of 
approaches, including special 
classes and enrichment at the 
elementary and secondary levels; 
and special sections, honors plans 
and enrichment at the college level. 
The typical Negro youth is likely 
to be in a school which does not 
utilize any of these procedures. 
As an inescapable result many 
superior youth never have their 
abilities really challenged and are 
not encouraged to realize their 
highest potentialities. 


3. The superior Negro child is 
less likely to have adequate edu- 
cational and vocational guidance. 
One of the _ differentiating 
characteristics of good and poor 
schools is the quality and extent 
of the guidance services rendered 
their children. The superior school, 
by means of its competent guid- 
ance personnel, its testing pro- 
gram, its curricular organization 
and its library and other resources, 
makes a planned and deliberate 
attempt to encourage pupils to 
make educational and vocational 
choices consistent with their abili- 
ties and interests. The typical Ne- 
gro youth finds himself in an in- 
ferior school in which this type 


of program is virtually absent, and 
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in which he receives little assist- 
ance in making crucial educational 
and vocational decisions. 


The superior Negro youth in 
non-segregated schools, even those 
with an excellent guidance pro- 
gram, face a peculiar handicap. 
Time and again the writer has had 
products of such schools report 
that their white teachers and 
counselors appeared to be com- 
pletely unaware of the expanding 
occupational opportunities avail- 
able to Negro youth, particularly 
those of superior ability. In this 
unawareness, such teachers and 
counselors sometimes channel 
superior Negro youth into low- 
level trade and industrial occupa- 
tions rather than into the higher- 
level occupations for which their 
abilities fit them. 


4.The superior Negro youth is 
less likely to have an intellectually 
stimulating environment and is, 
therefore, less likely to achieve 
near the upper level of his 
potentiality. The typical Negro 
youth attends a school which is 
quantitatively and qualitatively 
substandard. It is unnecessary 
here to adduce statistical evidence 
of the overcrowding, poor physical 
facilities, inadequate laboratories 
and libraries, insufficient teaching 
and guidance personnel which 
characterize the schools attended 
by a majority of Negro youth. 
Whatever their intellectual level 
Negro youth, generally, have been 
crippled by their schools. 


A concomitant of the substand- 
ard school which the superior Ne- 
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gro youth typically attends is the 
low-average achievement level of 
the school population of which he 
is a member. This phenomenon 
has a two-fold effect upon the 
superior Negro youth: he learns to 
accept and to be satisfied with low 
standards of performance, and he 
lacks sufficient competition among 
his fellows to make him really ex- 
tend himself intellectually. 


The superior Negro youth ex- 
periences an equally inferior out- 
of-school environment: on the 
physical side, the typically poor 
home and poverty stricken com- 
munity; the absence of adequate 
libraries, art galleries, museums, 
theaters, and other cultural institu- 
tions. On the psychic side, the 
absence of parental and com- 
munity example and stimulation 
to intellectual achievement; the 
essential anti-intellectualism of his 
peers (and frequently his com- 
munity leaders and teachers) ; and 
the feeling of frustration en- 
gendered by our biracial social 
order. 


The effect of the school and com- 
munity environment in which the 
typical Negro youth develops is 
perhaps the most serious and signi- 
ficant handicap of the superior Ne- 
gro youth. 


5. The superior Negro youth is 
more likely to be of low social 
economic level, and is therefore 
less likely to persist and achieve at 
high level in school. Examination 
of the statistics of enrollment in 
any public school system in the 
country will reveal the great 
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academic mortality of the Negro 
school population. A much smaller 
proportion of the Negro youth 
compared to the whites enter and 
finish the work of secondary and 
college levels. Although many fac- 
tors contribute to this attrition, the 
economic factor is an important 
contributing cause. The factor of 
poverty weighs much more heavily 
upon Negro youth than white and 
it is reasonable to assume that a 
larger proportion of superior Ne- 
gro youth than white fail to con- 
tinue their formal education for 
financial reasons. 


The economic factor plays an 
important part too in the achieve- 
ment of many of these youth who 
do persist in school. The youth 
who must work his way through 
high school and college, often at 
a bare subsistence level, seldom 
has the time and energy to do full 
justice to his intellectual develop- 
ment. 


6. The superior Negro- youth is 
likely to become preoccupied with 
racial matters to the detriment of 
achievement in other areas. Race 
is the most important single fact 
in the life of any American Negro. 
Wherever he lives and whatever he 
does for a living he is ever con- 
scious of the restrictions placed 
upon him and his fellows by their 
racial identity. It is almost in- 
evitable that the superior Negro 
youth will become more sensitive 
to and more preoccupied with 
racial problems than Negro youth 
generally. It is almost inescapable 
that he will spend a considerable 
portion of his time in studying 
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problems of race and participating 
in protest movements. 


The most superior cases bring 
into sharp focus the limitations 
which our society places on the 
development of the highly gifted 
Negro. These youth are nurtured 
in a culture in which racial] in- 
feriority of the Negro is a basic 
assumption. Consequently, they 
will experience throughout their 
lives educational, social, and oc- 
cupational restrictions which must 
inevitably affect achievement and 
motivation. Wide individual dif- 
ferences, of course, are to be 
anticipated in reaction to this con- 
dition. Some of these individuals 
will meet frustration and draw 
away; others will go on to careers 
of high usefulness and accomplish- 
ment. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


It is always easier, of course, to 
discern problems than to define 
solutions. Some of the problems 
mentioned above arise out of deep- 
seated maladjustments of our 
social order and are subject to no 
ready solution; others may be im- 
mediately and successfully attack- 
ed by our schools and other 
agencies. Adequate provision for 
the conservation of intellectual 
talent among Negro children and 
adolescents will entail re-orienta- 
tion with respect to the problem 
of individual differences, and re- 
organization of established edu- 
cational and social practices. The 
needs and remedial measures sug- 
gested by the problems of the 
superior Negro youth may now be 
considered. 
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Our failure to recognize superior 
Negro youth is, without doubt, due 
in part to the fact that our think- 
ing has been conditioned too much 
by the low-average performance 
of students in our schools and col- 
leges. So concerned have we been 
with the needs of remedying, in 
part, the meager educational back- 
grounds of substandard students, 
with the need of raising the 
general average level of achieve- 
ments, that we have neglected al- 
most entirely the very existence 
of those individuals who constitute 
the most valuable intellectual 
material we have. Every admini- 
strator and teacher in our schools 
must recognize the existence and 
potential value of these individuals 
to society and to the race. Writers 
of books and articles dealing with 
the Negro should, where appropri- 
ate, give especial attention to the 
dissemination of information about 
the existence and performance of 
superior individuals. 


1. The need for the identification 
of youth of superior ability. In a 
well organized school system the 
superior child is identified through 
periodic testing at the elementary 
and secondary levels. At the col- 
lege level the superior youth is 
discovered by the means of intel- 
ligence and achievement tests, 
particularly those administered in 
the freshman year. An appreciable 
proportion of the schools attended 
by Negro youth do attempt some 
objective measurement of ability. 


In many instances, however, the 
test results are either not used, or 


emphasis is placed upon the iden- 
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tification and treatment of the be- 
low average rather than the 
superior youth; thus, the program 
often does not function in the 
identification of first-rate minds, 


Testing, although important, is 
alone not sufficient. Due to the 
fact that Negro youth so often are 
found in a substandard environ- 
ment many have not had an op- 
portunity to gain the experiences 
presupposed by the standardized 
test technique. We may find, con- 
sequently, students who test rel- 
atively low but who achieve high; 
these youth who manifest surpass- 
ing educational performance must 
be included as members of the 
superior group. 


The identification of talent is an 
essential prerequisite to the con- 
servation of talent. Schools and 
colleges need to develop functional 
testing programs which have as 
a major objective the identifica- 
tion of superior students. Class- 
room teachers from elementary 
school through college should be 
ever on the alert to discover the 
most talented of their pupils. 


2.The need for curricular pro- 
vision for superior students. The 
crux of the problem of conserva- 
tion lies at the point of adaptation 
of the curriculum to meet the needs 
of the superior youth. All too often 
one hears the statement, “The good 
student needs no special provision, 
he will take care of himself.” The 
tragic waste which inheres in such 
a point of view cannot be too 
greatly overstressed. If educators 
of Negro youth are to make it 
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possible for superior individuals 
to realize their own high potenti- 
alities, it must be recognized that 
the superior student does not “‘ade- 
quately take care of himself” 
under the traditional school or- 
ganization. Especially designed 
educational experiences must be 
provided superior youth. 


Special provision for superior 
youth at the elementary, second- 
ary, and college levels may take 
the form of (1) special classes, 
of which homogeneous grouping, 
sectioning, and at the college level, 
honors courses, are variants; (2) 
acceleration, which may also be 
accomplished by permitting the 
pupils to carry extra subjects; 
and (3) curriculum enrichment. 
Descriptions of the various plans 
used by school and colleges may 
be found in any textbook on ex- 
ceptional children. 


Moderate acceleration, plus the 
type of enrichment which pro- 
vides wide experiences for the pu- 
pil, which stimulates him to do in- 
dependent and creative work, and 
which prepares him for his réle as 
a leader, is in the writer’s opinion, 
the most fruitful method of pro- 
viding for the needs of superior 
youth. This type of enrichment 
involves recognition of pupils’ in- 
terests, larger individual freedom, 
encouragement of creative and re- 
search-type work projects, and in- 


_——__ 


*For a recent brief discussion cf., Merle 
R. Sumption, Dorothy Norris and Lewis M. 
Terman, “Special Education for the Gifted 
Child,” 49th Yearbook, National Society for 
4 Study of Education, 1950. Part II, pp. 


dependent reading. Ideally, the cur- 
riculum should conform to this 
pattern for all children. If, how- 
ever, complete individualization of 
instruction cannot be achieved in 
large and unwieldy classes, cer- 
tainly the planning of work for 
the relatively few superior chil- 
dren in each classroom should not 
be beyond the ingenuity of teach- 
ers and administrators. The con- 
servation of talent places upon 
schools and colleges serving Negro 
youth an urgent responsibility for 
adaptation of the curriculum to 
meet the needs of superior individ- 
uals. 


3. The need for adequate edu- 
cation and vocational guidance of 
superior youth. The school should, 
of course, provide guidance for all; 
certainly all school people accept 
the view that guidance is an in- 
tegral part of the educative pro- 
cess. The need for guidance is 
particularly acute in the case of 
the highly endowed individual. 
If we accept the premise that 
the superior youth constitute our 
greatest social asset, then it be- 
comes apparent that ineffective 
guidance of these youth results in 
a type of dissipation of resources 
which we can least afford. Ade- 
quately conceived personnel pro- 
cedures, sufficiently well oriented 
with respect to the problem of the 
superior student, will help assure 
that this type of individual will 
not make an attempt at education- 
al and occupational adjustment on 
a level below that which he is ca- 
pable of attaining. 


Through guidance procedures 
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the superior Negro youth should 
come to have a clear understand- 
ing of his occupational opportuni- 
ties and of his possible réle as an 
occupational pioneer. Every Ne- 
gro youth, and this applies with 
special force to the superior youth, 
must understand that although his 
racial identity constitutes a severe 
handicap, he can aspire in this 
country to fill any position for 
which he has the requisite ability. 
As our social order becomes in- 
creasingly democratic, Negro youth 
have increasing opportunity to oc- 
cupy jobs and positions not for- 
merly held by Negroes. As these 
new opportunities develop it is 
highly important that the initial 
occupant be able to fulfill his réle 
as a pilot. He must, of course, be 
highly capable in a job sense. But 
equally important, he must be 
adaptable, willing to stand the 
slurs and ostracism of his co- 
workers, without developing feel- 
ings of frustration and bitterness. 
This is an important guidance and 
educational task which is being 
largely neglected. 


4. The need for financial aid for 
students of superior ability. The 
problem of providing financial aid 
to students of limited means is met 
with largely on the college level 
although the problem is by no 
means absent at the secondary 
level. It is unnecessary here to 
review the generally low economic 
status of Negro college students. 
Several investigations of the in- 
comes of parents of students in 
Negro colleges afford cogent evi- 
dence that the typical student is 


supported by very meager finan- 
cial resources. Without doubt, 
many students of high potential 
either are unable, because of in- 
adequate finance, to enter college 
at all, or find it necessary to dis. 
continue, for this reason, their col- 
legiate training. There is an ob- 
vious need here for financial aid 
for these individuals, aid which, at 
the present time, must be provided 
largely by the colleges themselves, 


Although all colleges provide 
varying amounts of scholarship 
assistance, in almost none of these 
institutions is this type of aid ade- 
quate. Particularly is this true 
among institutions for Negro 
youth. This is quite understand- 
able, of course, when we consider 
the fact that all Negro institutions 
of higher learning are underfin- 
anced; there is not enough money 
for buildings and equipment, for 
instructional purposes, for oper- 
ating expenses. But somehow our 
colleges must facilitate the finan- 
cial adjustment of students of high 
potential. This may be done in 
part by internal budgetary adjust- 
ment. It may be done in part by 
securing outside assistance. At 
Morgan State College, for example, 
the General Assembly of Maryland, 
at the request of college officials, 
provided twenty-nine scholarships, 
carrying full room, board, and tui- 
tion, to be awarded to outstanding 
graduates of the high schools of 
the State. It may be done in part 
by establishing and subsidizing 4 
special search for superior youth 
as was done in the new regretably- 


abandoned National Scholarship 
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Competition at Howard University. 
It may be done in part by encour- 
aging individuals and organiza- 
tions to provide financial assist- 
ance to students of high ability. 
This can be done in part at both 
the secondary and college levels, by 
helping students of high ability 
over critical financial emergencies 
by means of part-time jobs, loans, 
and other types of assistance. 


The schools and colleges alone, 
however, cannot by themselves 
solve the problem of financial aid 
to students. It is to be hoped that, 
in the not-too-distant future, the 
Federal government will provide 
scholarships and loans for superior 
youth in order that their talents 
may, to a larger degree than at 
present, be conserved and utilized 
for the benefit of society.° 


5. The need for research con- 
cerning superior Negro youth. 
Aside from the writer’s fragment- 
ary studies, practically no research 
has been devoted to the problem of 
superior Negro youth. This fer- 
tile field, which has remained un- 
recognized and uncultivated, fair- 
ly bristles with question marks. 
What is the incidence of superior 


‘That the problem of providing for the 
needs of superior youth in this country is 
a serious and important one is suggested by 
the fact that the Educational Policies Com- 
mission has just issued a report, based upon 
a two-year study, calling upon the nation 
to make more adequate provision for its 
gifted young men and women. The Com- 
Mission estimates, “that less than half the 
talents of gifted Americans are now being 
used because they fail to finish high school 
and college.” It insists that, “The American 
People must invest a larger portion of their 
€conomic resources in the education of in- 
dividuals of superior talent.” See: Balti- 
more Sun, June 5, 1950, p. 1. 


Negroes in our schools and col- 
leges? Is academic achievement 
highly correlated with mental level 
among the superior? What sex 
differences appear? What person- 
ality characteristics do these su- 
perior individuals manifest? What 
vocations do they enter and what 
factors contribute to their occu- 
pational success or failures? To 
what extent is our present leader- 
ship recruited from the ranks of 
the superior? How shall we define 
the superior youth in a population 
of low average IQ level? What 
kinds of curricular adaptations and 
teaching methods are most ap- 
propriate to meet the needs of 
superior youth? Certainly here is 
an area of sufficient sociological 
and psychological importance to 
merit the attention and to chal- 
lenge the interest of able students. 


6. The need for a social order 
in which superior Negro youth will 
have full opportunity to partici- 
pate in the occupational world dur- 
ing their adult years. What will it 
profit us if we identify superior 
Negro youth and provide for all 
their needs in their early years 
and deny them opportunity to a- 
chieve in their adult years? Despite 
increasing opportunities, Negroes 
of superior abilities still face a 
tremendous handicap in the occu- 
pational world. Certainly the ex- 
perience of a number of businesses 
and industries, the Federal gov- 
ernment, school systems, and re- 
cently, the armed services, should 


allay the shibboleths that white per- 
sons will not work with or under 
the supervision of Negroes who 
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occupy high level positions. Fair 
employment practices, which rec- 
ognize ability and _ proficiency 
rather than race as qualifications 
for employment are an absolute 
essential if the nation is to realize 
the values inherent in the abili- 
ties of superior Negro youth. 


The conservation of intellectual 
talent should be one of the major 


goals of modern education. To 
identify exceptional individuals, to 
provide opportunity for their de. 
velopment, to stimulate them to 
their highest achievement, to as- 
sure that their potentialities be- 
come actualities, are both an ob- 
ligation of and an opportunity for 
teachers of Negro youth. 
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CHAPTER XII 


RECREATIONAL AND LEISURE-TIME PROBLEMS AND NEEDS 
OF NEGRO CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


VIRGIL A. CLIFT 


Professor of Education, Morgan State College 


THE IMPORTANCE AND SCOPE OF 
THE PROBLEM 


There are many factors in 
American culture which tend to 
focus attention upon the import- 
ance of recreation, the nature and 
adequacy of recreational facilities, 
and the type of leisure-time activi- 
ties in which individuals engage. 
The first half of the twentieth 
century has witnessed great 
changes in the cultural, industrial, 
scientific, and economic structure 
of our nation. Science and industry 
have helped to make the burdens 
of man lighter. The shorter work 
day and week, as well as time and 
energy saving devices have made 
it possible for us to spend fewer 
hours on common-place tasks. As 
a result of these and other develop- 
ments, one of our important prob- 
lems is to provide pleasant and 
constructive leisure-time pursuits 
for the total population. 


The place of wholesome recrea- 
tional and leisure-time activities 
has long been recognized and ac- 
cepted. Recreation is one of the 
primary social institutions. Scienti- 
fic studies and findings relating to 
mental illness (neuroses and psy- 
choses) and social illness (delin- 
quency and other behavior disor- 
ders) have helped to emphasize that 


problems in these areas may, in 
many instances, be related directly 
or indirectly to the nature and 
type of one’s recreational activi- 
ties. This discussion, however, 
deals specifically with the recrea- 
tional and leisure-time problems 
of Negro youth. It attempts to 
answer the following questions: 
(1) What are the extent and 
character of the recreational and 
leisure-time needs of Negro child- 
ren and youth? (2) To what extent 
are needs being met by existing 
agencies? (3) What steps can and 
should be taken to improve the 
situation? 


At the outset it is well to state 
the major premise upon which this 
discussion is based: namely, that 
the problems in the area of recrea- 
tion and leisure-time, like social 
problems that confront the Negro 
in all other areas of our culture, 
are not different basically from 
problems which confront other 
social and ethnic groups. Problems 
for the Negro, to be sure, differ in 
intensity and complexity. The dif- 
ference, however, is not because 
of biological, organic or physical 
variables which are characteristic 
of the group, but rather because of 
certain social factors that impinge 


upon the Negro. Because the Ne- 
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gro occupies a role of minority 
status, certain social and economic 
forces that are inoperative upon 
other groups tend to complicate 
his problems of adjustment. Some 
of these problems of adjustment, 
unique and distinct in Negro life, 
are related to recreation and 
leisure-time. Some of the problems 
are as follows: (1) The problem 
of making a living and problems 
associated with the economic se- 
curity of the family determine in 
part the type and quality of 
leisure-time activities of the Ne- 
gro. Limited economic resources 
prohibit certain desirable recrea- 
tional pursuits. In addition, the 
types of employment opportunities 
which are available for the group 
make it necessary for many indi- 
viduals to spend longer hours at 
the more difficult and rigorous 
types of employment, with the 
result that, in many instances, 
these individuals are unable to en- 
gage in certain off-duty pursuits 
because of physical fatigue and the 
limitations of time and finance. The 
youth of the group suffer particu- 
larly because of the fact that the 
adults have neither the time, 
finance, nor human_resources 
which enable them to provide those 
facilities and activities which are 
common-place for other groups. 
The adults are not able to help 
youth cultivate wholesome in- 
terests and activities because of 
these limitations. 


(2) Many districts of urban 
centers, containing the bulk of the 
Negro population, are character- 
ized by inadequate housing, low 
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income, disintegration of the 
family and the concomitants of 
vice, crime, and immorality. In 
these districts, where most Negro 
youth live, we find hardly any 
provision being made for whole- 
some leisure-time activities. Un- 
wittingly, the youth become the 
prey of commercialized enter- 
prises. Community agencies and 
service groups within these dis- 
tricts are unable to provide ad- 
equately for youth because of the 
limitations of financial resources, 
the competition of “shady” com- 
mercialized establishments, and the 
large number of persons to be 
served. The feeling of hopeless- 
ness among the mature individ- 
uals, along with the lack of 
knowledge as te the importance 
of wholesome recreation for the 
younger generation, tend to com- 
plicate the problem. 


(3) Public schools that are oper- 
ated exclusively for Negro youth 
usually suffer because of inad- 
equate equipment and finance, not 
to mention insufficient teaching 
personnel. Therefore, the schools 
have been unable to_ function 
effectively in helping the youth to 
achieve desirable leisure-time at- 
titudes, interests, and behavior 
patterns. The community-school 
idea, however, seems to be gaining 
in popularity and its implementa- 
tion gives promise of rendering 
much needed service. Encouraging 
also is the fact that the typical 
public school is much more con- 
cerned now, unlike a generation 
ago, with the development of 
proper attitudes and _ interests 
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which relate to the worthy use of 
leisure. 


(4) Discrimination against the 
Negro in the form of segregation, 
and inequalities in politics, law, 
and economics have far reaching 
influences upon Negro youth. 
Under such conditions Negro youth 
have little opportunity to be sur- 
rounded by stimulating influences 
which tend to encourage the full 
development of their capacities 
and potentialities. The feeling of 
hopelessness, of “not belonging,” 
and of “not being wanted” are 
recognized early by youth. The 
attitude of “nothing to be gained” 
and “nothing to lose,” which stem 
naturally from this state of affairs, 
is a prime factor in determining 
how youth arrive at values or 
spend off-duty time. 


ExTENT To WHICH NEEDS ARE 
BEING MET By EXISTING AGENCIES 


The leisure and recreational 
activities engaged in by Negro 
youth range from good and whole- 
some pursuits to those which are 
bad and degrading. Places fre- 
quented range from the YMCA to 
the neighborhood “dives”. Since 
our concern is with the problems 
and needs of youth, little space is 
devoted to citing instances of ad- 
equate programs of organized 
recreation because such programs 
are indeed very rare and are avail- 
able only to a small segment of the 
total Negro urban population. 


In the treatment of the general 
recreational problems and needs 
of Negro youth, the reader’s at- 


tention is called to the fact that 
two sources have been relied upon 
primarily. The literature relating 
to this area, as presented by out- 
standing leaders in the fields of 
recreation and sociology, was ex- 
plored extensively. Moreover, 
opinions and judgments represent- 
ing a cross section of the nation 
were secured from a sampling of 
outstanding leaders and workers 
in recreation for Negro youth. 
There was a very high degree of 
consistency and agreement among 
the sources consulted and an at- 
tempt is made below to list the 
specific problems and needs, and 
to point out the extent to which 
these are being met by existing 
agencies. 


The first and greatest problem 
of Negro youth in the matter of 
recreation and leisure-time activi- 
ties is the denial of an opportunity 
to share in and to enjoy those 
facilities and programs which are 
afforded for other citizens. 
Throughout the South the public 
recreational and amusement facili- 
ties for Negroes are woefully in- 
adequate and are, on nearly all 
occasions, inferior to those provid- 
ed for white persons. In the North, 
Negroes are barred from using 
public facilities in many places 
and are seldom supplied with ad- 
equate private facilities. The pres- 
ent policy of segregation and dis- 
crimination throughout the nation 
tends to make for mental and 
social illness on the part of youth 
affected. The concomitant results 
are two-fold: first, it tends to con- 
tribute to delinquency and im- 
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morality; and second, it keeps an 
important segment of the popu- 
lation from being able to rise to its 
full stature in its contribution to 
the general welfare. 


A second problem lies in the 
fact that Negro youth for the most 
part are able to engage in only 
uncontrolled, unorganized and ran- 
dom recreational activities. The 
geographical concentration of the 
Negro population in the rural 
South tends to make recreation 
follow the pattern of this area. 
Recreation is usually informal and 
unorganized because of the lack 
of facilities. The migrants from 
the South bring some of these 
patterns into the urban districts 
of the North. However, the prob- 
lem becomes more severe in the 
North because of limited oppor- 
tunities in such forms of recreation 
as fishing, swimming, and hunting, 
which are available and wide- 
spread in the rural South. The re- 
sult is that much time is spent in 
loafing, talking, boasting, singing, 
visiting friends, and in other simi- 
lar activities. Therefore, Negro 
youth live and grow within a pat- 
tern of unrestrained and uninhibit- 
ed recreational behavior that is 
not a constructive form of amuse- 
ment which tends to develop physi- 
cal and mental competencies. 


In slum and blighted districts 
the inhabitants are generally of 
low economic status, and are oft- 
times easy victims of vice, obscen- 
ity and unwholesome morals. The 
isolation of the Negro is such areas 
tends to keep youth from becoming 
integrated into the total cultural 





pattern. These areas thrive upon 
cheap and _ sordid commercial 
amusements and seldom offer the 
proper atmosphere for building a 
wholesome and healthy body and 
mind. For example, the barber- 
shop, poolroom, and similar estab- 
lishments become attractive and, 
as Gunnar Myrdal correctly ob- 
served, the proprietor often en- 
gages in gambling and commercial 
vices. Thus, an atmosphere for 
criminal activity surrounds many 
recreational facilities available to 
Negro youth. 


Young people from both rural 
and urban districts “flock” to com- 
mercial establishments which 
afford an opportunity for them to 
dance. Even though many of these 
places are characterized by loud, 
boisterous, vociferous, unrestrain- 
ed and aggressive behavior, they 
are readily accepted by youth who 
are thankful for an opportunity 
to meet people and to socialize. 


It should be added that, regard- 
less of the size of the Negro com- 
munity in any city, including 
Chicago and New York, it is im- 
possible for the population to sup- 
port a large variety of adequate 
and desirable commercial recrea- 
tional facilities. 


The third problem grows out of 
the fact that the home is not able 
to function effectively as a center 
for worthy use of leisure. Men and 
boys of lower economic and social 
classes spend much time in the 
streets loafing, talking, joking, and 
laughing. This behavior can be 
attributed in part to their rural 
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background and folkways, but it 
is due mainly to the overcrowded 
and unattractive conditions of 
their homes. In the absence of 
other recreational facilities, it 
would seem that the radio would 
provide an important source of 
amusement and recreation. Studies 
have shown, however, that the 
radio was in limited use and that 
more use was being made of the 
phonograph. Needless to say, the 
present cost of television restricts 
almost entirely its use in homes 
except for those few in the upper 
class. 


A fourth major need and problem 
which is common to nearly all Ne- 
gro communities is the inadequacy 
of public financial support for 
recreation. Local, state and federal 
governments are not at present 
making available sufficient 
amounts of tax monies which can 
be used to improve recreational 
facilities, to secure personnel with 
training and competence in the 
field, and to secure much needed 
space in terms of playgrounds, 
buildings, pools and parks. Theore- 
tically, it is now generally accepted 
that the local, state and federal 
governments have a responsibility 
to discharge in rendering financial 
support to planned and organized 
recreational programs. However, 
practice lags behind theory to the 
extent that adequate funds are not 
how appropriated by any one of 
the levels of government. 


A fifth problem arises with re- 
spect to the inability of private 
groups, religious organizations, 
and service groups to furnish 


recreational facilities and pro- 
grams for Negro youth—a fact 
obvious even to the layman. Such 
organizations as the YMCA, 
YWCA, churches, private clubs or 
community clubs, have in most 
communities afforded the only op- 
portunities for Negro youth to 
participate in an organized recre- 
ational program. These agencies 
are to be commended highly for 
their efforts and accomplishments. 
The difficulty rises from the fact 
that these agencies are able at 
best to serve only a small number 
of the total population in any 
given community. The small bud- 
get, limited space and inadequate 
facilities, along with the small 
number of full-time workers, are 
factors contributing to this diffi- 
culty. 


In increasing numbers, churches 
are recognizing the service they 
can render and in many instances 
they are appealing to youth by 
sponsoring recreational programs 
which include arts, crafts, music 
and similar activities. Negro 
leaders in many urban centers 
have become concerned over prob- 
lems confronting youth and have 
organized to provide recreational 
centers, teen-age clubs, and sum- 
mer camps. Yet, in most cities, 
the YMCA and YWCA continue 
to remain the only places where 
Negro youth have an opportunity 
to engage in varied programs that 
will develop desirable skills and 
attitudes. 


The final major problem or need 
to be included in this discussion 
arises from the limited number of 
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trained persons who are able and 
interested in directing and super- 
vising leisure-time activities of 
youth. Few agencies or organiza- 
tions are staffed with a sufficient 
number of persons who are trained 
in the field of recreation. In most 
instances, some use must be made 
of voluntary workers or of college 
students in the field of physical 
education. Both types of personnel 
render much needed service. How- 
ever, one cannot expect the results 
to accrue from such an arrange- 
ment as would be the case with a 
full-time staff of properly trained 
workers. 


Salaries for properly trained 
recreational workers have not been 
too attractive as compared with 
other positions which require simi- 
lar amounts of preparation. Pro- 
visions for security and retirement 
benefits are urgently needed. With 
the improvement of these employ- 
ment features, and with a larger 
budget for the employed personnel, 
many more persons with superior 
training and ability should be at- 
tracted to this type of work. 


WHAT CAN AND SHOULD BE DONE 
TO IMPROVE THE SITUATION? 


As a point of departure in our 
efforts to improve the present situ- 
ation, an awareness of the prob- 
lems in this area should be created. 
A desire to improve present con- 
ditions must become the concern of 
the general public. Larger numbers 
within our population must come 
to a fuller realization that social, 
physical, mental and creative acti- 
vities which are associated with 


wholesome recreation tend to de- 
velop skills, habits and attitudes 
that will lead to better health, 
character and citizenship. The 
general public should be helped to 
understand that the objectives of 
recreation are to provide better 
social relationships and fellowship 
under desirable conditions, to 
maintain and improve physical and 
mental health, to help the indi- 
vidual to achieve a sense of belong- 
ing and companionship, and to in- 
crease the cultural standards of 
the community and nation. As a 
first step, then, in meeting recrea- 
tional needs and in solving prob- 
lems relating thereto, a public con- 
sciousness must be developed in 
regard to the prime significance of 
organized recreation for the im- 
provement of our way of life. Of 
importance also is the matter of 
helping the public to understand, 
to accept, and to strive to achieve 
the far-reaching objectives of 
abundant leisure-time life for all 
youth, including democracy’s mi- 
nority groups. 


The second step, as a solution to 
the problem consists of making 
available the necessary facilities 
and organized programs through 
which the objectives of recreation 
may be realized. In all American 
communities this responsibility 
should be assumed by public 
auspicies and should be supported 
by public funds. In the realization 
of this, three principles should be 
followed: (1) Recreational pro- 
grams should be made available on 


a year-round basis. (2) All 


citizens should have equality of 
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opportunity to participate in recre- 
ational programs and to use public 
facilities regardless of race, re- 
ligion, creed, social and economic 
background, or family status. (3) 
There should be available a wide 
range of individual choices in types 
of planned leisure-time activities 
including passive as well as active 
recreation. 


Every community needs a de- 
partment of public recreation. This 
is not to imply or to suggest that 
the whole responsibility should be 
assumed on the local level. In 
recent years the federal govern- 
ment and some state governments 
have manifested an increasing in- 
terest in providing recreation for 
the masses. The progressive ex- 
tension of federal and state sup- 
port should be encouraged in order 
that funds may become available 
(1) to reduce present disparities 
and inequalities within various 
separate communities, and (2) to 
insure that facilities and programs 
will be available for all youth. By 
all means, a policy of integration 
should be adopted in order that 
costly duplication of facilities may 
be avoided. The department of 
public recreation in every com- 
munity should plan for the leisure- 
time activities of youth by provid- 
ing ample play space, community 
centers, pools, parks, and tennis 
courts which may be used for a 
wide variety of out-door and in- 
door activities. 


A third step to improve the 
situation would be to make use of 
better trained personnel and the 
Services of community agencies. 


Competent and interested person- 
nel can do much to improve the 
quality of leisure-time activities 
by supervising organized pro- 
grams through which youth may 
learn the value of recreation. Many 
community agencies — churches, 
lodges, service groups, and similar 
organizations — could devote much 
more effort to affording programs 
of recreation for youth. Through 
these agencies many of the prob- 
lems and needs could be met in 
both urban and rural areas. Many 
youth in our cities are unable to 
enjoy a vacation for economic rea- 
sons. Therefore, the agencies 
should be encouraged to provide 
summer camps and similar pro- 
grams for youth. 


Both public and private schools 
could well afford to give critical 
attention to pupil activity pro- 
grams which include after-school- 
hour recreational programs. The 
role and pattern of pupil activity 
programs, in many instances, need 
to be expanded. The purpose of 
these programs should include the 
development of worthwhile leisure- 
time skills and attitudes. 


In conclusion, it must be added 
that, beneficial as the above recom- 
mended measures might be in help- 
ing Negro youth to develop into 
worthwhile citizens, it should not 
be expected that these will serve 
as a panacea for all recreational 
problems and needs. Social in- 
justice, economic insecurity, in- 
equality in law, politics and other 
areas are the sources from which 
most problems and needs of Negro 
youth spring. Therefore, until we 
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deal directly and forthrightly with 
these broad issues within our 
democratic framework, we cannot 
expect to arrive at a satisfactory 


solution to the recreational and 
leisure-time problems of Negro 
youth. 














CHAPTER XIII 


EMOTIONAL FACTORS IN RACIAL IDENTIFICATION AND 
PREFERENCE IN NEGRO CHILDREN 


KENNETH B. CLARK 
Associate Professor of Psychology, College of the City of New York 


and 


MAMIE P. CLARK 
Director, Northside Center for Child Development, New York City 


THE PROBLEM 


It has been shown! that at each 
age level from three years through 
seven years, Negro children have 
a well developed knowledge of the 
concept of racial difference be- 
tween “white” and “colored” as 
this is indicated by the characteris- 
tic of skin color — and that this 
knowledge develops more definitely 
from year to year to the point of 
absolute stability at the age of 
seven. It was further shown that 
the dynamics of self-identification 
in medium aud dark-skinned chil- 
dren is somewhat different and 


_ Horowitz, R. E., Racial Aspects of Self- 
identification in Nursery School Children, 
Journal Psychology. 8: 91-99, 1939. 

Clark, K. B. and Clark, M. P., Skin Color 

as a Factor in Racial Identification of Ne- 
gro Preschool Children, Journal Social 
Psychology. 11: 159-69, 1940. 
_Clark, K. B. and Clark, M. P., Segrega- 
tion as a Factor in the Racial Identification 
of Negro Preschool Children: a preliminary 
report. Journal Experimental Education. 11: 
161-63, 1939. 

Clark, K. B. and Clark, M. P., The De- 
velopment of Consciousness of Self and the 
Emergence of Racial Identification in Negro 
Preschool Children. Journal Social Psychol- 
ogy. 10: 591-99, 1939, 

Newcomb, T. M. and Hartley, E. L., 
Readings in Social Psychology, New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1947, pp. 169-78. 
(Clark, K. B. and M. P., “Racial Identifi- 
cation and Preference in Negro Children”). 


more stable than in light-skinned 
children. There were no significant 
differences between Northern and 
Southern children in the aware- 
ness of racial differences. 


Previous studies have shown 
that the majority of these subjects 
prefer a white skin color and re- 
ject a brown skin color. This 
preference was found to decrease 
gradually from four through seven 
years. This tendency to prefer a 
white skin color was most pro- 
nounced in children of light skin 
color and least so in dark children. 
Northern children had a more 
definite preference for white skin 
color than children in Southern 
communities. 


The specific problem of this 
study is a further analysis of the 
dynamics of racial attitudes in 
Negro children. 


This paper presents results from 
one of the several techniques de- 
vised and used by the authors to 
investigate the development of 
racial identification and preference 
in Negro children. Results pre- 
sented here are from the Coloring 
test and from spontaneous re- 
marks of the children as they re- 
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sponded to other experimental 
techniques. A few excerpts from 
presently observed clinical cases 
are also appended. 


PROCEDURE 


In addition to the Doll and Line 
Drawing techniques described in 
the previously published material, 
the five-, six-, and seven-year-old 
subjects were given a Coloring 
test. 


This test consisted of a sheet of 
paper on which there were outline 
drawings of a leaf, an apple, an 
orange, a mouse, a boy, and a girl. 
A box of crayons, including the 
usual assortment and brown, black, 
white, and tan, was given to the 
child. Each child was asked first 
to color the objects and the mouse 
in order to determine whether 
there was a stable concept of the 
relationship of color to object. If 
the child passed this portion of the 
test he was then told: “color this 
little boy (or girl) the color that 





you are”. This is 
(child’s name), cclor him (or her) 
the color you are. After this re- 
quest was complied with the child 
was then told: “Now this is a little 
girl, (or boy)*. Color her (or 
him) the color you like little boys 
(or girls) to be”. 

There was a total of 160 subjects 
whose responses on the coloring 
test were stable enough to analyze. 


The following tabulation shows the 
number of subjects according to 


*Each subject was given a picture of the 
opposite sex. 
*Study made possible by fellowship grant 


from the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 1940-41. 


age, region in which they lived, 
and skin color: 


5 year 6 year 7 year Totals 








Southern : 
Light 0 3 1 4 
Medium a 14 19 36 
Dark 3 13 10 26 
Northern: 
Light 11 7 7 25 
Medium 15 18 13 46 
Dark 6 8 9 23 
Totals 38 63 59 =: 160 





RESULTS 


Identification Based upon Coloring 
Test 


The results of the Coloring test 
reveal an extensive pattern of the 
basic dynamics which formed the 
context of the racial preferences 
and identification of these children. 
In the main the responses fell in- 
to the following categories: reality 
responses, phantasy responses, and 
irrelevant or escape responses. 
Reality responses were those in 
which the children colored the out- 
line drawing of a child with a color 
reasonably related to their own 
skin color. Phantasy responses 
were those in which the child 
colored his representation in a 
color markedly different (7.e., very 
much lighter, white, yellow, etc.) 
from his own skin color. Irrelevant 
or escape responses were those in 
which a child who had colored the 
leaf, apple, orange, and mouse in 
realistic and relevant colors, color- 
ed his own representation or 
preference in a bizarre fashion 
(i.e., purple, red, green, etc.). 
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A qualitative observation of the 
responses of these children as they 
worked indicated that in general 
they colored themselves with pain- 
staking care, as compared to the 
matter-of-fact manner in which 
they colored the leaf, apple, 
orange, and mouse. This was true 
except in those cases which were 
classified as escape responses; 
where the child engaged in marked 
random scribbling when asked to 
color himself. 


In general, with the exception of 
escape responses, the children 
tended to color themselves with a 
noticeably lighter color than their 
own and applied much less pres- 
sure than when coloring the ob- 
jects and the mouse. 


TABLE I 


IDENTIFICATION OF ALL SUBJECTS 
on CoLorinGc TEST 








Number Per Cent 
Reality response 141 88 
Phantasy response 8 5 
Irrelevant response 11 7 





The results in Table I support 
the previous finding that the 
majority of these children were 
able to make identifications based 
on the reality of their own skin 
color. The higher percentage of 
reality identifications found in the 
coloring technique, 88 per cent, as 
compared with 66 per cent found 
when using the doll technique, re- 
flects that: (1) in the Coloring 
test it was considered a reality re- 
sponse for a very light-skin child 
to color himself as white; and (2) 


three- and four-year olds were not 
used in the Coloring test. 


TABLE II 
IDENTIFICATION OF SUBJECTS AT Eacu AGE 
LevEL oN CoLorinc TEST 





5 Year 6Year 7 Year 
No. % No. % No. % 





Reality response 30 80 54 86 57 7 
Phantasy response a .& & Goa 2 
Irrelevant response 6 15 5 8 





Table II strongly supports pre- 
viously published results with the 
line-drawing and doll techniques. 
There is a general increase, with 
age, in the per cent of subjects 
who make correct racial identifi- 
cation in terms of their own skin 
color. Phantasy responses decrease 
with age. Irrelevant or escape re- 
sponses decrease sharply with age, 
disappearing at the seven year 
level. 


TABLE III 
IDENTIFICATION OF SUBJECTS IN 
Licgut, Mepium, AND Dark SkIN COoLor 
Groups on Cortortnc Test 





Light Medium Dark 


No. % No. % No. % 





Reality response 29 100 70 85 42 86 
Phantasy response __.... ...... 3 4 5 10 


Irrelevant response _.... ...... & TF 2) 4 





Table III further substantiates 
the previous finding that some of 
the factors and dynamics involved 
in racial identification are sub- 
stantially the same for the dark 
and medium children, in contrast 
to dynamics for the light children. 


It can be seen from Table III 
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that 15 per cent of the medium 
children and 14 per cent of the 
dark children made phantasy re- 
sponses (colored themselves white 
or yellow) or gave irrelevant or 
escapist responses (colored them- 
selves in a bizarre color such as 
green, red, etc.). The 100 per cent 
reality responses of the light child- 
ren represent the authors’ decision 
to classify their coloring of them- 
selves as white or yellow as a 
reality response—since such a re- 
sponse appears to be an indication 
of the child’s concept of reality, 
based upon a concrete perceptual 
fact. Of these 29 light-colored chil- 
dren, 10 colored themselves light 
brown, indicating a growing 
awareness of social reality which 
is in contrast to perceptual reality. 


TABLE IV 
IDENTIFICATION OF SUBJECTS IN NORTHERN 
(MIXED SCHOOLS) AND SouTHERN (SEG- 

REGATED SCHOOLS) GROUPS ON 


CoLorInG TEST 





North South 
No. % No. % 








That there are no significant dif. 
ferences between Northern and 
Southern children in self-identif- 
cation, confirms previous findings. 


Color Preference Based Upon 
Coloring Test Results 


TABLE V 
Coton PREFERENCE OF ALL SUBJECTS ON 
CoLorRING TEST 





Number % 





Brown or black 77 48 
White or yellow 58 36\ _.., 
Irrelevant color 25 16 ‘i 





Table V indicates that 48 per 
cent of the subjects colored their 
preferences in brown, 36 per cent 
of them colored their preferences 
in white, and 16 per cent used a 
bizarre or irrelevant color. When 
all of the children refusing to use 
the color brown or black are con- 
sidered, it is significant that 52 per 
cent of this total group rejects the 
color brown. Only 5 of the 77 child- 
ren who colored their preference 
brown or black used the black 


Reality response 81 86 60 91 
Secaieaw ia 7 8 4 6 crayon. These results tend to sup- 
Irrelevant response 6 6 2 3. port previous results, although the 
trend was seen more definitely 
with the Dolls test. 
TABLE VI 


CoLoR PREFERENCES OF SUBJECT AT EACH AGE LEVEL ON 
COLORING TEST 








5 year 6 year 7 year 
No % No. % No. % 
Brown 14 37 25 40 3865 
White 11 hes 32 50) 15 _ ‘i 
Irrelevant color 13 34 | 6 10f- 6 10! 
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Table VI again substantiates the 
previous finding that the rejection 
of brown color decreases with age. 
At the seven year level, for 
the first time with any of the 
techniques used, the majority 
(65%) of the children indicate 
their preference for brown color. 
However, even at age seven a 
sizable percentage (35%) of the 
group rejects the brown or black 
color by coloring their preference 
white or making an escapist re- 
sponse to the test. 


This discrepancy might be explain- 
ed by the fact that the Coloring 
test appears to be a more sensitive 
method for bring out some of the 
subtleties, complexities and con- 
flicts involved in the pattern of 
children’s attitudes toward skin 
color. The fact that 16 per cent of 
the dark children and 17 per cent 
of the medium children make 
irrelevant responses to the request 
for coloring their preference would 
seem to suggest a conflict in this 
area which this method is capable 


TABLE VII 


Coton PREFERENCES OF LIGHT, MEpIUM, AND Dark SKIN 
CoLtor GROUPS ON COLORING TEST 








Light Medium Dark 
No. % No. % No. % 
Brown 18 Sé 42 51 20 = «41 
White 11 38) 26 © 32 21 43) 
48 49 : 59 
Irrelevant color 3 10 14 a 8  16f 





Table VII indicates that for the 
light and medium children the per- 
centage of preference for the 
brown color and rejection of this 
color is about the same. Both 
groups are equally divided in pre- 
ferring and rejecting the brown 
color. On the other hand, only 41 
per cent of the dark children pre- 
fer brown while 43 per cent prefer 
white and 16 per cent escape the 
issue by making bizarre responses. 
Altogether 59 per cent of the dark 
children rejected brown. This find- 
ing is at variance with the results 
from the Dolls test which showed 
the darker children showing less 
preference for the white and a 
higher preference for the brown 
doll compared to the light children. 


of detecting and which these re- 
sults reflect. 


TABLE VIII 
Coton PREFERENCES OF SUBJECTS IN 
NORTHERN (MIXED SCHOOLS) AND SOUTHERN 


(SEGREGATED SCHOOLS) GROUP ON 
Cotorinc TEST 





North South 
No. % No. % 





Brown oe) 36. 465-20 
White 41 44 17 25 
Irrelevant color 19 20 3 5 





Table VIII indicates a signifi- 
cant difference between Northern 


and Southern children in their skin 


color preferences. A _ substantial 
majority of the Southern children 
(70%) color their preference 
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brown while only 36 per cent of 
the Northern children indicate a 
preference for brown. On the other 
hand 44 per cent of the Northern 
children color their preference 
white while only 25 per cent of 
the Southern children do so. It 
is significant to note from Table 
VIII that additional evidence of 
greater emotional conflict in the 
Northern children is suggested by 
the fact that 20 per cent of these 
children made an irrelevant re- 
sponse (colored their preference 
in a bizarre color). Only 5 per cent 
of the Southern children colored 
their preference in a bizarre color. 


It cannot be argued that the 
greater tendency of the Northern 
subjects to color their preferences 
white was merely a reflection of 
the fact that there were 25 light 
children found in the Northern 
sample and only 4 light children 
in the Southern sample. 


The evidence against this as- 
sumption is found in the following 
Table IX which compares the 
preferences of Northern and 
Southern 6 and 7 year old dark 
and medium children only. 


It is clear from the results in 
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Table IX that the greater tendency 
of Northern children to prefer 
white or give an irrelevant or 
escapist response, compared to 
Southern children, is a consistent 
fact even when only the medium 
and dark children are compared. 
A substantial majority of the 
Northern dark and medium 6 year- 
old children (77% ) color their 
preferences white — while 67 per 
cent of the Southern dark and 
medium children of this age color 
their preference brown. 


Eighty per cent of these South- 
ern 7-year olds color their prefer- 
ence brown compared to 60 per 
cent of the Northern dark and 
medium 7-year olds who color their 
preference brown. While there is 
a substantial increase in indicated 
preference for brown from 6-to-7- 


year-old Northern children it 
should be pointed out that even at 
the 7-year level 40 per cent of the 
Northern children are still indicat- 
ing a preference for white or giv- 
ing an escapist response to the 


request for a preference coloring. 
This fact is considered further in- 


dication of a greater degree of 
emotional conflict centering around 


TABLE IX 
PREFERENCE OF NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN MEDIUM AND DarK CHILDREN 
(6 AnD 7 YEAR Ops) (MEDIUM AND Dark COMBINED) 








6 Year 7 Year 
North (N=26 South (N=27 North (N=22 South (N=29 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Brown 4 15 18 67 13 60 23 80 
White 20 77 8 30 4 18 5 17 
Irrelevant 2 8 1 3 5 22 1 3 
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racial or skin color preference in 
the Northern children. 


Spontaneous Comments 


Southern children have nearly 
three times as many spontaneous 
explanations of their choices of 
brown or white in the preference 
series as do Northern children; 
54 such comments come from 
Southern children and 20 from 
Northern. This might be consider- 
ed as being indicative of the 
greater preoccupation of these 
Southern children with racial mat- 
ters, or a greater spontaneity on 
their part in reference to this sub- 
ject, or an attempt on the part of 
the Northern children to have as 
little contact with a probably dis- 
turbing or painful area as possible 
—to repress their anxiety and to 
say as little as possible. Some 
evidence in support of this latter 
hypothesis is the fact that for the 
most part only the Northern child- 
ren refused to continue in the ex- 
periment when they were con- 
fronted with the task of identify- 
ing with a brown-skin color after 
they had already negated the 
brown and indicated a preference 
for white. 


In classifying the types of spon- 
taneous responses made by those 
children who explained their 
choices, the following categories 
emerged: 


(1) Explanation in terms of 
color as the definite and de- 
ciding factor. 


(2) Explanation in terms of 
ugly or pretty. 


(3) Explanation in terms of 
dirty or clean. 
(4) Evasive explanation. 
(5) Explanations with the use 
of the epithet “nigger”. 
TABLE X 


Types oF EXPLANATIONS OFFERED FOR 
PREFERENCE CHOICES 





North (N=20) South (N=54) 





No. % No. % 

Color 
Bk—Wh 9 45 29 53 
Ugly—Pretty 2 10 17 32 
Dirty—Clean 1 5 1 2 
Evasive 8 40 5 9 
“Nigger” 2 4 





Fifty-three per cent of the ex- 
planations of the Southern child- 
ren were in terms of the skin color 
or race of the dolls which they 
chose. Thirty-two per cent were 
explained in terms of the ugliness 
of the colored doll and the pretti- 
ness of the white doll (an occasion- 
al child chose the brown doll in 
terms of its prettiness.) Nine per 
cent of the children sought ex- 
YoIyM JO UorTjoUNZ oy} ‘suoTyeURld 
seemed evasive, 4 per cent made 
their explanations in terms of the 
brown doll or themselves being a 
“nigger” and only 2 per cent in 
terms of “dirty” or “clean’’. 


For the Northern children, the 
picture is somewhat different. 
Forty-five of these Northern child- 
ren who explained their choice ex- 
plained them in the simple, definite 
terms of color differences between 
the dolls. However, whereas only 
9 per cent of the explanations of 
the Southern children were eva- 
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sive, 40 per cent of the explana- 
tions of the Northern children can 
be classified as being evasive or in 
terms of trivial and irrelevant 
factors. This finding tends further 
to support the assumption that the 
Northern group (even at this age) 
generally tends to repress or at- 
tempt to escape from the apparent- 
ly painful fact of the meaning of 
color differences in American 
society. 


Ten per cent of these Northern 
children explained their choices 
in terms of “ugly” or “pretty”. 
Again this explanation was in 
terms of the brown doll being 
“ugly” and the white doll being 
“pretty”. Only one of the Northern 
children explained his choice in 
terms of “dirty” or “clean”. It may 
be of significance to point out that 
whereas two of the Southern child- 
ren explained their choices with 
use of the term “nigger” to design- 
ate the rejected brown doll, none of 
the Northern children used this 
epithet. 


Some Examples of Spontaneous 
Comments of Children 


1. Explanations of Rejection of 
Brown Doll: 


South 


“because him foot ugly” 

“looks bad all over” 

“looks bad cause it don’t look pretty” 

“cause its brown—I would like to be brown” 

“cause him black—cause his cheeks are 
colored—it’s ugly” 

“cause he is a nigger” 


North 


“I don’t like brown” 
“cause it looks like a Negro” 


“T look brown cause I got a suntan” 

“cause it hasn’t got any eyelashes” 

2. Explanations of Choice of White 
Doll: 


South 


“cause he’s not colored like these— 

they are the best looking cause 

they’re white” 

“cause its the prettiest one” 

“cause she’s got red on her cheeks” 

“cause it got pretty hands, eyes, and eye- 
brows” 


North 


“cause its got blue eyes—cause its got 
pretty eyes” 

“cause its white—it’s pretty” 

“my teeth are pretty—they’re white— 

my mother is white too” 

“I’m a high yellow gal” 

“cause that the good one” 

“cause his feet, hands, ears, elbows, knees, 
and hair are clean” 


Some Data From Clinical 
Experience* 


Although data from clinical ex- 
perience are not conclusive in 
themselves they strongly support 
the results and conclusions pre- 
sented in this and other papers. 


It appears that where the child 
brings up the subject of race at 
all, his expressions are indicative 
of negative attitudes toward the 
Negro race. Following are some 
samples of the spontaneous ex- 
pressions of children using identi- 
cal families of white and brown 
dolls in free play. 


P. Age 9, Medium brown 
(Selects only white family of dolls) 
“Who likes black men”. . . “My mother 
is pinky white like” . . . I would never mar- 


*Some cases in psychiatric treatment at 
Northside Center for Child Development. 
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ry a black man”... “Lets get her a man 
with white skin” . .. “No ladies don’t 
mingle with white men but lets us get a man 
with light skin”. 
T. Age 6, Light brown 

(Separates white from colored dolls— 
pairs off white with colored—they fight— 
always the white doll wins. When replacing 
dolls separates white from colored in same 
box). “The white and the black should not 
be in one box”. 
R. Age 11, Medium brown 

(Played taking dolls to doctor—used only 
white dolls—gave brown dolls to therapist 
saying she didn’t like colored children). 
Therapist asked which doll was herself and 
R. replied “none—I am the mother of them 
all”. When therapist asked which doll she 
preferred the most, R said, “no preferences”. 


S. Age 9, Medium brown 

(Noted two sets of dolls, selected only 
colored dolls to play with). Asked therapist 
if he were white or colored—when therapist 
answered white said, “that’s good—white 
people treat you better. I don’t like colored”. 


SUMMARY 
Significance of results from Color- 
ing Test 


The data here strongly support 
the conclusions drawn from the 
line-drawing and doll techniques 
concerning the dynamics of racial 
identification and preference in 
Negro children. 


The Coloring test offers a 
greater choice of responses to be 
made than either the line-drawing 
or doll technique. Thus the tend- 
ency of these Negro children to 
reject the brown color is expressed 
not only in coloring their prefer- 
ences white but also in making 
irrelevant or escapist responses. 
The latter form of expressing re- 
jection of the brown color points 
to an emotional conflict centering 


around some children’s evaluation 
of their own skin color and partic- 
ularly in their skin color prefer- 
ences. 


This escapist response (in color- 
ing preferences) is most marked 
in children living in the North and 
most marked in five year olds but 
is found in some children in both 
North and South, at all ages, and 
through all skin color groups. 


The clear-cut rejection of brown 
as a skin color preference (color- 
ing one’s preference white) is most 
marked in the dark children, but 
appears to a considerable extent 
in all skin-color groups and 
throughout all age levels. 


The above is further significant 
when it is seen that in making 
self-identifications on the Coloring 
test only 5 per cent of the children 
color themselves white (as com- 
pared to 36 per cent preferring 
white) and only 7 per cent color 
themselves in an escapist manner 
(as compared with 16 per cent 
coloring their preferences in an 
escapist manner). Moreover, in 
identifying themselves the escapist 
response of using a bizarre color 
had disappeared by the age of 
seven. 


These data suggest that by the 
age of seven the Negro child can- 
not escape realistic self-identifica- 
tion, but many of them indicate 
a clear-cut preference for white 
and some of them evidence 
emotional conflict (bizarre  re- 
sponses) when requested to indi- 
cate a color preference. 


It appears from the data that 
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coincident with the awareness of 
racial differences and racial iden- 
tity there is also the awareness 
and acceptance of the existing 
cultural attitudes and values at- 
tached to race. It is clear that the 
Negro child, by the age of five is 
aware of the fact that to be colored 
in contemporary American society 
is a mark of inferior status. 


The discrepancy between identi- 
fying ones own color and indicat- 
ing ones color preference is too 
great to be ignored. The negation 
of the color, brown, exists in the 
same complexity of attitudes in 
which there also exists knowledge 
of the fact that the child himself 
must be identified with that which 
he rejects. This apparently in- 
troduces a fundamental conflict at 
the very foundations of the ego 
structure. Many of these children 
attempt to resolve this profound 
conflict either through wishful 
thinking or phantasy—expressing 
itself in a desire to escape a situa- 
tion which focuses the conflict for 
them. By the seven-year level the 
Negro child seems to be developing 
some stabilizing ideas which might 


help to resolve the basic conflict 
between his racial self-image and 
the negative social evaluation of 
his skin color. The early age at 
which this conflict exists and for 
which stabilizing mechanisms ap- 
pear in an attempt to resolve them 
seems a significant finding not only 
for scientists interested in the 
problem of personality develop- 
ment but social scientists interest- 
ed in racial problems and techni- 
ques for racial adjustment. 


These results seem most signifi- 
cant from the point of view of 
what is involved in the develop- 
ment of a positive, constructive 
program for more wholesome edu- 
cation of Negro children in the 
realities of race in the American 
culture. They would seem to point 
strongly to the need for a definite 
mental hygiene and educational 
program that would relieve child- 
ren of the tremendous burden of 
feelings of inadequacy and in- 
feriority which seem to become in- 
tegrated into the very structure 
of the personality as it is develop- 
ing. 

















CHAPTER XIV 


SOME MENTAL AND EMOTIONAL HEALTH NEEDS OF 
NEGRO CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


S. O. ROBERTS* 


Associate Professor of Psychology and Education, Fisk University 


The title of this Chapter is in 
large measure the theme of the 
forthcoming Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth. However, the specific pur- 
pose here is to summarize briefly 
selected literature and material re- 
lated to the psychological aspects 
of personality and adjustment 
problems of the Negro American.’ 
It is taken for granted that Negro 
American children and youth have, 
in general, similar if not identical 
problems and needs of their fellow 
Americans. Therefore, it is the in- 
tention of this paper to focus upon 
those needs and problems that are 


*The author wishes to express apprecia- 
tion to Misses Anna P. Floyd and May 
Amritt for clerical assistance. Since it is 
not possible to specify them individually, 
general acknowledgment is given to those 
contributors whose research and writings 
have formed the substantial basis of this 
review. 

1The term “Negro American(s)” is used 
throughout this paper to denote the almost 
exclusively American cultural background of 
this biologically heterogeneous minority in 
the United States and at the same time to 
give recognition to the sociological fact that 
this group is set apart from the larger 
society on the basis of possessing, among 
several other strains, varying and unspecified 
fractions of African ancestry. The order 
of the two words has been deliberately em- 
ployed to emphasize the former rather than 
the latter circumstance. 

“White”, unless qualified, is used in the 
general sense of the term as utilized in the 
United States to designate practically all 
other people who compose this Nation re- 
gardless of cultural background or biological 
ancestry. 


judged to arise primarily out of 
their minority status. The follow- 
ing topics will be discussed: 


(1) The psychological aspects of 
adjustment and personality 
problems. 

The relation of psychiatric 
and social factors in adjust- 
ment. 

The means of meeting the 
needs arising from the fore- 
going circumstances. 


(2) 


(3) 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS? 


It is a truism that the actual 
reality of the child at birth consists 
of two fused and inseparable reali- 
ties—the reality with which he is 
born (genetic and biological com- 


2Based largely upon “Negro American 
Youth, Mental Health and World Citizen- 
ship.” Final Report for the International 
Conference on Mental Hygiene, London, Ag 
1948, from the Local Preparatory Commis- 
sion (S. O. Roberts, Chairman) Fisk Uni- 
versity and Meharry Medical College. 

The specific citations for this review are 
to be found in C. S. Johnson and H. M. 
Bond, “The Investigation of Racial Dif- 
ferences Prior to 1910.” Journal of Negro 
Education, 3:328-39, 1934; Otto Klineberg, 
Race Differences. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1935; Robert L. Sutherland, Color, 
Class, and Personality. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1942; S. O. 
Roberts, “The Measurement of Adjustment 
of Negro College Youth.” Unpublished 
Doctoral Dissertation. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1944; and studies by 
ata his students, and others, since 
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ponents), and the reality into 
which he is born (the social 
milieu). There is also a dynamic 
interdependent relationship _be- 
tween the child as a developing in- 
dividual, his family, and the world 
in which they live; and so there 
is need for a description of the 
ways in which the child’s life and 
total development are affected by 
that interrelated situation. 


The literature in this field is vol- 
uminous concerning some questions 
and is very scanty for others. 
Much of the literature is also sub- 
ject to controversy. Therefore, the 
generalizations set forth here are 
those which are drawn from se- 
lected studies or are those consid- 
ered to be in line with the general 
weight of the evidence. No at- 
tempt has been made to make a 
definitive assessment of the total 
range of the available material in 
this field. 


STATIC STUDIES 


The term “static study” is used 
to refer to investigations which 
have been directed primarily to- 
wards the ascertainment of dif- 
ferences between samples of peo- 
ple without reference to causal or 
dynamic factors; the groups of 
particular concern in this paper 
are white and Negro Americans. 


Intelligence.-—There have been, 
for example, hundreds of studies 
of mental ability. In general, the 
average score of Negro American 
groups has been somewhat lower 
than that of the compared white 
groups. This has been found to 
hold for children, adults, college 


groups, citizens in the armed 
forces, etc. 


There has also been noted a wide 
range of average scores achieved 
by various groups within the Ne- 
gro American minority. For in- 
stance, it has been observed that 
socio-economic status is positively 
related to intelligence. Also, Ne- 
gro Americans living in the North- 
ern part of the country do better 
on such tests than those who live 
in the South. Furthermore, Ne- 
gro American soldiers in some 
Northern states have been found 
to surpass groups of white soldiers 
from certain Southern states. 
There is some evidence, but not 
without contradiction, that when 
more favorable environment is 
provided (such as moving from 
the South and living in the North) 
intelligence, as measured by test 
scores, tends to increase. In any 
case, there is unequivocal support 
for-the view that these two groups 
in America have representatives 
at all levels of the intellectual dis- 
tribution and that the range of 
individual ability within either 
group is of far greater magnitude 
and significance than the relative- 
ly small average differences that 
some samples may exhibit under 
specific circumstances. 


Prejudice and General Personal- 
ity Differences.—Studies of preju- 
dice against Negro Americans 
have yielded rather consistent re- 
sults. It is generally agreed from 
numerous investigations that this 
group experiences more overt hos- 
tility and prejudice than any other 
minority within the United states. 
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This unfavorable attitude is 
shared by several groups, includ- 
ing some other minorities. For ex- 
ample, it has been noted in one 
study that American Indians dif- 
fer but little from whites in their 
unfavorable attitude towards Ne- 
gro Americans. In another investi- 
gation it was discovered that Jews 
are remarkably free from preju- 
dice towards Negro Americans, al- 
though their attitude became in- 
creasingly unfavorable if they (the 
Jews) had had frustrating anti- 
Jewish experiences. Even some 
Negro Americans have not been 
able to resist the subtle influence 
of the prevailing unfavorable at- 
titude. Thus, students in one col- 
lege were found to assign the 
same stereotypes to Negro Amer- 
icans in general as white college 
students do. However, they were 
careful not to think of themselves 
in such terms. 


Occasionally Negro Americans 
have had the opportunity to ex- 
press their preference for other 
groups. In one such instance it 
was found that Negro Americans 
placed themselves first and white 
Americans eighth—still very much 
higher than they are usually rated 
by whites, in such investigations. 
In other cases, white Americans 
have been placed even closer to 
themselves by Negro Americans. 
This finding suggests the absence 
of overt equivalent dislike or re- 
taliatory feeling on the Negro 
American’s part as determined in 
these studies.* 





_*Compare with Helen V. McLean, “The 
Emotional Health of Negroes,” Journal of 
Negro Education, 18:283-90, Summer, 1949. 
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In order to justify these unfav- 
orable attitudes towards this mi- 
nority, whites have developed 
stereotypes that may be called “‘de- 
fensive beliefs’ regarding the Ne- 
gro American. Thus, the conten- 
tions that they are shiftless, hap- 
py-go-lucky, animal-like, or per- 
sonally responsible for their eco- 
nomic and social position, etc., 
serve to soothe the conscience of 
those who do not wish or care to 
consider them as human beings 
differing in no essential respect 
from themselves. In keeping with 
this ‘defensive belief” concept, it 
was found in one survey that over 
the United States the opinion 
was more frequently expressed 
that the “Negro problem” is more 
likely to remain as it is than that 
there will be improvement. North- 
erners generally have a more fav- 
orable attitude than Southerners, 
but this difference may well be 
more superficial than. genuine. 
There is substantial evidence that 
unfavorable attitudes towards mi- 
norities may develop as early as 
five to eight years, and are prim- 
arily generated in the home from 
contact with the prevailing com- 
munity or family sentiment rather 
than through actual, personally 
unpleasant, experiences with these 
groups. 

It has been shown that unfav- 
orable and persistent attitudes can 
be induced, but can unfavorable 
attitudes be modified? The evi- 
dence is contradictory on _ this 
point. Thus, the amount of in- 


formation possessed by individuals 
about the Negro American is gen- 
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erally associated with having a fav- 
orable attitude towards him. On 
the other hand, school children 
have been observed to show rather 
favorable attitudes in the fourth 
grade (the Negro American in 
seventh place), but in the fifth 
grade and from there on the Ne- 
gro American is near the bottom 
in preference (eighteenth place or 
lower out of twenty-one rated 
groups). Efforts that have been 
made in college classes to change 
attitudes towards the Negro Amer- 
cian have not been too successful.* 
However, a few investigators have 
found rather marked persistent 
changes in the direction of more 
favorable attitudes. No person 
should be discouraged on this 
score, since the adverse findings 
are based upon short-time, isolated 
experiments. Undoubtedly a broad 
program of inter-cultural educa- 
tion which touched every phase of 
the community’s activities and one 
that reached into the home would 
do much to alleviate this anomalous 
condition in the country dedicated 
to the democratic ideal. 


What are some of the direct ef- 
fects of this prejudice and assigned 
inferior status upon the Negro 
American? Efforts to determine 
whether there are genera) personal- 
ity differences or effects have re- 
sulted in a well-nigh hopelessly 
confused tangle of contradictory 
results. Part of this difficulty has 
emerged from the use of instru- 
ments (tests in particular) which 


_ American Council on Race Relations. 
Studies in Reduction of Prejudice, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1947. 





were set up in one cultural situa- 
tion and then used to evaluate in- 
dividuals in quite a different cul- 
tural setting without reference to 
the cultura] distinction. On the 
whole, it has been observed that 
in the general areas of adjust- 
ment, Negro Americans do not dif- 
fer substantially or in any con- 
sistent fashion from their white 
colleagues. However, in the realm 
of attitudes as especially relating 
to questions of segregation and 
discrimination there are sharp dif- 
ferences compared with some 
groups of whites. This topic is more 
fully developed in Chapter XIII. 
There may be pointed out here 
specifically, however, that nearly 
all Negro American children have 
had some unpleasant experience re- 
garding race relations,’ usually at 
a very early age (eleven or twelve 
years). One study of the attitudes 
of Southern college students re- 
vealed an extremely unfavorable 
attitude towards the law. Since 
many of these students, either 
through direct knowledge or 
through experiences of others, 
have possibly had unpleasant con- 
tacts with the Southern legal sys- 
tem, the finding takes on added 
significance, 


There are some who wish to 
rationalize their desire to segregate 
the members of this minority by 
claiming that they are happier 


‘“Race” in this paper has no biological 
connotation, but it is a term frequently used 
to refer to either the white or Negro Ameri- 
can group. “Race relations” generally de- 
notes the adjustment problems arising out 
of the contacts of white and Negro Ameri- 
cans. 
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with their own kind. When this 
statement was directed to the 
school system it was found, in one 
of the best investigations of the 
problem, that Negro American 
children were slightly better ad- 
justed to all phases (except social 
activities) of their school life in 
mixed schools than in separate 
schools. Children in such mixed 
schools have been found to have 
as much racial pride as children 
have in separate schools. 


Some investigations have re- 
vealed that more Negro American 
children than white engage in box- 
ing and such “aggressive” sports. 
One worker observed a greater 
preference by Negro American 
children for more education, finer 
cars and other symbols of status 
than was true for a group of white 
children of comparable socio-eco- 
nomic status. These results have 
generally been interpreted as stem- 
ming from the circumscribed na- 
ture of the Negro American child’s 
participation in and therefore ac- 
cess to the rewards of the society 
in which he lives. 


In reaction against this subord- 
inate status, Negro Americans as- 
sume different attitudes. Some re- 
ject this minority and identify 
themselves psychologically with 
white Americans. Others do not 
feel wholly at ease with their own 
group, but are not willing to think 
of themselves as better. Still 
others dedicate themselves with 
fierce pride to their group and re- 
ject the friendship of whites. Ob- 
viously, these distinctions do not 


cover the whole gamut of atti- 


tudes, but serve simply to show 
some of the problems created by 
their minority status. 

On the whole, the Negro Amer- 
ican has taken over the values and 
attitudes of his white contempor- 
aries. This inevitably sets the 
stage for personal conflict, since 
among these attitudes and values 
he occupies a very inferior posi- 
tion and one of relatively little 
value for most whites. The prob- 
lem of skin color is one example 
which will be discussed more fully 
later. 


ANALYTICAL STUDIES 


In this type of research more 
attention is given to the dynamic 
and causal factors in the behavior 
under investigation. 


One of the analytic concepts is 
that of “caste” as applied to Ne- 
gro-white relations in the United 
States, and particularly in the 
South. Furthermore, the social 
anthropologists state that within 
the caste structure there is a 
“class” structure. Thus, a person 
has specific characteristics associ- 
ated with his station in life—edu- 
cation, wealth or income, place of 
residence, family background, in- 
timate friends, clubs, manners, 
speech, dress, and genera] behavior. 
These characteristics make easy 
the assignment of status or “class” 
by one’s fellow citizens. There are 
three broad social classes—upper, 
middle, and lower. These, in turn, 
may be subdivided depending up- 
on the complexity of the social dif- 
ferentiation and elaboration with- 


in a community. It should be 





noted, however, that these con- 
cepts have met considerable criti- 
cism on various points, and they 
are not fully accepted by all. 


Geographic origin and skin color 
are other analytical concepts which 
have been utilized in some psy- 
chological research. There is good 
reason to believe that class, geo- 
graphic region of residence, and 
skin color are indices of dynamic 
factors affecting the personality 
and adjustment of Negro Amer- 
icans. 


Social Class.—Studies by Allison 
Davis and by others reveal that 
the training and attitudes of the 
Negro American child vary with 
the social class of his family. The 
lower-class family teaches the 
child to be subservient, since he 
must work for whites. However, 
if he is pushed too far by the de- 
mands of whites, he is taught to 
fight back physically. The middle- 
class child is taught, above all else, 
to be a “good child” and to keep 
out of trouble even at the expense 
of some personal humiliation. The 
upper-class family does all in its 
power to shield the child from the 
unpleasantness of inferior caste 
status. Thus, many of these fam- 
ilies never patronize public carriers 
or amusement places operated by 
whites in the South. In a polite 
and socially acceptable manner, 
however, the child is taught to 
fight against race prejudice by 
means of education and propa- 
ganda. It has also been observed 
that middle-class white and Ne- 
gro American mothers are more 
alike in child rearing practices 
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than is either group like its own 
lower-class group. 


In one interesting study of for- 
mer slaves, it was found that 
household servants (often mulat- 
toes) tended to identify them. 
selves more with their owners than 
with their fellow-slaves who were 
field hands. Negro American slave 
owners and the substantial num- 
ber of free Negro Americans dur- 
ing slavery are other historical fac- 
tors which have helped to shape 
social class differentiation within 
this group. 


These are differences in the 
merest outline; however, a glimpse 
may be caught of striking differ- 
ences within this minority. This 
factor of differentiation is quite in 
contrast to the earlier bland as- 
sumption made by many of a so- 
cially undifferentiated mass of peo- 
ple. 


Geographic Factors.—It is not 
likely that the geographic concept 
is basic, but it is rather a short- 
hand way of saying that, by and 
large, persons who live in different 
sections of the country are sub- 
ject to a variety of economic, po- 
litical, social, and educational con- 
ditions which are quite different 
from the cultural influences in an- 
other section. 


The full effects of such differ- 
ences upon the personality and ad- 
justment.of Negro Americans have 
not been assayed, but there have 
been noted some differences. For 
example, Negro American children 
who have left the South and who 
have entered Northern public 
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schools are said to present many 
adjustment problems, but the rel- 
ative importance of the “racial” 
factor, over against the general 
problems of adjustment associated 
with social class and those occas- 
ioned by such migration, has not 
been fully evaluated. 


One series of investigations has 
sought to relate the geographic 
and social class factors in groups 
of Negro American studerits from 
different regions of America at- 
tending a college in the South. 
These studies reveal, tentatively, 
that the differences on tests of 
ability and achievement associated 
with regional origin or residence 
are not overcome even when the 
groups are matched for social class. 
Differences regarding personality 
factors are not nearly so pro- 
nounced. 


Skin Color.—Skin color is a bio- 
logical factor which derives signi- 
ficance chiefly from the nature of 
the cultural evaluation placed up- 
on it. In the wider American so- 
ciety, racial identification has be- 
come a status concept governing 
the nature of inter-racial relation- 
ships. In a somewhat similar man- 
ner, skin color has become a status 
concept regulating, to some extent, 
both the inter-racial and intra- 
racial relationships of Negro 
Americans. 


Historically, Negro Americans 
of light complexion have occupied 
a more favorable position than the 
darker ones in the American so- 
cial hierarchy. This can be largely 
attributed to the fact that the cir- 


cumstances under which mixed 
bloods originated assured them su- 
perior social and economic oppor- 
tunities. Being generally the off- 
spring of white slave masters, the 
mixed bloods had more intimate 
contact with the dominant white 
culture, were more likely to be 
educated and emancipated, and 
were frequently bequeathed prop- 
erty or other economic goods. 
When their superior social and 
economic opportunities resulted in 
superior intelligence, achievement 
and leadership qualities, these su- 
perior qualities were attributed to 
their white blood rather than to 
the superior opportunities which 
white blood afforded them. 


Another problem arises out of 
the fact that young Negro Amer- 
ican children of very fair complex- 
ion tend to identify themselves 
with pictures of white children 
rather than with those of children 
with dark complexion. According- 
ly, they must learn as they get 
older that their objective skin 
color is not the means by which 
they are identified socially. 


Several studies conclude that by 
and large “brown skin” people are 
the best adjusted among Negro 
Americans with reference to color, 
since they deviate less markedly 
from the majority of people in this 
minority than do individuals at 
either of the color extremes. Var- 
ious inventories designed to de- 
termine personal color preferences 
among Negro Americans generally 
reveal “light brown” or “brown” as 
the color most preferred. This at- 
titude also extends to other per- 
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sons in some instances. For ex- 
ample, in one college it was ob- 
served that the men expressed a 
general preference for mates with 
light brown complexion and “good 
hair;”’ while the women gave less 
evidence of being as much con- 
cerned with these physical traits. 


Finally, it may be pointed out 
that some maintain that color be- 
comes more painful in its conse- 
quences the closer a person ap- 
proximates the behavior traits and 
standards of the larger society; 
and yet, because of “color” is not 
allowed to participate fully in the 
dominant culture. While color 
must be recognized as an import- 
ant factor in the formation of per- 
sonality, its importance must al- 
ways be viewed in terms of the 
total situation; and as a factor in 
severe maladjustment it does not 
appear to be the determining or 
significant element. 


On the basis of the preceding 
summary of some of the research 
and literature in this area, it can 
be seen that the general psycho- 
logical situation ig not a harmon- 
ious one. There are many pressures 
of external conditions and hostile 
attitudes with which this minority 
must contend. On the other hand, 
there are divisive factors (such as 
class, geographic residence, and 
physical characteristics) which 
have served in the past to create 
intra-group hostility. It is prob- 
able that external problems, ex- 
tensive migration and economic 
mobility have tended to lessen the 
in-group tensions. There remain, 
however, problems attendant upon 





the conflict of minority and gen- 
eral cultural values and wide varia- 
tion in the accommodative patterns 
adopted by Negro Americans in re- 
sponse to their imposed subordi- 
nate social status. 


PSYCHIATRIC AND SOCIAL ASPECTS 


The frustrating nature of socio- 
economic circumstances along with 
the associated disruptive effect up- 
on family life and the lack of ade- 
quate opportunity for the develop- 
ment of “normal” (i.e. middle- 
class) values are reflected more 
sharply in social disorganization 
and severe personality disturbances 
than the previous survey would 
suggest. Figures are particularly 
difficult to secure for severe per- 
sonality reactions, and even more 
difficult to interpret.® Regardless 
of the correct interpretation most 
authorities agree that the Negro 
American is_ disproportionately 
subject to unfavorable soci-eco- 
nomic influences and_ exhibits 
higher rates on many indices of 
social disorganization and for some 
classes of severe personality dis- 
order than white Americans. The 
assessment of the balance sheet in 
this area is complicated by the 
availability of facilities, admission 
policies, migration, and so forth. 
While no disorder is peculiar to a 
particular group, there is the pos- 
sibility that “racial” conflict or the 
circumstances associated with low 
economic and social status may be 
precipitating factors and may con- 








‘Ernest Y. Williams and Claude P. Car- 
michael, “The Incidence of Mental Disease 
in the Negro.” Journal of Negro Education, 
18 :276-82, Summer, 1949. 
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stitute a considerable core of the 
content of the behavioral disorder. 


Other chapters of this Yearbook 
and the Report, referred to in the 
preceding section, both discuss in 
some detail the social circum- 
stances and conditions which are 
related to, if not causative of, the 
adjustment problems experienced 
by Negro American children and 
youth. Furthermore, the impor- 
tance of the social milieu is being 
increasingly stressed in both clini- 
cal work and experimental investi- 
gations related to personality de- 
velopment and adjustment. How- 
ever, so little work has been suf- 
ficiently analytical in keeping with 
this point of view that it is difficult 
to separate the factor of being 
“Negro American” from a complex 
of attendant social and economic 
forces. Nevertheless, few would 
deny that the problem of segrega- 
tion serves to accentuate the grav- 
ity of the favorable socio-economic 
level of the bulk of the Negro 
American population. 


Finally it should be pointed out 
that, in a sense, any problem of 
adjustment and personality asso- 
ciated with being “Negro Ameri- 
can” has a certain social unique- 
ness. It may be true that other 
minorities have problems arising 
from varying degrees of non-ac- 
ceptance by other groups and from 
conflicts between two different sets 
of cultural patterns and values. 
However, the Negro American 
minority, as pointed out earlier, is 
probably the most “American” in 
cultural background of any sub- 
group in the United States, by 


virtue of their length of residence 
and lack of continued contact and 
ties with any other original or 
foreign culture of any sort. There- 
fore, the “uniqueness” of their ad- 
justment problems (compared with 
that of other minorities) stems 
from their attempt to exercise, 
despite strong opposition of cus- 
tom or law, those very cultural 
habits, skills, and values which 
constitute their major cultural 
heritage. In short, the problem 
arises from the effort to deny, on 
artificial grounds, the privilege of 
being “American” to the very 
group of persons, who by virtue of 
their history are best entitled to 
it. 


MEETING THE ENGENDERED NEEDS 


Any sound and worthwhile effort 
to meet the mental and emotional 
health needs of people is necessar- 
ily predicated upon certain funda- 
mental principles and must be 
directed towards the attainment of 
specific goals. 


There may be advanced the rea- 
soning that a sound society, and 
physically and mentally healthy 
personalities bear a circular rela- 
tion to each other. Lack of atten- 
tion to either creates the condi- 
tions of failure for both. Trans- 
lated into more specific terms, this 
principle requires a society so con- 
stituted that the physical needs of 
all are met without discrimination. 
It postulates a society wherein 
differences can be settled by peace- 
ful means and one which fosters a 
sense of security, and belonging, 
without artificial restrictions upon 
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the full participation of the indivi- 
dual in local, national, and inter- 
national affairs. 


Such a society sets the stage for 
individuals and a type of family 
life composed of persons sufficient- 
ly removed from economic and cul- 
tural marginality, so that they are 
capable of developing the warmth, 
affection, and sense of emotional 
security which are said to be so 
necessary to the development of 
normal personalities with sound 
emotional and mental health. 


PROGRAMS AND PROCEDURES 


Since this improved society will 
not emerge unaided, what are some 
of the specific steps that are being 
taken and which need to be further 
emphasized in the creation of this 
society better equipped to foster 
mental health? 


Education—A stock but unavoid- 
able part answer lies in education. 
The school has a real opportunity 
to provide its students with an at- 
mosphere which is in accord with 
democratic and mental hygiene 
principles. Such schools are really 
indispensable for this minority, 
since it is only in the schools, the 
churches, and other such organized 
groups largely under the immedi- 
ate and direct control of the minor- 
ity that young people can learn 
the skills of democratic social par- 
ticipation and obtain the healthy 
ego-support which may be denied 
full play in the larger community. 
Some schools are moving in this 
direction, but in order to be fully 
effective education must also func- 
tion in the wider community con- 





text. Parents can be educated and 
so can legislators concerning their 
responsibilities and obligations. Un- 
doubtedly many parents are un- 
democratic and make mistakes in 
the rearing of their children due 
to insufficient understanding of the 
principles of child growth and de- 
velopment. Also, it may be as- 
sumed that better conditions of 
living and recreation might well 
be forthcoming if legislators and 
the general public could be made 
to understand the tragic cost of 
segregation in terms of physical 
and mental disease, social disor- 
ganization, uneducated people, and 
as a result—wasted human re- 
sources. 

Legislation and Economic Mea- 
sures.—There are those who decry 
legislation since they say that at- 
titudes and feelings can not be 
legislated. None would assert that 
laws wholly prevent homicides or 
robbery, but it is not likely that 
these false prophets would care to 
live in a society without the pro- 
tection of such laws. It is also 
interesting to point out in this 
connection that it has been found 
that disapproval of legislation de- 
signed to improve the status of 
minorities is likely to be associated 
with a high amount of prejudice. 


As President Johnson of Fisk 
University stated in a recent radio 
address, the single greatest barrier 
to improved “race relations” in 
America today is segregation. The 
removal of all forms of legal sup- 
port for segregation would, there- 
fore, seem to be called for; and 
there is increasing evidence that 
the legal sanctions are steadily 
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crumbling. Public opinion polls can 
be very misleading in regard to 
this matter, since several studies 
have shown that the expressed 
view in the poll was not highly 
correlated with subsequent be- 
havior once a change had been ef- 
fected in a “racial” situation. As 
a further illustration, the record 
of the Negro American in all lines 
of endeavor where the barriers of 
segregation have been removed is 
ample demonstration, for all who 
are willing to see, of how human 
potentiality is released under even 
moderately favorable circum- 
stances with beneficial rather than 
disastrous consequences for even 
the elements that may have origin- 
ally objected.’ 


The aims of the FEPC, increased 
facilities of housing, recreational 
provisions, and child guidance 
centers, are other measures which 
may be obtained through legisla- 
tion or through private support. 
In either case, these added facili- 
ties will contribute their share to 
healthier and happier people. 


Research and Support of Organ- 
ized Groups—Two final areas of 
activity involve research and sup- 
port of organizations and groups 
working for the improvement of 
all of these areas. More research 
is needed to increase present 
knowledge, but of equal importance 
is work designed to show how to 
use more effectively the available 





._ ‘The effort constantly expended by some 
im maintaining the conditions of segregation 
and discrimination influences the personality 
of those imposing as well as those subjected 
to such practices. However, that topic is 
beyond the scope of the present paper. 


information. Aside from local, 
state, and national bodies, there 
are such groups as UN UNESCO, 
WHO, and the International Con- 
gress on Mental Health (World 
Federation for Mental Health) 
which function at the international 
level, but which tend to influence 
conditions at the national and local 
levels. 


EVALUATION OF PROGRAMS 


The Midcentury White House 
Conference is providing the occa- 
sion for local groups and communi- 
ties to assess their immediate situ- 
ation from the point of view of 
the total contribution being made 
to the emotional and spiritual wel- 
fare and development of young 
people. 


A specific program of evaluation 
has been provided by the Group 
for the Advancement of Psychiatry 
which outlines in detail the needed 
inventory of a community in order 
to determine whether it is meeting 
its mental hygiene needs.‘ 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the condensation 
and interpretation, set forth here, 
of a fairly wide range of research 
and literature in this field, it is 
believed that the following con- 
clusions can be validly drawn. 


1.The Negro American child 
and youth are subjected to a 
degree of restricted cultural 


§“An Outline for Evaluation of a Com- 
munity Program in Mental Hygiene,” Group 
for the Advancement of Psychiatry. Topeka, 
Kansas. Report No. 8, Ap 1949. 





participation, by either law or 
custom, rarely experienced by 
other minorities in this coun- 
try. This position is reflected 
in the generally unfavorable 
attitudes held by groups con- 
cerning Negro Americans. 


.The psychological effects of 
cultural marginality are dif- 
ficult to determine scientific- 
ally because of the instru- 
ment used and the samples 
studied. Certain attitudes and 
a heightened social signifi- 
cance of some physical traits 
such as skin color and hair 
texture are probably the only 
psychological variables with a 
distinctive “racial” basis. 


. The more severe mental con- 
sequences and social disorgani- 
zation can be analyzed in 
terms of the general social 
level of the Negro American 
population and of factors 
which bear more heavily upon 
this group. While the disen- 
tanglement of cultural and 
biological factors is particu- 
larly difficult in this area, 
there is evidence that “racial” 
conflicts may form part of 
mental disturbances, when 
such occur. Inadequate facili- 
ties, differing policies concern- 
ing arrest or admission to in- 
stitutions, etc., serve to com- 
plicate remedial and preventive 
measures. 


. The basic principle, in meeting 
the needs growing out of the 
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foregoing facts, is the circular 
relation between a healthy so- 
ciety and an integrated, nor- 
mal personality. The ameliora- 
tive measures and programs 
advanced in this connection in- 
clude education in the broadest 
sense, legislation, and the pro- 
vision of various psychological 
facilities and services. The 
removal of want and fear pro- 
vides increased opportunity 
for the type of family life 
which fosters better mental 
health and meets more fully 
the emotional and mental 
health needs of the develop- 
ing child. Support for re- 
search and of local, state, 
national, and_ international 
bodies devoted to peace and 
human welfare also serves to 
strengthen the efforts in this 
area. 


. The only sound social principle 


for mental health is the one of 
urging that all people should 
be permitted and encouraged 
to share in and contribute to 
the prevailing culture to the 
best of their abilities and in- 
terests while working for a 
better world. The continua- 
tion of a segregated pattern 
of life can not but serve to 
perpetuate the consequences 
set forth in this paper, and 
will thus continue to deny the 
full operation of the demo- 
cratic principle and ideal upon 
which this nation is founded. 
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CHAPTER XV 


CHARACTER BUILDING AGENCIES AND THE NEEDS OF 
NEGRO CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


IRA L. GIBBONS 


Assistant Professor, School of Social Work, Howard University 


INTRODUCTION 


“Character building” agencies of 
the last century have become 
“youth serving’ agencies in our 
time. There is more to this than 
merely a substitution of words. 
The significance lies in the change 
of emphasis from doing something 
for children and youth to doing 
things with children and youth. 
The trend in program building for 
the last decade has been a substi- 
tution of “people centered” activi- 
ties for “program centered” activi- 
ties. Personality development of 
the individual through group 
experience is stressed rather than 
the program activity itself. 


Agencies of such orientation 
include the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, the Boy Scouts, 
the Girl Scouts, the Boys’ Club, 
the Camp Fire Girls and the 4 H 
Clubs, etc. These so-called char- 
acter building agencies were es- 
tablished to help in the develop- 
ment of spiritual values, democra- 
tic practices, and the promotion of 
the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual in our society. In general, 
their objectives are freedom of ex- 
pression and the acquisition of 
social status for the individual in 
the group, the opportunity for full 
participation, and sharing of re- 
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sponsibility. In the attainment of 
these goals the future citizens will 
be prepared for democratic living. 
Voluntary group life and freedom 
to participate are integral parts of 
the democratic structure, for the 
success of democracy rests on the 
capacity of the individual citizen 
for self-determination and volun- 
tary group life. This chapter will 
be concerned with how these agen- 
cies help to meet the social and 
emotional needs of Negro children 
and youth in a society with dual 
standards. 


COMMON HUMAN NEEDS 


As life begins, all human beings 
have what has been called “com- 
mon human needs’. These needs 
are expressed in the desire for love 
and affection, security, approval, 
self-expression, creative activity, 
and social relations. The extent 
to which these and other needs are 
met will determine the degree of 
satisfying group relations children 
may have. All of these needs re- 
late to group life as well as to in- 
dividual experience and to the suc- 
cess of the venture of living in a 
democracy. 


Recreation and social group-work 
activities are recognized as instru- 
mentalities through which some of 
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the basic common human needs 
can be met. “Play serves the in- 
dividual as a means of (1) gaining 
mastery or control, (2) finding 
opportunities for wish-fulfillment, 
(3) escaping through fantasy, (4) 
securing a leave of absence from 
reality and the super-ego, (5) find- 
ing outlets through fun and humor 
and (6) learning to be both leader 
and follower in group life.”* To 
be really helpful to children and 
youth, agencies through their pro- 
grams should be moving in the 
direction of providing opportuni- 
ties for self-determination in the 
form of creative expression in 
physical, aesthetic, intellectual, and 
social activity for all members 
Their group experiences should 
provide a feeling of acceptance, 
Status, security and “belonging- 
ness.” 


If these common human needs 
are not met, something happens to 
the social and emotional growth of 
children, to their way of thinking 
and to their relationship with peo- 
ple that handicaps them in one 
way or the other. 


The youth serving agencies have 
an opportunity to supplement the 
home and the school in fostering 
and developing physical, mental 
and emotional) equipment through 
creative activity and wholesome 
social relations. The program acti- 
vities should be developed around 
specific and concrete objectives 
peculiar to the environment and 


( { VWs t 
Gertrude Wilson and Gladys Ryland, 
Social Group Work Practice. New York: 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949, p, 202. 





the needs of members of the group. 
These objectives should have a 
basis in reality and the possibility 
of actual achievement. They should 
serve to keep the group organized 
and to afford training in democ- 
racy. “For democracy is something 
to be lived, something to be re- 
conquered every day, something 
the results of which can be appar- 
ent in practical life.’”’* Out of the 
simple, ordinary, everyday pro- 
gram activities in the agency di- 
rected to the solution of common- 
place problems, members of the 
group can acquire deep and earn- 
est philosophical convictions which 
they may use later as a basis of 
decision making and social action. 


NEEDS OF NEGRO CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH 


The social and emotional needs 
of Negro children and youth 
are essentially the common hu- 
man needs of all children and 
youth. However, they are intensi- 
fied, deepened and exaggerated in 
the qualitative sense. They are 
different in degree but not in kind. 
The degree to which children will 
have their needs met is dependent 
upon the extent to which those who 
share their lives can provide re- 
sources. The primary needs of 
children for acceptance and care 
are met to the extent that there 
is love, affection, security and a 
feeling of belonging in the environ- 
ment. Fear, anxiety and emotional 
instability are generated in the 


“Bryn J. Hoyde, “The Group as an Instru- 
ment in Training for Democracy”. Pro- 
ceedings, National Conference of Social 


Work, 27:438, Ap 1948. 
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home when there is not enough to 
eat or to wear. The social, eco- 
nomic, and emotional problems of 
living in an adult world leave their 
consequent scars on the lives of 
children. To know that one’s 
parents, friends, teachers, neigh- 
bors and oneself are accepted as 
citizens with all the rights, privi- 
leges and responsibilities that citi- 
zenship entails is one of the out- 
standing needs of Negro children 
and youth. 


The biracial situation confront- 
ing Negro youth in “character 
building” agencies serves to exag- 
gerate their need for acceptance as 
individuals and as a group. To 
what extent are these agencies 
aware of the problems? How are 
they approaching them? Some of 
them are tackling the situation 
with an all-out vigor in their ad- 
ministrative policy and program 
activities, Others are moving but 
not fast enough to meet the pres- 
sing need for action. How ade- 
quately are these agencies pre- 
pared to meet the interracial and 
intercultural problems of today? 
What body of knowledge do they 
have concerning individual dyna- 
mics, basic child needs, sources of 
group maladjustment and group 
infection? How well are they pre- 
pared to diagnose group behavior 
and use available treatment re- 
sources? Do they know about the 
large number of Negro children 
and youth who are not members 
of any group in the community and 
Whose needs are unmet by con- 
structive group experience? What 
about the program for leadership 


training in the respective organi- 
zations ? 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES AS A 
FACTOR* 


The Y.W.C.A. provides service 
for a specific age and sex group. 
It gives, through its branches, 
group work service in addition to 
other services. Emphasis is on the 
development of qualities of self- 
reliance, good citizenship, and the 
ability to work co-operatively in 
groups. The underlying theory is 
that these values will accrue to the 
participants in the activities as 
they are carried out throughout 
the agency’s programs.* 


This organization in 1946 at its 
Biennial Meeting in Atlantic City 
made some dynamic changes in its 
administrative policy. It was voted 
that all branches of the YWCA 
should engage in interracial activi- 
ties. In addition, the National 
Board ceased to organize new 
branches on a racial basis. A 
conscious effort has been made 
since 1946 to effect integration in 
all of the branches throughout the 
country. Under the circumstances 
Negro young people participate 
with other young people on an 
equal basis. Many branches have 
used this opportunity to inform 
Negro youth about the meaning of 
citizenship—its benefits and re- 
sponsibilities. This is necessary 
because Negroes in general lack 





*The writer is indebted to members of 
the staff of the agencies mentioned and takes 
this opportunity to thank them. 

’Conference with staff members of the 
National Board, Mr 1950. 
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tradition in the practice of citizen- 
ship and participation in govern- 
ment. The YWCA has devoted 
some of the interracial programs 
to the study of “scapegoating”. 
This program helps people to un- 
derstand the motivations of preju- 
dice. 


It has been recognized that there 
is a need for education on both 
sides, Negroes and whites, and that 
despite the interest of the admin- 
istration on the national level in 
building programs around citizen- 
ship there are some areas and in- 
stances where changes are slow to 
take place. Most of the confer- 
ences being held are interracial 
with the exception of teen-age con- 
ferences in the deep South and 
certain industrial and _ business 
girls conferences. 


The YWCA also offers oppor- 
tunities for leadership training. 
These are open to all young people 
and young adults. In summer 
camps, counsellors and junior coun- 
sellors are trained for leadership 
positions. The National Conven- 
tion of the organization helps 
young people to participate in and 
to share responsibilities for work 
with the YWCA. Some Negroes 
have participated in international 
conferences recently held in Oslo 
and Amsterdam. Negro youth 
also have opportunities in leader- 
ship training with the aid of na- 
tional scholarships and loans 
granted by the National Board of 
the YWCA. 


Two fundamental tenets under- 
lie the YWCA philosophy and prac- 


tice, namely, (1) it must accept 
people as pecple and (2) it must 
build for world fellowship through 
activities for better human rela- 
tionships. The national policy is 
clear cut. This has done much to 
give equal opportunities to Ne- 
groes for participation in its pro- 
gram all over the United States. 
This national policy and the earnest 
concern of state and local bodies 
have been of the greatest signifi- 
cance to Negro children and youth. 
It means that they are accepted 
and are free to participate in pro- 
grams affecting them. There is 
emphasis within the organization 
on youth participation. In 1949 it 
was voted that young people seven- 
teen years of age and older could 
participate in the legislative func- 
tion of the organization. Teen- 
agers are invited to attend the 
conventions and to take part in the 
deliberations from the floor. Mem- 
bers of the professional staff are 
social group workers trained to 
work with people. 


The YWCA has given leadership 
in the practice of social group work 
and has been forthright in its 
statement of a national policy. 
This is in keeping with the two 
tenets of the Association. How- 
ever, mores and customs have 
served to retard the program in 
some areas and the skepticism of 
Negroes of the interracial program 
has also served to delay the reali- 
zation of experience in democratic 
living. 


The YMCA provides services to 
specific age and sex groups though 
in some instances branches are 
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known to conduct family pro- 
grams. 


At the Boys’ Work Assembly 
held in Cleveland in 1943 plans 
were completed for groups at vari- 
ous age levels to participate in a 
program that has all the elements 
of a national movement for 
younger and older boys. This “Y” 
club project consists of a frame- 
work within which principles of 
organization and program of good 
club-work can develop. It is re- 
ferred to as the “Four Fronts of 
YMCA Group Work with Boys”. 
The first is the father-son pro- 
gram, which is a program of adult 
education as well as character edu- 
cation of boys from six years of 
age. No boy or father is allowed 
to join or attend meetings without 
the other. The second is the Gra- 
Y club program for boys of grade 
school age (9-12). Third is the 
Jr. Hi-Y club program for boys in 
the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades, or in 
Junior High Schools (12-15). The 
fourth group is the Hi-Y club 
which is an organization of boys 
in high schools or community com- 
mitted to the Hi-Y purpose and is 
composed of boys in the 10th, 11th 
and 12th grades of school (15-18). 


Since 1940 the work in the 
YMCA has improved because of 
the higher standard of training 
and experience required for secre- 
taries. All department heads must 
have a certificate of special prepa- 
ration for the work. However, 
most of the branches are under- 
Staffed and this is affecting the 
quality of the work done. 
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Interracial work in the YMCA 
has sharply increased since 1946 
especially at the national level. 
Prior to that time and since 1898 
there has been one Negro Secre- 
tary for Colored Work. Dr. Chan- 
ning Tobias served for many years 
as a senior secretary in that posi- 
tion. Mr. Leo Marsh‘ is a program 
secretary and a member of the 
Interracial Committee of the Na- 
tional Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. The Na- 
tional Boys’ Work Committee and 
the Gra-Y and Hi-Y Committees 
are set up on interracial bases. 
However, at the state and local 
levels very little has been done to 
promote interracial work. In New 
York and Chicago there have been 
some exceptions. In New York 
City there are fifteen out of the 
eighteen branches that are inter- 
racial. The Board of Managers in 
these branches are interracial and 
give service on a non-discrimina- 
tory basis. The Yearbook of the 
Association last year did not carry 
the usual “colored” designation to 
indicate Negro branches. There 
has also been abandonment of 
“colored conferences”. The prob- 
lem today is integrating Negroes 
into the general conferences. Here 
again there is need for effort on 
both sides. There is hope for the 
future in recruiting leadership 
from among the boys of both races 
who are now working together in 
the Hi-Y groups in states like 
Michigan, New York and New 
Jersey. The forums and youth 
councils in the Negro branches 





4Leo Marsh, Conference in Mr 1950. 
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are also giving attention to the 
training of leaders. Opportunities 
are offered for attendance at in- 
ternational conferences. 


The YMCA is sponsoring “non- 
equipment” programs throughout 
the country and the Youth Fund 
has appropriated $275,000 for 
work among Negroes in the South. 
In the non-equipment projects the 
community is asked to supplement 
the funds given by the YMCA for 
promoting recreational activities. 
This is referred to as “pump prim- 
ing’. In this way the community 
is helped to meet the needs of its 
children and youth, and to some 
extent these programs have helped 
to develop interracial understand- 
ing through co-operation. 


It has been estimated that there 
are 125 branches serving Negroes 
out of the 330 YMCA’s in the 
United States. In 1947, 5 per cent 
of the total membership of 150,000 
was Negroes. There has been a de- 
cided increase in the financial sup- 
port which Negroes give to the 
YMCA through the community- 
chest campaigns, and they have 
also contributed a_ substantial 
amount of money to the capital 
funds of local associations. This 
fact has made an impression on 
local “Y” boards, with one result 
being the inclusion of Negroes 
serving on these boards. 


While the National Council has 
passed resolutions as late as 1949 
local branches have not carried out 


the recommendations for inter- 
racial cooperation. The leadership 
at the local level in the branches 
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serving primarily Negroes need 
to have additional training to meet 
the demands made upon them for 
professional social-work services, 


Boy Scouts 


The Boy Scouts of America or- 
ganized in 1926 a National Inter- 
racial Committee whose primary 
concern was “Negro Work”. Ina 
report®> made three years ago there 
was an indication that in twenty 
years (1926-1946) there had been 
a substantial increase in member- 
ship of Negro youth in the Boy 
Scouts from 4,293 to 83,566 in 
1946. In addition, there are more 
than 27,855 “scouters”, 16,992 
“cubs” and 5,664 “cubbers” reflect- 
ing different age groups served. 
There has been an increase of from 
2 to 135 positions as field execu- 
tives for Negroes. However, in 
that same length of time the in- 
crease on the staff of the National 
Council has been from two to 
three. 


Integration of services has not 
been started except in some in- 
stances of training on the area 
council level. Camping, a major 
activity in scouting, is still done 
on a biracial basis. Scout authori- 
ties point out that sponsoring 
bodies have control of the pro- 
gram in the institutions where 
they exist and the determination 
of membership qualifications is 
left to the particular group. 


Local committees are responsi- 
ble for the programs. Recently, 


®Stanley A. Harris, “Negro Work”, Jn- 


terracial Bulletin 1947, O 31, 1947. 
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many of these committees in Ne- 
gro Communities have secured 
camp sites and made them avail- 
able to Negro boys. The majority 
of them were purchased through 
special campaigns stimulated by 
local councils for camp funds. In 
Meridian, Mississippi $3,500.00 
was raised and in Galveston, Texas 
a small Negro population raised 
$7,000.00. As a result of and in 
direct relation to the financial in- 
terest shown by Negroes scouting 
for Negro children and youth is 
being made available. 


Girl Scouts 


The professional Girl Scouts 
program aims through construc- 
tive group activity to help each 
member become not only personal- 
ly enriched, but also an intelligent- 
ly participating citizen in our 
democracy. It is a membership 
organization for girls of seven 
through seventeen. The programs 
are not as popular among Negro 
youth as they are among white 
youth. As in the case of the Boy 
Scouts, sponsorship in Negro com- 
munities is limited and the extent 
of the program depends largely 
on community participation and 
acceptance. 


The Camp Fire Girls 


The Camp Fire Girls is another 
of the same type of organization 
limited to the participation of a 
small number of Negro girls. In 
many instances as with the Girl 
Scouts there is lack of facilities 
for the program and the leader- 
ship is without professional train- 
ing and experience. 


The 4-H Clubs 


The 4-H club work is a national 
agricultural extension program 
found in every state in the United 
States, Puerto Rico and the Ter- 
ritories of Alaska and Hawaii. The 
work of each club has distinctive 
educational objectives with em- 
phasis on the home. It has been 
described as “one of the greatest 
character-building agencies in the 
United States, inasmuch as in 
meeting actual life situations on 
the farm and in the home, the 
school and the community, it 
guides young people in making im- 
portant and far-reaching decisions 
that give definite character train- 
ing through the formation of good 
habits in thinking and acting’’.® 
There are about 2,000,000 mem- 
bers in the 85,000 local clubs. Ne- 
gro youth participate in the pro- 
gram on a segregated basis. Like 
the New Farmers of America and 
the New Homemakers of America 
the 4-H clubs develop leadership 
to the extent that segregation 
makes this possible. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note 
that within the Department of 
Agriculture there exists in addi- 
tion to the organizations mention- 
ed for Negro youth two others for 
white only, the Future Farmers 
of America and the Future Home- 
makers of America. 


Boys Club of America 
The Boys’ Club of America has 





®Miscellaneous Publication No. 320, “Or- 
ganization of 4-H Club Work”, Washing- 
ton: U. S. Department of Agriculture 5, 
1938, 
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a program that includes physical 
training, recreational, social, voca- 
tional and cultural activities and 
camping. Special emphasis is 
placed on individual guidance and 
service for the purpose of discover- 
ing individual needs and attitudes, 
and for meeting the needs, de- 
veloping skills and guiding atti- 
tudes. This is the major responsi- 
bility of all club workers in all 
activities. The programs provide 
every day, constructive, after- 
school and evening activities. Many 
communities are without these 
clubs and they have been set up 
on a segregated basis. 


American Youth Hostels 


The American Youth Hostels In- 
corporated has established hostell- 
ing as an out-of-doors activity 
where there are no age, cultural or 
racial barriers. The teen-agers as 
well as the adults can be part of 
the program. Hostelling is well 
adapted to meet the needs of girls, 
boys and families. It is available 
in 22 different countries. Primari- 
ly, it is a means of doing things 
together. Members are taught how 
to plan and execute their own 
trips. Youth hostelling is a special 
way of travelling “under your own 
steam” bicycling, hiking, canoeing, 
skiing or horseback riding. It is 
a friendly travel in order to get 
acquainted with one’s own or an- 
other country and to gain a practi- 
cal understanding and apprecia- 
tion of nature. In the United 
States each hostel is sponsored by 
a local committee and chartered by 
the American Youth Hostels, In- 


corporated. Resident house-parents 
supervise hostels which they usual- 
ly own. The leadership in this 
decentralized activity uses many 
skills in group relations that are 
helpful in the integration of Negro 
youth in the programs. This pro- 
gram is comparatively new for Ne. 
gro youth, and there is need for 
community support and leadership. 


CHARACTER BUILDING Is Not 
ENOUGH 


There has been a constant shift 
in emphasis from character build- 
ing per se to the development of 
personality through recreation and 
social group work activities. The 
program activities mentioned 
above carried on by the agencies 
at various stages of development 
along the way reflect the changing 
patterns of race relations and the 
willingness to cope with them. 
“The policy of an agency as stated 
in its purpose or constitution has 
definite bearing on the develop- 
ment in intercultural and _ inter- 
racial practice. The philosophy 
may serve as a motivating force. 
It may serve as an excuse for not 
moving from a restricted prac- 
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tice’’. 


If agencies are interested in 
meeting needs and they believe in 
the development of spiritual values, 
democratic practices and the pro- 
motion of the dignity and worth 
of the individual they must have 


7Margaret G. Owen, “Suggested Proce- 
dures for Developing Good Intercultural and 
Interracial Practices in Group Work and 
Recreation Agencies”. 
Institute p. 4, Ja 1949. 
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leaders with genuine convictions 
on their boards and trained, ex- 
perienced staff members who are 
interested in intercultural and in- 
terracial relations. They must spell 
out in specific terms each of the 
agency programs so that it is 
understood by those who use the 
service. Objectives must be clear 
from the national to the local level. 


Youth serving agencies have a 
job to do for all children and youth 
regardless of race, color or creed. 
This responsibility must be shared 
with the young people themselves 
to the extent that they will gain 
the necessary experience through 
living, playing and working with 
adults. This means that they should 
have an opportunity to participate 
not only in club activities and in 
intergroup and neighborhood coun- 
cils but in the larger agency 
structure and on committees with 
adults who do the policy making. 


Youth participation is a method 
of working with children and 
youth that could be used to im- 


prove the programs in these 
agencies. It has been described as 
a way by which “children and 
young people are helped to func- 
tion adequately and in full measure 
in accordance with their individual 
capacities. Youth participation 
occurs in a sharing process with 
adults in which the young person 
contributes of himself, his ideas, 
abilities and skills toward a 
mutually acceptable goal. This 
method of working with young 
people grows out of our evolving 
concept of child development — a 
concept based on the assumption 
that each individual must have 
freedom to become increasingly 
responsible for his own actions in 
relation to those about him”.* 
Looking toward the future, it is 
apparent that democracy can be 
made to work. 


8Juanita Luck, “Youth Participation Mid- 
century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth.” Children’s Bureau, Social 
Security Administration, Federal Security 
Agency, Ap 1950. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Within the space of this article 
it would not be possible to provide 
a comprehensive review of welfare 
services in relation to the needs of 
Negro children. Such a review 
would have to cover the whole field 
of child welfare services,—for Ne- 
gro children are, first of all, child- 
ren, and share more or less fully 
in the services designed for all 
children. It would have to cover, 
too, current thinking on the needs 
of children in our culture, and how 
these needs may be affected by 
individual differences and differ- 
ences in cultural background or 
status. All that can be attempted 
here is to point to the major areas 
of welfare services, to analyze and 
illustrate some of the principal 
problems and obstacles which may 
prevent such services from reach- 
ing Negro children or meeting 
their needs, and to suggest some 
ways in which these obstacles may 
be reduced or removed. 

Since its adoption by the third 
White House Children’s Confer- 
ence in 1930, the Children’s 
Charter has provided the starting 
point for all considerations of 
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children’s needs and services. In 
the language of the Charter, it is 
society’s responsibility to assure: 


For every child understanding and the 
guarding of his personality as his most 
precious right. 

For every child a community which rec- 
ognizes and plans for his needs, protects 
him against physical dangers, moral hazards, 
and disease; provides him with safe and 
wholesome places for play and recreation; 
and makes provision for his cultural and 
social needs. 

For every. child who is . . . physically 
handicapped, and . . . mentally handicapped, 
such measures as will . . . so train him that 
he may become an asset to society rather 
than a liability. 

For every child who is in conflict with 
society the right to be dealt with intelligently 
as society’s charge, not society’s outcast. 

For every child the right to grow up in 
a family with an adequate standard of 
living and the security of a stable income 
as the surest safeguard against social handi- 
caps. 

For every child these rights, regardless 
of race, or color, or situation, wherever he 
may live under the protection of the Ameri- 
can flag. 

To safeguard these rights and 
meet these needs of children, laws 
have been enacted and _ services 
provided in many ways, through 
public funds and through religious 
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and other private agencies. The 
Children’s Charter calls for: 


Full-time public welfare service for the 
relief, aid, and guidance of children in 
special need due to poverty, misfortune, or 
behavior difficulties, and for the protection 
of children from abuse, neglect, exploitation, 
or moral hazard. 


Taken together, these public and 
private services are commonly re- 
ferred to as “Child Welfare Ser- 
vices’. According to the definition 
prepared by the Child Welfare 
League of America’, these services 
include, in addition to financial 
assistance, the following services 
to children in their own homes and 
away from their homes: 


1. Services to children in their 
own homes. 


Casework services to parents 
in behalf of children in their 
own homes, offered upon the 
parent’s request regarding a 
parent-child relationship, 
usually related to a problem 
which the child is presenting 
to his parents. 


Protective service for children 
in their own homes under- 
taken by an agency upon the 
complaint of the community 
that a parent is cruel to his 
child or is neglecting him so 
that the care of children is 
below the minimal standards 
of the community. 


Day care of children in child 
care centers to meet the needs 


_—_—..._.... 


‘Child Welfare League of America, Pre- 
liminary Report - 7 Function and Practice 
of Child Welfare : 1 Definition. New York, 
Mr, 1950 


of the child who must be out 
of the home for all or part of 
the day because of the em- 
ployment of the mother, ill- 
ness or death of parent, over- 
crowded or otherwise inad- 
equate housing, or emotional 
factors which have an adverse 
effect on the child’s develop- 
ment and behavior. 


2. Services to children away 
from their own home. 


Foster family care, either tem- 
porary, because of a family 
crisis, or troubled marital or 
parent-child situation, or long- 
time because of the inability 
of the child’s parents to pro- 
vide him with a home, or be- 
cause they are dead, have 
abandoned the child, or have 
had the custody of the child 
taken from them by court 
order because of their inca- 
pacity or neglect. 


Institutional care for children 
who must be separated from 
their home and for whom in- 
stitutional living will best con- 
tribute to their development. 
Adoption, under conditions 
which help the child’s parent 
to decide upon a satisfactory 
plan for the care of the child, 
and which meet the specific 
needs of the child in its adop- 
tive home. 


It is with this group of services 
that the present article is con- 
cerned, and in respect to which 
we ask the question, “How well do 
these services meet the needs of 
Negro children?” We may seek 
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the answer to this question in four 
general] directions: 


1. How well do these services 
meet the needs of all children? 
Where are the present lacks 
which mean inadequacy to 
children regardless of race, 
color or creed? 


2. Where services to Negro child- 
ren depend on the provision of 
separate facilities, what are 
some of the inadequacies in 
these facilities? 


3. What obstacles may arise in 
the administration of services 
which result in less adequate 
service to Negro children even 
though there may be no dis- 
tinction as to facilities? 


4, What obstacles may lie in the 
Negro group itself which re- 
sult in the failure to use ser- 
vices even though these may 
be available? 


SERVICES FOR ALL CHILDREN 


As long as there have been social 
services, children in certain situa- 
tions have been recognized as be- 
ing the responsibility of society— 
orphans especially, or others de- 
prived of parental care for whom 
some social] provision had to be 
made. Laws relating to legitimacy, 
guardianship etc., have fixed the 
rights of children and the responsi- 
bilities of adults toward them. 
Orphanages, frequently maintain- 
ed by religious bodies, and alms- 
houses providing care at public 
expense are among the oldest of 
the institutions for children’s care. 


NEGRO EDUCATION 


In the past fifty years, services 
to children have been greatly ex- 
panded and have been extended to 
more and more areas. The estab- 
lishment of the U. S. Children’s Bu. 
reau in 1912 provided a central 
agency to stimulate, evaluate and 
guide the development of such serv- 
ices. The Social Security Act of 
1935 gave great impetus to pub- 
lic services for children by pro- 
viding Federal funds for financial 
assistance and for aid to states in 
the development of their child-wel- 
fare programs. But in spite of the 
rapid growth of services in recent 
years, the overall national picture 
today is extremely uneven and the 
lacks are many. Even in so well- 
established a program as services 
for crippled children, an estimated 
31,400 crippled children were on 
waiting lists to receive treatment 


in December, 1948.’ 


In 1949, approximately only one- 
fifth of the counties in the United 
States had even one public child- 
welfare worker.? What the lack of 
child-welfare workers can meal 
was vividly brought out by the 
Director of Hull House in his testi- 
mony on revision of the Social 
Security Act. He pointed out that 
in the days before the passage of 
the Social Security Act, when he 
was a school principal, “It was dis- 
turbing in those years to see chil- 
dren deteriorate before your eyés 
because there was no skilled social 


2Hearings before the Senate Committee on 
finance on Social Security Revision, 8lst 
Congress, second session, Testimony of Mrs. 
Jack B. Fahy, Ja 28, 1950. Part II, p. 417. 
8Ibid., Testimony of Katharine F. Len- 


root, Ja 20, 1950. Part I, p. 145. 
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worker available to study the 
causes of their difficulties and to 
work out plans for improved care. 
... Because there was no under- 
standing child-welfare worker in 
the community to change the en- 
vironment of two boys—ages 14 
and 15—in my school and remove 
them from their miserable homes, 
I saw them sent with older boys 
to the State prison on life sentences 
for murder. Because there was no 
money for a foster-home program, 
I saw many children sent to in- 
stitutions where there is never 
enough love to go around.’ 


Under the Aid-to-Dependent- 
Children program, Federal funds 
are available to match the funds 
of the states for public assistance 
to dependent children. In June, 
1949, average monthly grants in 
the different states ranged from 
$135.44 in the state of Washing- 
ton down to $26.49 in Mississippi.® 
The children in the low-grant 
states are, obviously, less adequate- 
ly served with financial aid than 
those in the states with higher 
grants. State laws relating to il- 
legitimacy, adoption and the li- 
censing of foster homes vary great- 
ly. Many have not been modern- 
ized for many years. 


Since the late 19th century, it 
has been generally recognized that 
the correctional institutions,— 
courts, jails, prisons—for the 
adult offender are unsuitable for 
the juvenile delinquent, and juve- 





‘Ibid., Testimony of Russell Ballard, Ja 
26, 1950. Part II, p. 351. 
*Ibid., Testimony of Arthur Altmeyer, 


Ja 19, 1950. Part I, p. 115. 
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nile courts and children’s institu- 
tions have been taken for granted. 
Yet there are many communities 
which not only lack a juvenile 
court, or even the practice of hav- 
ing the judge of the regular court 
set aside a certain day and modify 
his court procedure in order to 
handle juvenile cases, but where 
children are detained in jails and 
incarcerated in prisons. It is es- 
timated that at least 50,000, per- 
haps as many as 100,000, juveniles 
are confined in jails each year. In 
1946, some 30 states reported the 
use of jails for detention of juve- 
niles.° Recent studies in West Vir- 
ginia and Iowa showed some 2,000 
children in jail in the former state 
and an unspecified number in 90 
per cent of the counties studied in 
the latter state.7 Only 47 per cent 
of the counties of the U. S. in 
1947 had a juvenile probation serv- 
ice.§ 

One of the areas where inade- 
quacy in children’s services is most 
widespread is in the provision for 
and use of foster homes. It is in- 
creasingly realized that a home sit- 
uation rather than an institution 
is the most favorable environment 
for most children at most times. 
Yet there are many communities 
where no foster-home program ex- 
ists and where children who, for 
one reason or another,—depend- 
ency, neglect, delinquency—can- 
not be cared for in their own 
homes have no alternative except 


®Jbid., Testimony of Katharine F. Len- 
root, Ja 20, 1950. Part I, p. 148. 
TIbid 


S[bid., Part I. p. 149. 
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institutionalization. In 1949, the 
Children’s Bureau found a serious 
shortage of foster-care facilities in 
many states. Kentucky, for ex- 
ample, had been able to accept no 
new children for foster care for 
five months; Colorado reported a 
deficiency of temporary homes for 
children born out of wedlock, and 
the use of hospitals and jails 
to provide emergency temporary 
care. During 1949, some 23 states 
reported that they had to curtail 
their foster-home programs be- 
cause of inadequate funds.’ 


Not only are foster-home pro- 
grams frequently inadequate, but 
services to children in their own 
homes often fail to meet their basic 
needs, both psychological and phys- 
ical. In spite of the principle of 
the Aid-to-Dependent-Children pro- 
gram that children shall be aided 
in their own homes, grants are 
withheld in some communities if 
the mother is able to work. Failure 
to make assistance available to chil- 
dren whose fathers are employable 
but unemployed is widespread, as 
there are no Federal funds to match 
those of the states for this pur- 
pose. In spite of the extension of 
day-care centers during the War 
to enable women to work in war 
industries, few communities now 
make adequate provision through 
day-care centers for those families 
where the employment of the 
mother and day care of the child 
best meet the family’s needs. 
Fewer still are the communities 
which provide homemaker serv- 


*Jbid., Part I, p. 147. 


ice to the home when the mother 
is ill or for any reason is tempor- 
arily unable to provide care for 
her children.’® 


In spite of the strides which 
have been made in child-welfare 
services during recent years, any 
review of the field, whether gen- 
erally or in specific communities, 
clearly reveals inadequacies in 
services to all the children. Wher- 
ever such lacks or inadequacies ex- 
ist, it may be assumed that Ne- 
gro children share the effects of 
the shortcomings. Negro children 
needing financial assistance, fos- 
ter-home care, the aid of an under- 
standing child-welfare worker or 
constructive treatment from the 
judge and probation officer of a 
juvenile court are unlikely to fare 
better than children of other 
groups. Often they may fare 
worse. 


ADEQUACY OF SEPARATE FACILITIES 


Wherever the practice of segre- 
gation is the rule, and in many 
places where it is not, separate 
facilities are maintained for Ne- 
gro children, or Negroes are placed 
in segregated sections of general 
institutions. 


It would be impossible to cata- 
logue the situations where no fa- 
cility at all exists for Negro chil- 
dren to correspond to facilities for 
children of the dominant group. 
An examination of some of the 
lacks in the facilities of Maryland 
will, however, indicate some of the 


10]/bid., Part I, p. 148. 
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kinds of disparities in services 
which characterize many communi- 
ties. 


The Baltimore Urban League 
reported in January, 1950, that 
whereas public-welfare agencies 
maintained a non-discriminatory 
policy, no Negro had ever served 
as a member of the State Board 
of Welfare or of any of the county 
welfare boards in the state. It 
found a number of community- 
chest-supported or other privately- 
supported agencies which denied 
their facilities to Negro children 
although no other service was 
available for them. These services 
included services to children need- 
ing group living, to emotionally 
disturbed children needing psy- 
chiatric care, to unmarried 
mothers, convalescent children, and 
women and children needing tem- 
porary residence shelter.‘' These 
same lacks were noted by the so- 
cial service department of one of 
the city’s hospitals as preventing 
this agency from rendering full 
service to its Negro patients, par- 
ticularly children in need of con- 
valescent care and unmarried 
mothers needing protective care 
outside of their own homes. They 
were also noted by the Department 
of Public Welfare and by the di- 
rector of the state training school 
for boys as impeding the serv- 
ices which these agencies could 
give.* There is no institution in 
Maryland for mentally defective 
Negro children, though there is 





. "Baltimore Urban League, Civil Rights 
m Baltimore. Baltimore: Ja 1950. pp. 6, 15. 
‘Letters to the authors, Ap 1950. 
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such an institution for white chil- 
dren. Some of the Negro children 
needing such care are in institu- 
tions for delinquents or for the 
adult mentally ill. 


A welfare director in Louisiana 
reports for her city that there are 
few Negro institutions, most are 
over-crowded, Negro delinquent 
girls especially have no adequate 
services, and there are no services 
for emotionally disturbed children 
who cannot adjust to regular fos- 
ter care.'* In one Florida county 
in which 54 per cent of the chil- 
dren were Negro, the number of 
hospital beds available for white 
children in 1949 was almost three 
times as great as those for Ne- 
groes. There were twice as many 
Negro as white crippled children 
on the waiting list for treatment. 
The only foster homes in the 
county were emergency homes for 
white children. There was no in- 
stitution for delinquent Negro 
girls.'* 


These lacks are not limited to 
the Southern states. With respect 
to privately-supported agencies, 
the Executive Director of the Child 
Welfare League of America stated, 
in his testimony on Social Security 
Act revisions, “The increase in the 
number of Negroes in the popula- 
tion of towns and cities has not 
been paralleled by an increase in 
the services to dependent and ne- 


13Letter to authors, My 19, 1950. 

14Emmie L. F. Smith, Government Ser- 
vices Available in 1949 to Children up to 
Sixteen Years of Age Who Reside in Leon 
County, Florida, Washington: Unpublished 
Thesis, Howard University School of Social 
Work, 1950. 
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glected Negro children. Since few 
of these children are either Cath- 
olic or Jewish, by and large the 
sectarian agencies provide little 
service for them. Those who are 
Protestants seldom are eligible, 
due to intake restrictions, for ad- 
missions to the child-care facilities 
operated under Protestant sectar- 
ian auspices.” A study of New 
York, Philadelphia and Cleveland, 
conducted by the Child Welfare 
League of America in 1944, found 
wide discrepancies in facilities 
available to Negro and white chil- 
dren in these three cities.‘ When 
the New York City Department of 
Welfare in 1942 adopted a policy 
of placing children who were pub- 
lic charges only in institutions 
which received children without 
discrimination, seven Protestant 
and non-sectarian agencies, then 
caring for over 600 publicly sup- 
ported children, refused to change 
their restrictive policies." 


More, perhaps, than the absolute 
lack of facilities, the inadequacy 
of those which do exist handicaps 
the treatment of Negro children 
in need of institutional care. In 
the experience of a state training 
school director, Negro children 
often fare worse when their facil- 
ities are a segregated part of gen- 
eral facilities than when they have 
a separate institution of their 
own.'* He had reference to the 


1SHearings on Social Security Revision. 
Testimony of Spencer H. Crookes, Part II, 
p. 866, F 8, 1950. 

16Child Weifare League of America, Child 
Care Facilities for Dependent and Neglected 
Negro Children in Three Cities. New York, 
1944. 

17] bid., p. 80. 

18Letter to author, Ap 12, 1950. 
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frequent use of basements, attics, 
the old parts of buildings to which 
new additions have been made, 
or obsolete units in a multi-unit 
plant, or, frequently, makeshift 
facilities in structures designed 
for other purposes. The practice 
of turning over to Negro use 
“hand-me-down” facilities as new 
and more adequate accommoda- 
tions are constructed for whites is 
too familiar to require comment. 
More seriously still, the services of 
specialists, for example, of psy- 
chiatrists or trained welfare work- 
ers, may be less available to the 
inmates of segregated institutions 
or to the recipients of segregated 
services. 


A further source of inadequacy 
in services to Negro children is 
the fact that a large proportion 
of these children are in rural areas. 
Welfare services of all types are 
generally less available in rural 
than in urban communities. The 
current study of social work edu- 
cation carried on by the National 
Council for Social Work Educa- 
tion has brought out the fact that 
not only are welfare workers con- 
centrated in urban communities 
out of proportion to the population 
in such communities, but trained 
workers are even more concel- 
trated."° The rural Negro child 
shares with all rural children the 
likelihood that he will have fewer 
services available than his urban 
counterpart, and that these serv- 
ices will be provided by less well- 
equipped personnel. In addition, 


19Study in process. 
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since these rural Negro children 
are mostly in the South, they are 
most unlikely to have available the 
special, segregated facilities which 
the community pattern requires, 
and they are most unlikely to find 
Negro workers on the staffs of 
the welfare agencies of their rural 
communities. 


The bad housing conditions un- 
der which residential restrictions 
force the majority of Negro fam- 
ilies to live place further limita- 
tions on the welfare services which 
Negro children receive. The lack 
of “suitable” foster homes for Ne- 
gro children is the complaint of 
virtually every child welfare 
agency which seeks to find such 
homes for its charges. At a re- 
cent professional meeting,*° a 
worker from a child-placing agency 
classified Negro children along 
with children suffering from phys- 
ical and mental defects as pre- 
senting such problems that the 
agency was often unable to place 
them for adoption,—in the case 
of Negro children because “suit- 
able” adoptive homes could not be 
found. This limitation on adop- 
tion and foster care services to 
Negro children is likely to become 
less serious in the future as more 
emphasis is placed on the warmth 
and human resources of the home 
and less on its physical character- 
istics, and, hopefully, as housing 
for Negroes becomes more ade- 
quate. But at the present time 
many Negro children are in in- 
stitutions instead of foster homes 





we non Conference of Social Work, 
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because so many potentially good 
foster parents live below the 
standards which the community 
has set for foster homes. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 


Lack of facilities for all the chil- 
dren, and absence or inferiority of 
segregated facilities for Negro 
children are not difficult to detect. 
Any interested citizen or group in 
a community can, with the aid 
of standards available from the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, and from 
the Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica, determine fairly readily how 
close the community comes to 
meeting these objective standards 
for all the children, and whether 
or not segregated facilities exist 
and are comparable to facilities 
for others. But when it comes to 
the actual way in which services 
are carried out—to administra- 
tive policies and procedures and 
to the conduct of the welfare 
worker on the job—it is much 
more difficult to pin down the facts. 
Yet anyone close to the rendering 
of services to people knows that 
there are a hundred subtle ways 
in which details of services may 
disadvantage the recipients, or at- 
titudes may be reflected in differ- 
ential or inappropriate practices. 
In how many welfare offices must 
Negro clients wait to be served un- 
til white clients have received at- 
tention? How generally is the es- 
sential respect for the individual 
—the basis of all social work prac- 
tice—denied by the custom of call- 
ing Negro clients by their first 
names ? 
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Differentials in the administra- 
tion of public assistance to depend- 
ent children are not recognized by 
law. The Social Security Act, in 
fact, specifies that Federal funds 
shall be available only for those 
state plans which provide for all 
persons without regard for race, 
color or creed. In recognition of 
this principle, no distinction on the 
basis of race is made in the re- 
ports which the states make to the 
Federal government and the re- 
ports which the Federal Security 
Agency publishes. It is, there- 
fore, difficult to determine just 
how the non-discrimjnatory prin- 
ciple does, or does not, work out 
in practice. Field consultants, 
however, and those who conduct 
the Federal administrative review 
which requires the reading of ac- 
tual case records to check prac- 
tice against policy, report bits of 
evidence which suggest that as- 
sistance to dependent children is 
not always equally available to 
all. 


If it is the prevailing attitude 
that Negro families either need 
less to get along on, or deserve 
less, this attitude may be reflected 
in the items allowed in the family 
budget—no sheets allowed in the 
household budgets of Negro fam- 
ilies, as was found in one county, 
for instance—or a lower ceiling on 
budgets, based, supposedly, upon 
need, or the habitual granting of 
lesser amounts to families with 
similar requirements. It was nec- 
essary, recently, for a Federal re- 
viewer to call the attention of one 
of the border states to the fact that 


one of its counties had set a lower 
figure for the maximum grant al- 
lowable to Negro than to white 
families. The same attitude may 
find reflection in the rejection of 
a Negro application on the ground 
that the mother should work or 
the income is sufficient for the 
family to live on, while a white 
family in similar circumstances 
would be accepted as eligible. 


Assumptions as to differences in 
need are also reflected in the ren- 
dering of non-financial services. 
In a Texas county, provisions for 
foster-home care of children of 
Negro unmarried mothers were 
eliminated on the grounds that Ne- 
gro unmarried mothers always 
could take their children home to 
their own mothers, so no foster- 
care program was needed.*! 


The adequacy with which the 
needs of Negro children are met 
may be further affected by lack 
of understanding on the part of 
welfare workers and their inabil- 
ity to establish relationships with 
Negro clients. In many communi- 
ties where Negroes form a large 
segment of the population, there 
are no Negro professional workers 
on public and private welfare 
agency staffs. While the trained 
and experienced worker is equip- 
ped to meet clients with sympathy 
and understanding regardless of 
varied backgrounds and individual 
differences, many welfare staffs 
are lacking in such individuals and 
need the help which someone close 





21Annie Lee Davis, “Attitudes Toward 
Minority Groups,” The Child, D 1948, p. 3. 
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to the group served can give in 
interpreting behavior and needs 
that may be imperfectly under- 
stood. This same problem presents 
itself in respect to other groups 
whose cultural backgrounds may 
differ from that of the majority 
from whose ranks professional 
workers are drawn. 


The worker of minority group 
background is not necessarily more 
effective as a professional worker 
with members of his own group; 
he may, in fact, be severely threat- 
ened by the behavior of his clients 
when it is in line with the stereo- 
type from which he suffers and 
from which he seeks to separate 
himself; his clients may fail to 
respond because in all their ex- 
perience they have had to turn to 
whites for benefits and do not be- 
lieve that a Negro has sufficient 
power to help them.** But even 
with these limitations, the pres- 
ence of Negro workers on social 
agency staffs has a_ threefold 
value to the Negro client,—first, 
in enabling him to feel less alone 
when he visits an agency seek- 
ing help; secondly, to serve as in- 
terpreter to other staff members 
who may lack the contacts and 
experience which would give in- 
sight into the client’s needs; and, 
thirdly, to serve as a bridge to 
the Negro community for the in- 
terpretation of the services which 
are available. For every client 
who mistrusts the ability of a Ne- 
gro worker to command the re- 





_ *Inabel Burns Lindsay, “Race as a Factor 
in the Caseworkers Ride”, The Journal of 
Social Casework, Mr 1947, 
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sources necessary to render serv- 
ice, there are others who find re- 
assurance in the Negro worker’s 
presence. The first Negro worker 
on an agency staff almost inevit- 
ably finds himself having to point 
out to his colleagues actions on 
their part which fail of their ob- 
jectives for lack of understanding 
of the attitudes or cultural back- 
ground of the client group. He 
may have to help a psychiatrist 
understand why his patient, a 
former school teacher ready for 
release from a mental hospital, 
breaks down again when he sug- 
gests that she might find employ- 
ment as a domestic worker, or he 
may need to point out to a health 
agency that “Little Black Sambo” 
is a poor vehicle for health edu- 
cation to Negro children.** 


The special needs which Negro 
children may have because of their 
minority status are largely unrec- 
ognized and still more largely un- 
served. An inquiry directed by 
one of the authors to executives of 
a number of public and private 
agencies as widely separated as 
Louisiana and Connecticut brought 
a uniform “no” in answer to the 
question, “Are there needs of Ne- 
gro children which are different 
from those of white children?” 
The child-welfare director of a 
Northern state, in fact, expressed 
resentment at the suggestion that 
minority status could produce spe- 
cial needs. Yet, children who have 
met discrimination may have a 
more-than-ordinary need of ex- 





“4Experiences reported by students of the 
Howard University School of Social Work. 
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periences which will enable them 
to assume responsibility, build self- 
confidence, and vent feelings of 
frustration. Conflicts growing out 
of the adjustments and strains im- 
posed by minority status may call 
for special help through a child 
guidance clinic, or special under- 
standing from any agency or serv- 
ice which may touch the child. 


ATTITUDES OF NEGRO CLIENTS 


All of the attitudes which may 
interfere with the provision of wel- 
fare services to Negro children 
may not be on the side of those 
who render services. Failure to 
use existing services may be an 
important contributing factor. 


In many communities, Negro 
families are among those groups 
who lack experience in seeking 
service. Their isolation from the 
main stream of community life and 
general lack of participation leave 
many families unaware that serv- 
ices exist at ail, and very doubt- 
ful that they can be meant for 
them. People whose total exper- 
ience has been made up of limita- 
tions and denials are not likely to 
take advantage of such resources 
as aid to dependent children, or 
to seek help from a child guidance 
clinic, unless it is made very clear 
to them that “children” means 
Negro children also. If denied as- 
sistance, they are most unlikely to 
use the right of appeal, unless they 
are not only told that they have 
such a right but are made to feel 
that they may get some considera- 
tion and will not be penalized if 
they use it. Against a background 


of general experience leading to 
the assumption that the law is 
habitually on the other side, legal 
rights to welfare services are apt 
to have little meaning, particularly 
if they are in any way related 
to an authoritarian agency such 
as the juvenile court. Long ex. 
perience at low levels of living 
often also results in non-use of 
services by limiting the parents’ 
awareness of needs which would 
lead them to seek help for their 
children. 


In view of the inadequacy of 
many facilities and the limitations 
on the use of those which exist 
arising out of attitudes of welfare 
agencies, workers and _ potential 
Negro clients, the question may 
well be raised as to what does 
happen to Negro children who are 
in need of welfare services. 


The answer will be found in 
various forms of mutual self-help, 
or in neglect which often shows 
up later in incompetence or anti- 
social behavior when the child be- 
comes an adult. Dependent or ne- 
glected children are often cared 
for by neighbors, relatives or 
friends who are themselves often 
so lacking in resources that the 
additional burden means simply a 
sharing of poverty, while dis- 
turbed children go largely unaided. 
The pattern of makeshift self-help 
is not confined to the Negro group 
—it has often been noted that it 
is largely the poor who support 
the poor. This was very generally 
the pattern for all children in the 
days before the development of 
child welfare services. In the case 
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of Negro children, however, it has 
the effect of lulling the community 
into complacency and reinforces 
the community attitude that, “‘Ne- 
groes prefer their own ways, and 
to be by themselves.” It helps to 
make community leaders—even 
welfare agencies—forget the needs 
of Negro children or assume that 


. they are more limited than those 


of other children. 


GENERAL SUMMARY STATEMENT 


Although this review of welfare 
services for Negro children re- 
veals many shortcomings, the pic- 
ture is not all dark. Many forces 
are at work to improve the situa- 
tion. Trends toward the extension 
and improvement of services for 
all the children, evidenced, for ex- 
ample, in proposed amendments 
to the Social Security Act to en- 
large the Federal contribution to 
public child welfare services, will 
mean more and better services for 
Negro children. Improvement of 
facilities is proceeding at different 
rates in different communities, 
both on a segregated and an inte- 
grated basis. In Northern com- 
munities, a strong trend toward 
integration is seen in the policy 
changes of agencies and, in some 
instances, the requirements of law. 
The increased use by welfare 
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agencies of trained personnel 
equipped to respect and understand 
the individual client, and profes- 
sional workers who are Negroes 
is making for more sympathetic 
and effective administration of 
services. The growing recognition 
of children’s needs, and of cultural 
factors affecting these needs— 
well reflected in the emphasis of 
the Mid-Century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth 
—means greater understanding as 
a basis for services. Within the 
Negro group, every measure which 
raises the level of education, pro- 
vides opportunity for and exper- 
ience in participation, and draws 
Negro families into the general 
stream of community life—con- 
tributes toward the more effective 
use by Negro families of welfare 
services which exist or may be- 
come available. 


For those who are concerned 
with the welfare of Negro chil- 
dren, this review points up some 
of the limitations to be overcome 
and some of the positive steps 
needed to implement the promise 
of the Children’s Charter: “For 
every child these rights, regardless 
of race, or color, or situation wher- 
ever he may live under the protec- 
tion of the American flag.” 








CHAPTER XVII 


THE ROLE OF EDUCATION IN PREPARING CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH TO LIVE IN A MULTI-RACIAL SOCIETY 


INA CORINNE BROWN 


Professor of Social Anthropology, Scarritt College 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the fundamental prob- 
lems which face all human societies 
is that of socializing the child so 
that he may survive and live ac- 
ceptably with other people. The 
process of socialization is similar 
in all societies since it is neces- 
sarily tied in with the maturation 
of the individual and since the pro- 
cess of living together calls for 
much the same kind of adjust- 
ments the world over. In all 
societies children are taught in one 
form or another the techniques 
needed for individual survival. 
Moreover, every society devises 
ways for transmitting its value 
system from one generation to 
another for unless there is a rea- 
sonable degree of concensus re- 
garding values, that is what is 
right and wrong, permitted and 
forbidden, the society cannot hold 
together. 


While the training process is 
fundamentally the same in all 
societies, it must of necessity take 
place within a cultural context 
and hence in particular aspects it 
may vary greatly. The process may 
be considered successful in any 
society to the extent that the 
physical needs of the group are 
met and a fairly high percentage 


of people accept enough of the 
value system to make the neces- 
sary subordination of personal in- 
terest to the common good. 


The problems in our own society 
are essentially the same as those 
found in simple societies in that 
each new generation must be 
taught how to get food, clothing, 
and shelter and how to live with 
other people. But at this point the 
likeness to simple societies ends. 
The size and complexity of our 
society, the regional variation, 
rural and urban differences, class 
differences, and religious differ- 
ences all add enormously to the 
problem of bringing up a new 
generation. In addition to all these 
factors is the fact that we are a 
multi-racial society not merely in 
the biological sense, which would 
in itself be unimportant, but in 
the sociological sense also. That is, 
we are divided into racially self- 
conscious groups in which real or 
assumed racial differences are sup- 
posed to indicate innate inferiority 
or superiority. 


What does all this mean in terms 
of education? First of all, in a 
society of the complexity of ours, 
the school is expected to take over 
a large part of the training of the 
maturing individual. As more 
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kindergartens and nursery schools 
are opened, and as education is 
extended upward, the child gets 
less of his training in the home 
and a correspondingly greater part 
in the school which is our society’s 
formalized institution specifically 
engaged in transmitting the cul- 
ture from one generation to an- 
other. Fundamental in any society 
is its value system. But what is 
the school to do in a society in 
which there are great areas of life 
about which there is no real con- 
sensus? In our own society one of 
the most difficult of such areas is 
that of race. 


BELIEFS AND PRACTICES AFFECTING 
NEGROES 


The multi-racial nature of our 
society has significant ramifica- 
tions which are of importance in 
the education of all children but 
which are of compelling signifi- 
cance in the training of the Negro 
child. The following factors are 
present realities which cannot be 
ignored if the Negro child is to 
be fitted to live realistically. 


1. Negroes constitute a minority 
group which represents approxi- 
mately ten per cent of the nation’s 
population but with actual varia- 
tions from less than one tenth of 
one per cent in some sections to 
more than seventy-five per cent in 
others. (There are no states with 
as much as 50 per cent of the 
population Negro but in 1940 there 
were 180 counties with 50 to 90 
per cent of the population Negro 
and other counties with no Ne- 
groes at all.) 
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2.The members of this group 
are set aside by real or assumed 
physical characteristics which are 
generally supposed to be associated 
with certain kinds of mental equip- 
ment and behavior. 


3. Because of the long period of 
slavery and other factors related 
to the history and present opportu- 
nities of Negroes in America a 
large percentage of Negroes are 
“lower class” in a social-cultural 
as well as an economic sense. 


4. The majority of white people 
in this country have little contact 
with Negroes other than those in 
this lower-class group and hence 
there is a widespread assumption 
that the lower-class habits of many 
Negroes are racial characteristics. 


5.In the areas in which the 
majority of Negroes live and to 
some extent throughout the rest 
of the country Negroes are seg- 
regated in separate residential 
areas, churches, schools, and to a 
large extent, in economic life. 


6. Although there is a rather 
general acceptance of the demo- 
cratic way of life as the American 
ideal, a large percentage of the 
white people in the United States 
manage in one way or another to 
rationalize the exclusion of Ne- 
groes from the democratic process. 
The values and goals which they 
deem appropriate for white people 
they deem inappropraite for Ne- 
groes. 

7. Segregation and the beliefs 
which both accompany and support 
segregation affect the life of the 
Negro in a number of significant 
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ways. Specifically these beliefs and 
practices restrict the Negro’s 
economic and occupational free- 
dom, limit his education, exclude 
him from many civic and cultural 
benefits, deprive him of the re- 
sponsibilities which are the privi- 
lege of mature people, restrict his 
social mobility and burden him 
with the stigma of inferiority. 


Serving as a complicating as 
well as a redeeming factor in this 
situation is the fact that both the 
Negro’s position and the general 
attitudes of white people toward 
Negroes are constantly and rapidly 
changing. 


THE ROLE OF EDUCATION 


In the light of the Negro’s 
present and potential position in 
a rapidly changing society what 
are the specific ways in which the 
school should meet the special 
needs of the Negro child? Essenti- 
ally the problem is to help the Ne- 
gro youth understand the dual 
world in which he now lives and 
to teach him how to live con- 
structively and creatively in our 
present society while he does his 
part in bringing about its progres- 
sive reconstruction. 


In more specific terms, the Ne- 
gro youth must be helped to see 
the problem of democracy in its 
totality. The real issue is not the 
rights of Negroes but the rights 
of persons. Human rights, not 
minority rights, is the goal and a 
commitment to this large issue 
marks the difference in the self- 
seeking “race man” and the citizen 


of the world who is concerned with 
human needs and human welfare 
regardless of racial or national 
ties. 


To live constructively in our 
present society the Negro youth 
must learn to distinguish between 
immediate and long term goals, 
and between means and ends. One 
should not forget the stony path 
at one’s feet while he gazes at a 
distant peak, but a look at the peak 
now and then gives one a sense of 
direction as he picks his way 
among the stones. 


It is important that the Negro 
child learn how we “got this way”. 
Our present social system has a 
history. A knowledge of that his- 
tory gives perspective and helps 
the individual better to understand 
both his own behavior and that of 
the people around him. 


It is important that the Negro 
child learn at least the elementary 
facts about human heredity, race, 
and culture. He should know the 
scientific facts about racial differ- 
ences and be left with no lingering 
doubts about the possible signifi- 
cance of skin color and hair form. 


A realistic picture of the Ne- 
gro’s history in America and some 
knowledge of the continent from 
which his darker ancestors came 
is an important part of the edu- 
cation of theNegro child. We have 
tended to go to extremes—either to 
dismiss the Negro as having no 
history and no culture worthy of 
the name or else to resort to a 
sentimental glorification of a ficti- 
tious past. The Negro child is 
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entitled to the truth set within the 
perspective of world history. 


The development of inner re- 
sources is of the greatest signifi- 
cance to the child who may be cut 
off from full participation in the 
culture about him. Even in the 
small town and rural areas of the 
South children more often than not 
are unaware of the pleasure and 
satisfaction to be found in growing 
things, in watching birds, in learn- 
ing to identify flowers and trees 
and stars. 


Children can be helped to under- 
stand that democratic living is not 
something one waits for as a gift 
but something that it is possible to 
achieve in one’s own day by day 
relationships. The Negro school 
principal who deplores the lack of 
democracy in the community may 
be acting as an autocrat in his re- 
lations with teachers and pupils 
in the school he serves. 


Most of the educational needs 
of Negro children apply in some 
measure to white children as well. 
In some cases the need is equally 
great. The special needs of Negro 
children grow out of their minority 
position with all that such a posi- 
tion implies including the fact that 
a larger precentage of Negro than 
of white children belong to an 
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economically and culturally under- 
privileged class. 


At the present stage of our his- 
tory the majority of Negro child- 
ren need not “as good” but better 
schools and better teachers than 
the white children of the same 
community. They need this extra 
help because of their handicapped 
position just as underprivileged 
white children need more help 
from the school than do the child- 
ren in more favorable residential 
areas. The child who comes from 
a home where there are books, 
music, games, an adequate diet, 
good hygienic practices, religious 
instruction, and high ethical stand- 
ards does not have to look to the 
school for these things. The child- 
ren from less privileged homes, 
whether white or Negro, must look 
to the school to fill the needs which 
the home cannot meet. 


Education for democratic living 
must meet the needs of the in- 
dividual child regardless of his 
racial background. When we reach 
the place at which we can begin to 
talk about the needs of children 
without the necessity of racial 
labels then the multi-racial charac- 
ter of our society will have only 
an academic significance. 











CHAPTER XVIII 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF EDUCATION FOR THE 
PREPARATION OF CHILDREN AND YOUTH TO 
LIVE IN A MULTI-RACIAL SOCIETY 


WALTER G. DANIEL 


Professor of Education, Howard University 


GENERAL AREA AND LIMITATIONS 
OF TREATMENT 


In countries which subscribe to 
the democratic ideal, the responsi- 
bility of education is to aid all 
children and youth in the develop- 
ment of their own capacities so 
that they may realize their maxi- 
mum possibilities, be useful citi- 
zens and promote cooperatively 
the welfare of local and world 
communities. The main institu- 
tion which has been designated to 
carry on the educational function 
is the school. This function is 
shared, however, by many agencies 
and some of them combine to 
render their influence upon learn- 
ing much more forcefully and 
meaningfully than do schools. Our 
nation’s schools have done a good 
job in teaching the children to 
verbalize a creed of liberty and 
justice for all; but along with the 
other community agencies they 
have succeeded in helping the pu- 
pils to learn a meaning of democ- 
racy and a social behavior that 
denies the benefits of democracy 
to large sections of the population 
because of differences in national- 
ity, race, religion or socio-econom- 
ic status. Inadequate education 
has caused most Americans to 


acquire an intergroup behavior 
that is inappropriate in a world 
demanding rights and opportuni- 
ties for all human beings. Especial- 
ly in the area of race relations 
have the people of the United 
States failed to provide education 
for effective democratic living. 


This chapter is restricted to the 
discussion of the responsibility of 
education for preparing children 
and youth to live in a multi-racial 
society. The general ideas advanced 
should be applicable of all minority 
groups and recognize the import- 
ance of educating the majority 
group. The principal concern and 
the illustrations, however, relate 
to educating Negro children and 
youth. The treatment will be limit- 
ed to five major topics, namely, 
(1) the patterns of race relations 
which education is expected to 
teach, (2) the development of in- 
tergroup perception and behavior, 
(3) achieving maturity in group 
relations, (4) illustrative situa- 
tion confronting Negroes in mak- 
ing race adjustments and (5) pos- 
sibilities and limitations of the 
school in preparing children and 
youth to live in a multi-racial 
society. 
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OLD AND NEW PATTERNS OF 
LEARNING 


During the three hundred years 
which followed the introduction of 
African slaves into this country, 
a very definite pattern of race re- 
lations was established and main- 
tained. Prior to the Civil War law 
and custom defined the master- 
slave relationship. Although the 
white persons who did not own 
slaves outnumbered those who 
did, white Southerners identified 
themselves with the master group 
which wielded the power and in- 
fluence. Most Negroes were slaves, 
and both the slaves and freedmen 
suffered restrictions. Without bene- 
fit of schools they learned their 
social behavior. 


After the Civil War the caste 
status for Negroes was continued 
by state enactments with the sup- 
port of state and federal courts 
and officials. By the end of the 
nineteenth century the pattern had 
become developed with the en- 
dorsement of the colored people. 
Booker T. Washington emerged as 
the spokesman for the philosophy 
of accommodation and implement- 
ed the school approach to race re- 
lations at Tuskegee Institute. Sepa- 
rate schools for whites and Negroes 
served to keep the races apart and 
to teach a difference in status. 
Community practices directed and 
reenforced this teaching. The edu- 
cation of most Negroes prepared 
them to live in a society that 
would separate them from other 
groups, deny them opportunities 
in housing, employment, recrea- 
tion, and most areas of democratic 


living. On the whole, Negroes who 
attended mixed institutions were 
expected to follow the same pat- 
tern of restricted citizenship. 
Where higher education was avail- 
able the normal assumption was 
that Negroes would become leaders 
of their race. 


All persons did not learn the 
philosophy of accommodation. 
Even as Washington spoke, dis- 
senters did not accept the confor- 
mist pattern and advocated a dif- 
ferent behavior pattern for Ne- 
groes. A certain amount of social 
equality was practiced in a few 
private schools under missionary 
auspices. A small but significant 
number of people learned through 
direct and vicarious experiences 
the meaning of democratic living 
at scattered places in and out of 
school. In the state where Tuskegee 
was located there was also Talla- 
dega College. This latter institu- 
tion was fortunate enough to have 
some administrators who believed 
in individual worth and attempted 
to provide some experiences in 
democratic living. One of the presi- 
dents who served for ten years, 
beginning in the second third of 
this century, wrote a book on the 
subject and indicated how the col- 
lege might be a laboratory experi- 
ence in democracy in a segregated 
framework.' He regards the sepa- 
rate school as an interim provision. 
Events of the century, such as two 
global wars, greater communica- 


1Buell G. Gallagher, American Caste and 
the Negro College. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1938. pp. 463. 
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tion and contacts among people, ad- 
vances in legislative and judicial 
actions, combined with education 
and maturity of the people, have 
helped to multiply the number who 
deviate from the previously accept- 
ed interracial behavior. Religious, 
educational, economic, govern- 
mental, and social groups and in- 
dividuals are advocating some 
change. Education as a formal 
process must teach a new social 
perception — a revised role for 
individuals belonging to groups of 
different racial origins. 


DEVELOPING INTERGROUP 
PERCEPTION AND BEHAVIOR 


Education in a democracy has 
the responsibility of keeping pace 
with social progress. Children are 
born into a society which has de- 
veloped certain standards or norms 
as the result of previous group 
interactions in a specific set of 
historical circumstances. They are 
dependent upon adults for the 
satisfaction of needs, but as they 
mature they become less dependent 
upon others. Their behavior, never- 
theless, is determined largely by 
group values and standards. Child- 
ren and youth who live in a society 
composed of many different racial 
groups develop a constellation of 
attitudes and beliefs about the 
other groups. Just when and how 
the awareness of other groups 
emerges is not certain. The norms 
of group behavior do not develop 
until children have learned re- 
ciprocal interpersonal relations 
and can become psychologically 


members of a group.” During the 
period of an expanding sense of 
self — acute at seven — children 
perceive roles of group member- 
ship, identifying one another as 
belonging or not belonging, or be- 
ing different.*? Prejudices become 
manifest early, although not very 
consistent, and become more clear- 
ly defined as adolescence ap- 
proaches. Individuals of different 
races will vary in their prejudices 
and their deviations from prevail- 
ing mores. Children, youth, and 
adults seek strength and stability 
from association with others and 
tend to become fixed in behavior 
patterns. Education has the re- 
sponsibility of assisting the indivi- 
dual in obtaining a balance be- 
tween the extremes of static and 
flexible qualities. Unfortunately, 
its function in maintaining the 
status quo is stressed over its 
ability to disturb the learner to 
change and action. This stress 
must be reversed. 


Traumatic experiences keep 
most minority group members con- 
stantly engaged in the reconstruc- 
tion of experience. They are placed 
in the position of opposing existing 
conditions in their efforts to im- 
prove themselves or make pro- 
gress. In the old pattern Negroes 
were expected to make themselves 
more acceptable personally 


2Muzafer Sherif, An Outline of Soctal 
Psychology. New York: Harper, 1948. pp. 
351-54. 

’Lois B. Murphy, “Social Factors in 
Child Development” in Theodore M. New- 
comb and Eugene L. Hartley, (eds.) Read- 
ings in Social Psychology. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1947, pp. 134-35. 
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through cleanliness of person, in- 
tegrity of character and humility 
of spirit. The method of teaching 
this behavior was that of exhorta- 
tion from classroom, auditorium, 
or church. Both content and 
method were unsound. 


Today, Negro children and youth 
must learn a different rdle con- 
sistent with changes in the cul- 
ture! They must adapt their be- 
havior to the community location, 
North or South, rural or urban. 
Always they are expected to be 
law-abiding citizens; but they must 
find legal means for challenging 
any law that is unjust. Where re- 
strictions are removed they must 
learn to take advantage of every 
opportunity. They need to learn 
how to gauge change, how to keep 
pace with it, how to bring it about, 
how to identify the rdles which 
they are called upon to play, how 
to appraise the behavior of others 
toward them, how to deviate from 
an accepted but undesirable be- 
havior pattern. Their constant 
task is the reconstruction of ex- 
perience, which must include strik- 
ing an effective balance between 
accommodation and protest. Some- 
where in the process of cognitive 
reorganization certain realities 
which affect all people are recog- 
nized. For example, all persons 
may expect some frustrations and 
failures as well as satisfactions 
and successes, practically all are 





‘Hortense Powdermaker, “The Channel- 
ing of Negro Aggression by the Cultural 
Process” in Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry 
A. Murray (eds.), Personality, Society and 
ene. New York: Knopf, 1949. pp. 473- 
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impeded by nature or the environ- 
ment from attaining their goals 
and no citizens have achieved the 
real democracy desired. 


ACHIEVING MATURITY 


Victims of racial discrimination 
can very easily blame the environ- 
ment for their frustrations, fail- 
ures, and difficulties. Much ob- 
jective support for their position 
can be accumulated. The indivi- 
dual seems doomed by an over- 
whelming environment; yet he 
must find a way to meet the diffi- 
culties and survive. The manner 
in which a personality withstands 
the stress of a more or less insur- 
mountable obstruction to obtaining 
satisfaction of needs without re- 
sorting to inadequate modes of re- 
sponse has been called frustration- 
tolerance.» The term implies the 
delaying of gratification or re- 
action but does not mean giving 
up desirable goals. Individuals who 
seldom feel or recognize thwarted 
desires and those who have ex- 
cessive frustrations in intensity 
or amount will be unable to de- 
velop restraint or will power. 
Frustration-tolerance is a sign of 
maturity.° Maturity is shown by 
the way in which the mind actively 
confronts life and seeks ways of 
improving it.’ 


Frustration-tolerance is a mat- 


5Saul Rosenzweig, “An outline of Frust- 
ration Theory” in J. McV. Hunt (ed.) Per- 
sonality and the Behavior Disorders, V. 1. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1944, p, 385. 

6Jane Warters, Achieving Maturity, New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1949, pp. 149-50, 

7H. A. Overstreet, The Mature Mind, 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1949, p. 251. 
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ter of degree and varies with in- 
dividuals. A determining factor 
of its strength is the individual’s 
organism as conditioned by his 
total experiences. All racial minor- 
ity members will not have the 
same physical,mental and emotion- 
al stamina to survive the rigors 
of imposition, deprivation, and ex- 
ploitation. Oftentimes the severity 
is beyond human endurance. Any 
program for improving human re- 
lationships must provide for the 
improvement of the conditions 
under which people live. Our con- 
cept recognizes the importance of 
developing frustration - tolerance 
for individuals, while at the same 
time improving conditions of liv- 
ing and thereby lessening the 
frustration-potentialities. 


ILLUSTRATIVE SITUATIONS 
INVOLVING RACIAL ADJUSTMENT 


Early in their lives minority 
group children have experiences 
which demonstrate that other 
groups in the society do not accept 
them fully. If they remain close 
to home they will learn that people 
are conscious of race and differ- 
ences of treatment. The white in- 
surance agent, the white police- 
man, or some other employee of 
public or private institutions will 
enter the segregated community 
for business reasons. Fear, resent- 
ment, or joviality may characterize 
the family’s response. As young 
Negroes go beyond the confines of 
the home and have needs to eat, 
purchase clothing, travel, attend 
school or church, seek recreation 
or entertainment or some other 











cultural need, their contacts with 
other racial groups will increase. 
They may find more denials of 
their desires, greater participation 
in some areas, a variety of ways 
of acceptance or rejection under 
innumerable and varied conditions. 
Over the radio they will hear many 
stereotyped portrayals of Negro 
characters and in the papers will 
read items favorable and unfavor- 
able. A small percentage will have 
access to weekly papers and 
monthly magazines edited by Ne- 
groes and to some magazines alert 
to the needs of minority people. 
The motivations, cues, rewards, 
and punishment for their behavior 
will result from personal inter- 
actions with the environment as a 
whole rather than with any direct 
assistance from home, school, or 
church. Studies indicate that the 
average Negro learns interracial 
behavior as a kind of self-defense 
developing a survival technique on 
the spot. For example, in inter- 
personal or intergroup relations he 
may be called an opprobrious name 
and may retaliate with a compara- 
ble term. The step to fighting or 
some other form of aggression is 
not far. In a similar way, escape, 
defense of the race or servility 
may be learned as the appropriate 
behavior pattern of a minority 
member in a white world.* 


Let us consider some of the 
specific problems which individual 
Negroes begin to face in childhood 
and may continue to have later. 


SRobert L. Sutherland, Color, Class, and 
Personality. Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1942. pp. 40-59. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF EDUCATION 


Should a Negro child eat in a five 
and ten cent store standing up at 
a counter when white persons are 
permitted to sit? Should a Negro 
child use a restroom marked 
“colored” in a department store? 
The writer was taught by his 
parents to anticipate personal 
needs and plan not to use such 
segregated facilities. Many parents 
transport their families in South- 
ern city, state, or regional areas 
in their private automobiles in 
order that their children will not 
be subjected to possible indignities 
on buses and railways. The masses 
of Negroes do not have the financi- 
al resources for such substitutions 
and alternatives. They will have 
to ride a segregated bus or train, 
or stay at home. As long as they 
remain in the locality, they must 
use the facilities accessible. The 
generalization that may be de- 
veloped as a guide to action may 
be stated as follows: In areas 
where segregation is maintained 
by law, separate facilities will have 
to be used whenever they consti- 
tute the only provisions for meet- 
ing the needs; but individuals 
should refuse to accept them when 
substitute means for meeting their 
needs are available. Then, active 
campaigns against discriminatory 
measures must be waged. 


Negro pupils who attend mixed 
schools have problems in group 
participation. Oftentimes they are 


excluded from extracurricular ac- 
tivities, school plays, programs and 
the like. Sometimes they puzzle 
their white teachers when an as- 
signment is not accepted. The writ- 
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er talked with a student who was 
assigned the part of an American 
Indian in a play to be given by the 
eighth grade graduating class in 
a smal) Northern community with 
a few Negro residents. To him the 
part would confirm a stereotype of 
minority people. Fearful of re- 
prisal in the beginning, he practic- 
ed the réle; but failed to perform 
on the evening of presentation. 
The principal finally permitted his 
graduation with the understanding 
that the recommendation and ap- 
proval to attend the local 
high school would be withheld. 
Conversely, a colored child was de- 
lighted in a large city schoo] where 
he was chosen as the main charac- 
ter and a white boy selected to play 
the réle of the bum.* The responsi- 
bility of the school to teach self 
respect is clear. Both segregated 
and integrated schools must avoid 
stereotyped patterns. Some indivi- 
duals will suggest that a particular 
incident will give an opportunity 
to teach the majority group a re- 
vised concept of the Negro by first 
accepting a pattern already known. 
The chief difficulty is that once 
behavior has been perceived in a 
certain way, the perception is like- 
ly to remain and variations will 
not be observed or will be dis- 
missed as unusual exceptions. 
There is some value in making 
progress by accepting a step in 
the direction of gain. What is a 


*Regina M. Goff, “Problems and Emo- 
tional Difficulties of Negro Children Which 
Are Attributed to the Fact that They Are 
Negro,’ The Journal of Negro Education, 
19: 158, Spring 1950. 
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gain in interracial relations must 
be carefully determined. 


Categorical answers are difficult 
to give. Appraisal is necessary for 
a decision in a particular instance. 
At the close of the section con- 
cerning the development of per- 
ception and behavior already dis- 
cussed, elements of appraisal were 
listed. Some basic concepts that 
should be conveyed in the suggest- 
ed behavior are (1) Negroes do 
not intend to lend support to the 
extension of discrimination, (2) 
they do not wish to act in such a 
way as to make difficult the correct 
perception of their ambitions and 
needs, and (3) they will lend their 
support to tendencies which are 
directed toward gain in opportuni- 
ties and democratic participation. 


POSSIBILITIES AND LIMITATIONS 
OF THE SCHOOL 


How may the school facilitate 
the acquiring of behavior appro- 
priate to a multi-racial society? 
In saying that the school should 
help to promote democratic living, 
the ineptitude of verbalistic ap- 
proaches must be recognized. The 
use of the school does not mean 
that the solution of the problem 
can be accurately predicted or 
guaranteed. Especially where 
changes in the culture are in- 
volved, caution must be exercised 
in holding schools responsible for 
a large measure of social change. 
They are limited by the social 
structure, the administrators, and 
the teachers. At the same time 
schools have an environment and 
culture of their own. School child- 





ren and youth accept beliefs and 
attitudes regarding religion, sex, 
alcohol, and many other matters 
related to conduct which differ 
markedly from the ideas and 
values of their parents. In race 
relations, young people exposed to 
new concepts accept them more 
readily than older people. Changes 
in the former group precede 
changes in the latter and may as- 
sist the course of social progress. 
For example, high school and col- 
lege youth have more rapidly ad- 
mitted Negroes to their fraterni- 
ties, clubs, and similar groups than 
school administrators and adult 
leaders have accepted them. 


Many schools today are attempt- 
ing programs in intergroup edu- 
cation or human relations. Their 
greatest limitation has been in the 
emphasis on knowledge. The re- 
vision of textbooks, the develop- 
ment of units of work, the con- 
ducting of special activities and 
projects make their contribution 
to a program. They supply at the 
information level materials for the 
support of desirable behavior or 
for the correcting of misrepresent- 
ations. The more effective ap- 
proaches seek school and commun- 
ity involvement. They plan situa- 
tions for establishing interpersonal 
and intergroup relations in an 
emotional context. The intergroup 
behavior in the nineteenth century 
was learned in the community con- 
tacts, and schools reenforced the 
teaching. The present day ap- 
proach must coordinate the school 
and community into a program in 
which they reenforce and stimulate 
each other. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF EDUCATION 


Communities and schools differ 
greatly in their possibilities for 
involvement in an effective and 
moving program. The wide gap 
between legally segregated and in- 
tegrated schools is a case pertinent 
to the point. Where Negroes and 
whites attend the same schools 
there is a framework in which 
equality may be established. The 
fact that these students attend the 
same schools does not of itself 
guarantee that they accept each 
other as equals and have no hos- 
tility; but the integrated system 
provides a better basis for building 
the values and practices which are 
considered desirable. The separate 
school provides a structure that 
lends support to discrimination 
and not to the new behavior to be 
taught. The pupils, consequently, 
find gaining a new perception 
more difficult and less concrete, 
and the rewards more remote and 
less appealing. As long as it is 
legally required, the separate 
school must function at the high- 
est level that will gain community 
acceptance and provide education 
for all pupils who attend. All 
schools will accept all kinds of 
children and adults. On the one 
hand will be those individuals 
whose background and environ- 
ment will make them primarily 
conformists. On the other hand 
will be those who dissent from 
the generally accepted pattern and 
will seek changes. All children, 
therefore, must be helped to de- 
velop a democratic concept and 
practice and be prepared for new 


evolving relationship. 
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The responsibility of the school 
for developing maturity or new 
stages of readiness is illustrated 
by current events in the state of 
Kentucky. Because the law pro- 
hibiting the races from attending 
the same schools has been amended, 
Negro youth will be able to attend 
both private and public institu- 
tions; and the segregated branch 
of the University of Louisville will 
be closed next year. The school has 
thereby become a specific focal 
point for the attack upon segrega- 
tion. The school reflects the change 
in the culture and can promote 
new ways in behaving. How soon 
other states with separate school 
systems will follow the lead of Ken- 
tucky is not known. The educative 
effect, nevertheless, will be felt 
in other areas, and formal educa- 
tion will continue as a force in 
eliminating segregated practices. 
Negro youth will have to make de- 
cisions relative to the schools they 
will attend—one that has been 
traditionally segregated, or one 
that has become integrated. Change 
of policy also influences teachers, 
since integration will affect aspira- 
tions for employment, promotion, 
and professional status. The con- 
cept of frustration-tolerance seems 
appropriate here too, for the inte- 
gration in the field of formal edu- 
cation will require delayed grati- 
fications for those who stand to 
profit from segregation. The 
greater good for the greater num- 


ber must outweigh the profit to 
the few. 


All schools—segregated, inte- 
grated or in transition—have the 
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responsibility for providing the ex- 
periences which aid the children 
and youth of all racial backgrounds 
in obtaining the more accurate 
perception and appropriate be- 
havior toward other people. They 
must see that the curriculum, text, 
and other materials do not present 
biased, distorted or discriminatory 
means of learning, that interper- 
sonal and social relationships are 
wholesome, and that the techniques 
of teaching foster true democratic 
living. The procedures inside and 
outside the classroom should in- 
clude such motivating and reward- 
ing experiences as will give satis- 
faction in practicing a new be- 
havior. The school environment 
must exemplify in classrooms, 
lunch rooms, shower and other fa- 
cilities, teaching and administra- 
tive practices and other aspects of 
the total program, the ideals of 
democratic living. 


SCHOOL POSSIBILITIES IN SPECIFIC 
AREAS 


Basic in the quest for first-class 
citizenship in the United States 
is the desire of Negroes to belong 
or to be a part of the mainstream 
of the national life, rather than 
an unrelated branch. The segre- 
gated conditions under’ which 
most of them live have given lit- 
tle opportunity to develop the nec- 
essary qualities of effective group 
membership. In metropolitan 
areas many Negro youth have 
found in gang life an outlet for 
their desire to belong. Race dis- 
tinctions usually increase hostil- 
ity. In a few cities, however, the 


internal operations of youth gangs 
exemplify excellent race relations. 
The pattern of interracial coopera- 
tion is reenforced by equality prac- 
ticed in many adult gangs of rack- 
eteers and promoters of extra-legal 
if not illegal business. Such ex- 
amples, unfortunately, are not fos- 
tering social welfare. The school 
should accept the responsibility of 
improving group life through 
teaching desirable group knowl- 
edge and skills..° For example 
children need skills in adjusting 
to a variety of groups, in meeting 
rejection or exclusion, in planning 
together, in obtaining some con- 
sensus for group action, etc. 


Getting a job for a minority 
group member in a multi-racial so- 
ciety is regarded by many as the 
most difficult life adjustment. In 
order to increase their chances for 
getting jobs in new fields, Negroes 
are being advised to gain extra or 
above-average skills. The presi- 
dent of Roosevelt College of Chic- 
ago suggests that schools do a 
great service to minority groups 
by urging them to equip them- 
selves with a variety of skills." 
The schools may influence com- 
munity changes in employment 
policies. One administrator, for 
example, approached employers to 
recognize applicants from all racial 
and cultural groups on the grounds 
that they should cooperate with 
the school in return for assistance 


10John T. Robinson, “Developing Inter- 
group Relations Through Public Schools,” 
Education, 67: 354-58, F. 1947. 

11Edward J. Sparling, “Minority Groups 
in Our Schools”, Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 8: 471, Autumn 1948. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF EDUCATION 


rendered commercial institutions." 


Schools which are fulfilling their 
responsibility for preparing mi- 
nority children and youth must be 
administered by leaders who util- 
ize democratic procedures in the 
choice, promotion and supervision 
of teachers, in the development of 
the curriculum and the function- 
ing of schools. At the present time 
much of the effectiveness of inter- 
group education agencies is blunted 
by the control of authoritarian per- 
sonalities in leadership positions. 
Persons who differ must be helped 
to feel that they have a right to 
dissent. Provisions for defining 
problems, proposing various solu- 
tions, testing ideas, participating 
in real situations and making eval- 
uations are necessary. Audio-vis- 
ual materials and socio-drama sup- 
ply useful techniques. They pro- 
vide opportunities for direct per- 
ceptual experience, emotional in- 
volvement and personal identifica- 
tion. These same means and meth- 
ods are available for use in segre- 
gated and non-segregated school 
systems, for inside and outside the 
school, and for correlating school 
and community activities. The 
committee on Human Relations of 
the Metropolitan School Council 
has developed a new technique com- 
bining a filmstrip and_ socio- 
drama.'* The first effort depicts a 


_1?Theodore Brameld, Minority Problems 
in the Public Schools. New York: Harper, 
1946, p. 47. 

8Metropolitan School Study Council, Be- 
gummg a Program in Better Human Rela- 
tions. Report of the Unmet Needs Group 
Studying the Problems of Human Relations. 
(Mimeographed) New York: The Council, 
1949. pp. 33-4. 
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situation involving race. Similar 
approaches may prove useful in 
this area. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Education should develop a per- 
sonality that can cope with the 
problems with which it is con- 
fronted and can advance social 
progress. In the preparation of 
minority group children and youth 
to live in a multi-racial society, 
education must teach a new pat- 
tern of equalitarian behavior, be- 
gin the efforts early in accordance 
with the psychological development 
of the personality, develop mature 
ways of meeting problems and as- 
sist in making the appropriate 
racial adjustment. More specifical- 
ly, education as conducted through 
the American school bears the re- 
sponsibility of: 

1. Providing a continuous pro- 
gram of formal education from 
childhood through adolescence that 
will develop the necessary knowl- 
edge, understandings and skills for 
effective group living. 


2. Increasing educational op- 
portunities so that they will be 
equally advisable to all individuals 
in accordance with their needs, in- 
terests and abilities. 


3. Working for the elimination 
of segregation in educational fa- 
cilities and practices. 


4. Involving school and com- 
munity in patterns of interracial 
behavior that will accord to all 
the people equal enjoyment of citi- 
zenship rights in the United States. 


5. Developing effective ways and 
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means of achieving maturity in mi- members competencies for good 
nority group members. group membership, vocational ad- 
6. Developing in minority group justment and satisfying living. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN AND YOUTH TO LIVE IN 
A MULTI-RACIAL SOCIETY 


Mary ELLEN GOODMAN 


Assistant Professor of Sociology, Wellesley College 


INTRODUCTION 


American schools, like American 
government, are gradually assum- 
ing broader responsibilities. Amer- 
ican educators are learning, but all 
too slowly, that the goal of educa- 
tion must be nothing less than 
preparation for satisfying social 
living. If this goal is to be achieved 
our schools must transmit the 
knowledge and skills for which 
they have been traditionally re- 
sponsible, and much more beside. 
Knowledge and skills in human re- 
lations must be both taught and 
practiced in our schools, and in 
such a fashion that the process of 
education becomes a process of 
growing up emotionally as well as 
intellectually. When the whole per- 
son is truly mature he will have 
few prcblems with living in a 
multi-racial society. Our schools 
can contribute to true maturity 
through programs of “intercul- 
tural” or “intergroup” education, 
but such specialized programs 
should not be isolated from the 
broader aspects of human relations 
education. 


To what rung on the educational 
ladder should human relations edu- 
cation be tied? Why not to the 
very first, and to every rung there- 
after? We have found that the 
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early years of childhood are highly 
significant, if not necessarily cru- 
cial, for personality development. 
Increasingly we do concern our- 
selves with the impact of early 
school experience upon the develop- 
ing personality. But we like to be- 
lieve that young children “pay no 
attention at all to race,” and hence 
that it is unnecessary and even 
undesirable to build intergroup 
education into human relations 
education at the pre-school and 
primary levels. There is reason to 
believe that we thereby underesti- 
mate young children. If we do, and 
if education for living in a multi- 
racial society is to be to some 
degree preventive and not wholly 
remedial, then we will begin at the 
beginning and follow through. 


SOME EVIDENCE CONCERNING RACE 
AWARENESS IN YOUNG CHILDREN 


In a recently completed study of 
100 four-year olds' it became 
abundantly clear that, on the aver- 
age, these nursery school children 
were by no means racially “inno- 
cent” or ignorant. In the course 
of the study these children again 


1This study was made by the writer (with 
the assistance of Doris Gilbert and Bernard 
Kutner) under the sponsorship of the Vik- 
ing Fund of New York. The research was 
done in the city of Boston. 
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and again taught us the fallacy of 
what we found to be the usual 
assumption of parents and teachers 
concerning race awareness. Parents 
and teachers are likely to assert 
with some warmth that young 
children, particularly those under 
their jurisdiction, neither know 
nor care anything about race. 
These adults clearly underestimate 
the child’s perceptions, and we be- 
lieve this to be an almost universal 
tendency. 


Our subjects were drawn from 
nursery schools located in a de- 
pressed urban area in which there 
exists a considerably varied popu- 
lation. In about one-fifth of the 
families one or both parents are 
foreign born. Racially, the group 
is divided between Negroids and 
Caucasoids in a 4:3 ratio. It is of 
course possible that awareness of 
racial difference may dawn some- 
what less early among children 
whose social environment is less 
diverse, but our own and other 
observations suggest that aware- 
ness and attitudes are often in- 
itiated by rare contacts and by ex- 
posure to the stereotypes which 
abound in all socia] environments. 


Our study was oriented, in part, 
toward determining when, how, 
and why our young children be- 
came aware of race differences, 
and the nature and degree of early 
awareness. By “race differences” 
we mean Negro-white differences 
as adult Americans perceive them. 
By “aware” we do not mean that 
the child is necessarily highly con- 
scious that his social world is cross- 
cut by the color line. We mean 





rather that this dichotomy is “just 
one of those things’ about the 
world of people—one which the 
child senses to some degree. The 
degree to which he senses that 
people are different, that they fall 
into groups, that he and his fall 
into one group rather than another 
—this we call the child’s degree of 
awareness. Through observation, 
interviews with parents, teachers, 
and social workers and projective 
“tests” administered to the chil- 
dren, we accumulated data amount- 
ing to detailed case histories of 
each. Though we were primarily 
concerned with measuring the ex- 
tent and quality of race awareness 
and attitudes, we were also con- 
cerned with those personal and 
social variables which we antici- 
pated to be of possible relevance to 
the genesis of awareness and at- 
titudes. 


It appears that a smal! propor- 
tion of our children began to take 
sporadic note of race by about age 
two and a half. Such note was 
manifest in comments like “black 
face” or even “dirty face.” After 
three and a half or four evidence 
of increasing curiosity, interest, 
and efforts at classifying are likely 
to multiply fairly rapidly. The de- 
gree of awareness we found in our 
four-year olds was highly variable. 
They fall into high, medium, and 
low awareness categories in ap- 
proximately the proportions 3:5:2. 
A racial difference appears here; 
the high-medium-low distribution 
for Negro children is 4:4:2, while 
for the white children it is 2:6:2. 


This bears out the impression we 
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constantly had while working with 
the children in play interviews 
(projective “tests”)—the impres- 
sion that the Negro children were 
more often highly sensitized to 
race. It does not, however, convey 
another and equally noteworthy 
impression: namely, that the Ne- 
gro children are on the whole dif- 
ferently sensitized, wherever they 
may fall on the awareness scale. 
The nature of this difference, as 
well as the meaning of our cate- 
gories, can be illustrated by com- 
paring children from the two racial 
groups whose leve] of awareness 
is much the same. 


At the low end of the scale there 
are the children like Jack, who is 
white, and Bobby, who is not. Jack 
has almost no color vocabulary nor 
has he any other vocabulary rel- 
evant to race. He has not been 
known to comment spontaneously 
upon physical differences which 
have racial] significance. Rarely and 
briefly he seemed to see dolls or 
pictured people in terms of color 
or other physical attributes. These 
responses came in the four play 
interviews we had with him (as 
we did with each subject). Each 
time we presented a new set of 
dolls, pictures or puzzles variously 
incorporating the element of racial 
difference. Jack’s responses sug- 
gest that he feels a certain prefer- 
ence for both the company and the 
appearance of people of the phy- 
sically familiar (7.e., white) type. 
His behavior suggests too that he 
does not think much in terms of 
kinds or classes of people. He 
shows general personality traits 


which may well be relevant to his 
low level of awareness. For ex- 
ample; he lacks a critical interest 
in people, he is non-gregarious and 
neutral, and he tends toward self- 
absorption. It is probably signifi- 
cant that he is an only child and 
that his mother’s racial attitude 
appears to be neutral and disin- 
terested. Bobby, our Negro child 
of low awareness, has some color 
vocabulary and he has used it, on 
rare occasions, with reference to 
representations of people. He is 
clearly uneasy about this usage, 
however. He becomes self-con- 
scious and giggly after telling us 
that a doll is “white.” He is un- 
easy when we show him baby dolls 
which are alike save for color and 
ask him which looks most like 
himself when he was a baby. He 
squirms and hesitates and finally 
points to the white doll, though he 
is rather heavily pigmented. Be- 
cause Bobby gives us so few in- 
dications of awareness we cannot 
tell whether, in this case, he is 
“kidding” or making a random 
choice to satisfy us. The former 
seems unlikely in view of his gen- 
eral level of naivete in these mat- 
ters. Both Jack and Bobby per- 
ceive race only feebly or sporadic- 
ally, but Bobby’s perceptions have 
some personal meaning—some ego- 
reference, while Jack’s do not. 


At the high end of our aware- 
ness scale the children are likely 
to be a little older than those at 
the low end, but a few are younger. 
Not all the highly aware children 
are brighter (as indicated by their 
intelligence quotients) nor are all 


the bright children in the highly 
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aware group. The bright children 
are unlikely, however, to be found 
in the low awareness group. In the 
high awareness group some three- 
fourths of the children, both Ne- 
groes and whites, seemed to us to 
be above average in the practical 
use to which they put their mental 
capacities; that is, they are notably 
keen with respect to observation, 
inference, and logical synthesis. 
Sociability tendencies—readiness 
for social contact—are stronger 
among our high awareness chil- 
dren. The same children are by no 
means necessarily insecure. Four- 
fifths of our highly aware Negro 
children are heavily to moderately 
pigmented, while among the Ne- 
groes of low awareness the reverse 
is true; they are largely fair to 
medium in pigmentation. 


Our “typical” highly aware 
white child, whom we shall call 
Paul, is highly verbal and highly 
explicit about race and color, 


greatly interested in color identity 
and labelling, and quite unselfcon- 
scious in conveying his interests. 
His conversations with us, about 
the various materials we give him 
to play with, are liberally studded 
with color references. Paul points 
out speedily and correctly that 
“those are white kids” and “those 
are brown kids.” He tells us too 
that the brown people are “colored” 
and sometimes he refers to them 
as “black.” Less frequently he 
calls them “dark” or refers to them 
as “niggers.” He wants us to know, 
and makes it very clear that he 
knows, that he and his parents and 
siblings are white, but he does not 
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realize that the members of a 
family are usually fairly homo- 
geneous as to color. Paul insists 
that the white people are prettier 
than the browns, and that he would 
rather play with the white than 
with the brown children in the pic- 
tures. At nursery school Paul picks 
his friends on a personal congeni- 
ality basis, but when he is talking 
about doll or picture “people” he 
says: “I would rather play with 
that one because he is white,” or: 
“T don’t want to play with those 
colored kids. I only like white 
ones.” He prefers the white mother 
doll “because my mother’s that 
white. I wouldn’t like that one,” 
he adds. “All I like is the white 
one. Not the black one—the white 
one.” Then, when there are two 
men in a picture, Paul tells us: 
“two men; a good one—and a black 
one.” He not only demonstrates 
preferences and makes judgments, 
—he is also partisan. If two chil- 
dren, one brown and one white, 
want the same thing at the same 
time (in a situation which we set 
up in a story), Paul finishes the 
story for us by delegating the 
limited commodity to the white 
child. Our white Paul has a highly 
consistent awareness of people as 
divided into color-kinds. He knows 
to which kind he belongs; he feels 
that this is “my kind” and he 
prefers it to the “other kind” 
which he senses to be not only dif- 
ferent but somehow inferior. He 
has his doubts about the other 
kind, and none whatever about his 
own kind. All of this he finds 
interesting and rather pleasant. 


Our children are, of course, in 
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close and constant contact with 
adults, primarily their parents, 
whose attitudes the children might 
be expected to “catch.” It appears 
that, more often than not, a good 
deal of “catching”’’ is in fact going 
on. Parental attitudes, of what- 
ever sort, are usually in process of 
being transferred to children. The 
nature of the parent-child relation- 
ship, however, seems to make a 
difference. Children who tend to 
be rather more than normally con- 
tra-suggestible toward their par- 
ents may reject race attitudes 
along with other parental orienta- 
tions. The parents of our white 
Paul are, more often than not, 
something less than wildly enthu- 
siastic about their Negro neigh- 
bors, and about Negroes generally. 
They are likely to tell us that they 
hope to get into a better neighbor- 
hood one of these days, that Paul’s 
big brother doesn’t like the local 
school because there are “too many 
colored” and that his big sister 
doesn’t like to go to the municipal 
wading pool for the same reason. 
Paul’s parents are unlikely to be 
greatly concerned with his atti- 
tudes or with the “problem’”’ in a 
more general way. Frequently they 
are preoccupied with other prob- 
lems—with problems which are for 
them more personally important. 


To Stephen’s parents, who are 
Negroes, no problem is consistently 
more important than race. They 
intend not to talk about it so much, 
especially when Stephen is around, 
but they do. They are likely to 
have thought a good deal about 
how to prepare him for being a 
Negro in a white world, but they 


are uncertain how to go about it. 
Stephen, meanwhile, is figuring the 
thing out for himself. He is one 
of our highly aware children,—he 
knows that he and his family are 
“colored” and he senses that this 
is a very important and somehow 
a disadvantageous thing. He swings 
between asserting his color-kind 
identity and wishfully identifying 
himself with the other color-kind. 
He sees the physical attributes of 
whites as more attractive than his 
own, but sometimes he pretends 
that he doesn’t; admitting it is a 
little hard on his self-esteem. He 
observes, wonders, evaluates, and 
compares. In our play interviews 
he is likely to be uncertain, incon- 
sistent and vaguely uncomfortable. 
In references to color, however in- 
direct they may be, he takes a 
strong but uneasy interest. 


These, sketchily outlined, are 
some of the things we have ob- 
served about race awareness in 
young children. That they are 
much more aware than has been 
generally believed there can be no 
doubt. A part of this awareness 
certainly results merely from the 
normal process of investigating the 
social world—of observing and 
classifying. Another and larger 
part arises because the child is 
meanwhile learning how other 
people, both adults and children, 
observe and classify. He is learn- 
ing, too, the values these others 
attach to their observations and 
classifications. 


What of it then? Suppose that 
in American society there are nine 
white Pauls to one non-white Ste- 
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phen, and thousands of both. And 
suppose that a high proportion of 
both are busy, day by day, building 
distorted images of themselves and 
of one another. What is there to 
do about it, if anything, beyond 
that important little which is al- 
ready being done? 


EDUCATION FOR HUMAN RACE 
RELATIONS 


Race relations are, after all, but 
a particular variety of human re- 
lations. If we were to educate 
really intensively and extensively 
for human relations, from begin- 
ning to end of school experience, 
there might be in two generations 
rather little awareness of race in 
our society and few problems aris- 
ing from it. For the present we 
shall of course fall far short of 
such comprehensive education, but 
we should aim for nothing less and 
gear our programs accordingly. 
These programs must meet the 
general and the specific needs to- 
gether; we must educate for hu- 
man relations generally and for 
the realities of living in a multi- 
racial society. But let us not so 
isolate race education from other 
phases that race relations are made 
to appear unique and the racially 
different strange. 


There follow some ideas relevant 
to the teaching of what might be 
called “human race relations.” 
These are offered not as intrin- 
sically new nor peculiarly meritor- 
ious ideas, but rather in the hope 
of providing stimulus and some 
points of departure for educators, 
most particularly those who deal 
with children and sub-adults. 


NEGRO EDUCATION 


1. Planning should be general 
and flexible and the teacher in- 
formed and permissive. 


If separate treatment of race 
education is indeed unsound peda- 
gogy then it would seem unwise to 
set aside for it particular periods 
or “projects.” The procedures will 
thus depend largely upon the teach- 
er’s skill in picking up and exploit- 
ing appropriate leads, and upon 
skillful incorporation in varied 
contexts of items relevant to race. 
The possibilities are infinite for 
the teacher who is ready and sen- 
sitized to them. There will arise at 
school or be reported at school 
social incidents which can be dis- 
cussed by the children and their 
teacher, and in the process the 
teacher can provide new insights 
and information. Or the teacher 
can create social situations for 
analysis by bringing in pictures, 
stories, visitors, or simplified ac- 
counts of current events in the 
community or elsewhere. The 
social situations which are dis- 
cussed may be highly relevant to 
race though not focussed upon it. 
They need not even contain any 
explicit reference to race. 


For example, if the children are 
fortunate enough to have had some 
contact with a racially different 
postman, policeman, doctor, teach- 
er, or someone else whose occupa- 
tion is interesting and valued in 
the community, then the circum- 
stances of the contact might be 
discussed, the nature of the indivi- 
dual’s work and his personal quali- 
ties, all quite without reference to 
the fact that the individual happens 
to be other than Caucasoid, or 
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Protestant, or “Old American.” 
Certainly he should never be label- 
led by the teacher. The children 
may of course raise these issues 
spontaneously, and when they do 
the teacher must be ready with 
facts and an objective point of 
view. She should be neither sur- 
prized nor unhappy to have their 
questions and growing stereotypes 
brought out into the open where 
she can deal with them. They are 
the more dangerous the more con- 
cealed, but there is a tendency to 
deal with race as a tabooed sub- 
ject, like sex, and even our pre- 
school children were sensitive to 
the aura of taboo. The teacher who 
is herself righteously indignant 
about the “race problem”’ is likely 
to convey her impatience with pre- 
judice and the prejudiced. This 
can only strengthen the taboos and 
stifle the free discussion which can 
result in insight into the whys of 
prejudice in the self or in others. 
Then, too, it is likely to provide an 
example of the very emotionality 
and non-rationality which we 
should aim to eliminate from 
thought patterns generally and to 
dissociate from race relations 
particularly. 


The teacher must be able to ac- 
cept the fact that the child lives 
in a social world in which physical 
and associated social differences 
are realities. He can and he does 
see these realities from an early 
age. Nothing is to be gained by 
evading his questions or ignoring 
the realities,—we will only under- 
mine his confidence in us as sources 
of honest information. But of 


course it does not follow that when 
we face the social realities with the 
child we let it go at that, implying 
an acceptance of their inevitability. 
Social differences need not and 
should not be based on physical 
differences, and we can make very 
plain to the child, in this context 
and in a variety of others, the fal- 
lacy of traditionalistic thinking. 


2. We must teach thought pat- 
terns characterized by objectivity, 
rationality, and relativity. 


It has been said of Americans 
that their thinking is still cast 
largely in the mold of “prescientific 
thoughtways.’" Perhaps nothing 
could be more constructive in a 
democracy hard-pressed by com- 
munism than the speedy alleviation 
of this condition. We can no longer 
afford the luxury of folksy whim 
and fantasy and folklore in any 
area. Nowhere is_ pre-scientific 
thinking more common and folk- 
lore more lush than in matters 
having to do with race. Here then, 
we can indeed be working on both 
the general and the specific levels 
when we educate for scientific 
thinking about race. 


The critical and problem-solving 
orientations of science are thought- 
ways highly appropriate to human 
race relations. To the habit of tra- 
ditionalistic thinking, for example, 
these orientations are an excel- 
lent antidote. We can lead child- 
ren to question the assumption 
that “whatever is will be’, and we 


2George A. Lundberg, Can Science Save 
Us? New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1947, pp. 1-16. 
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can point to the cross-cultural 
evidence that what is, here and 
now, is by no means universal. 
Stories and accounts of life in 
Hawaii or Brazil, supported by 
visual aids, will serve excellently 
in this connection and in con- 
nection with the conventional cur- 
riculum as well. The material can 
also be used to convey the con- 
cept of culture, some notion of 
the range of cultural differences 
and some positive interest in these 
differences and in their sometimes 
racially different bearers. Here it 
can be made plain that our system 
of race relations is culturally de- 
termined, in large part, and that 
cultures change and ours may too 
in this as in other respects. That 
relevant changes have occurred in 
the past can of course also be 
easily illustrated. 


To the habit of “either-or” think- 
ing about people and social be- 
havior the scientific orientation is 
also an antidote. The tendency to 
think in terms of mutually exclu- 
sive and antithetical categories is 
deeply built into American 
thoughtways, and it is suported by 
our equally fallacious habit of feel- 
ing secure only when we have what 
we believe to be absolutes to which 
to cling. Evidence concerning the 
personality constellations of bigots 
demonstrates that rigid, tradition- 
alistic, absolutistic, categorical 
thinking provides the usual con- 
text in which prejudice and the 
most non-rational stereotypes 
flourish. Teachers must set an 
example in leaving off “either-or” 
and absolutistic thinking. They 
should not yield to the habit and 


the easy way of the simple and 
unqualified statement. The good- 
bad, right-wrong, pretty - ugly, 
black - white categories are gross 
over-simplifications of the realities 
of the persons and situations to 
which they are customarily ap- 
plied. We must teach an aware- 
ness of nuances, the habits of ac- 
curate observation and reporting, 
cautious generalization, tentative 
judgment, an enquiring mind, an 
avidity for problem solving, and 
an unwillingness to accept facile 
and ready-made “answers” of the 
stereotype variety. 


The relevance of thought pat- 
terns to race relations is enormous. 
In the popular vein of thought we 
begin by mentally isolating Ne- 
groes from white, operating on the 
assumption that race is an either- 
or matter. From this point the pro- 
cess of over-simplification proceeds 
almost automatically in the either- 
or pattern. It runs along these 
lines: if there are two groups of 
people so racially different there 
must be, associated with them, two 
groups of characteristics which are 
also quite different. One group 
must be good, the other bad; one 
pretty, the other ugly; one lazy, 
the other industrious; one moral, 
the other immoral; etc., etc. We 
must educate for social perception, 
not in these group antitheses 
terms, but in terms of personal, 
individual qualities. This we can 
do, in part, by extending the racial 
range of the child’s experience, 
actually and vicariously. During 
these experiences we can help the 
child to see for himself that both 
the Negroids and the Caucasoids 
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he meets and reads about show a 
wide range of personality attri- 
butes and interests and abilities, 
and that these do not correlate with 
degree of pigmentation or with 
stature or head shape or other 
physical attributes. We can help 
him to find the strong, the wise, 
and the beautiful in association 
with every conceivable physical 
variety. Conversely, we can help 
him to see that the range of human 
problems in living and of responses 
to these problems knows no color 
line. We should teach a broader 
set of esthetic standards, for our 
current cultural definitions of per- 
sonal beauty are largely preju- 
dicial. When shall we begin to take 
note of “the velvety dark,” “the 
crisp curl,” “the generous mouth ?” 
These terms are equally accurate 
descriptions of features to which 
the words “black,” “kinky,” and 
“big” are customarily attached 
with all their connotations of the 
menacing, the rough, and the gro- 
tesque. 


3. We Must Teach Social and 
Psychological Insight. 


The world is peopled by neither 
saints nor sinners to any notable 
extent, and yet such a peopling is 
the general implication of much 
that we offer to children as they 
fumble for a picture of the social 
maze in which they find them- 
selves. Neither is it a jungle world 
in which every man’s hand is 
against every other’s, nor is it a 
Pollyanna world in which all is 
sweetness and light and brotherly 
love. When shall we stop being 
dishonest, devious, or very poorly 


informed, when children ask us or 
when we propose to tell them about 
this world in which they must 
learn to live? Perhaps when we 
learn some facts about it and when 
we can be honest with ourselves 
about those facts. Perhaps we can 
then teach children that their 
world is peopled by all kinds of 
individuals struggling to solve 
problems and not always knowing 
how, and hence doing a great deal 
of blundering and blustering, even 
as you and I. This view supports 
the constructive and problem-solv- 
ing rather than the combat orien- 
tation toward society. When we 
look carefully and objectively at 
these poor struggling creatures, 
recognizing ourselves in the crowd, 
we find man and his varied ways 
presenting a most fascinating ar- 
ray of problems and potentialities, 
some tragic and some funny. We 
should convey a deep interest in 
this magnificent drama and a deep 
sympathy for all the players. In- 
terest and sympathy will be fur- 
thered as we teach the psychology 
of prejudice and something of in- 
tra-personal dynamics generally. 
Most importantly, perhaps, we 
must help children to become them- 
selves secure and strong people,— 
people who have some real insight 
into themselves and people who 
can like what they see there. When 
we can produce individuals eman- 
cipated from fears about them- 
selves we will produce individuals 
freed to feel with others and freed 
from the shackles of the old orders, 
—freed to conceive new orders and 
vigorous in the struggle to create 


them. 











CHAPTER XX 


IMPROVING THE MORALE OF NEGRO 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


HORACE MANN BOND 


President, Lincoln University, (Pennsylvania) 


“Morale” is a word popularized 
by the great wars of this century. 
Its use in describing the mental 
conditioning of Negro youth is apt: 
this minority, like others through 
out the world, lives in a contin- 
uous state of “cold” war. As ap- 
plied to troops in conflict or a 
civilian population at war, it means 
the “prevailing mood and spirit 
conducive to willing and depend- 
able performance, steady self-con- 
trol, and courageous, determined 
conduct based upon a conviction of 
being in the right and on the way 
to success and upon faith in the 
cause or program....” 


Or, “especially when qualified by 
the adjective high, a confident, ag- 
gressive, resolute, often buoyant, 
spirit of whole-hearted cooperation 
in a common effort, often attended 
particularly by zeal, self-sacrifice, 
or indomitableness.” 


To say that the morale of Negro 
youth is high or low requires defi- 
nition within the frame of appli- 
cation. During the past war there 
can be little doubt that the morale 
of Negro soldiers was generally 
low. For very obvious reasons, the 
Negro soldiers whom I met in 
Southern camps did not character- 
istically possess “‘a confident, ag- 
gressive, resolute, often buoyant” 


spirit so far as the conduct of the 
war was concerned. 


I have recently been associated 
with some young Negro college stu- 
dents, who were veterans, in press- 
ing a variety of civil right cases. 
My judgment is that their morale 
in this setting could be described 
as “high.” And it is my opinion 
that their own endeavours in these 
cases, and the tremendous changes 
that have taken place in the legal 
status of the Negro in the brief 
post-war period, would make their 
morale much higher in the event 
that they were involved in another 
war. 


In this fact is one lesson as to 
the means by which a person’s mor- 
ale may be improved. He must 
have the conviction “of being in 
the right, and on the way to suc- 
cess.” One of the best examples 
of the truth of this lesson is that 
given by the extraordinarily high 
morale of the Negro population 
during the Reconstruction period, 
extending to youth and to mature 
members of the community itself. 


This was a period when it ap- 
peared that all the windows of 
Heaven had been opened to the 
recently enslaved population. 


In the cradles, the very names 
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of the children of the period re- 
flected the Great Awakening; 
Charles Sumner and Frederick 
Douglass were the favorite choices. 
In the homes, the humblest cabin 
wall was decorated with bright 
lithographs depicting the heroic 
achievements of the Negro soldier 
and sailor, and the glorious pano- 
ramas of the expected fruits of 
freedom. In the school, youngsters 
used textbooks teaching spiritual 
and verbal eloquence through Whit- 
tier’s fiery anti-slavery poems, and 
Sumner’s great orations. 


This was the atmosphere that 
enveloped the earliest conscious- 
ness of such persons as Booker T. 
Washington, William Edward 
Burghardt DuBois, and J. C. Price. 
It helps explain the tremendous 
success of the mission colleges in 
the South, transforming unculti- 
vated ex-slaves and the children 
of slaves into highly cultured men 
and women of social ease and great 
mental attainments in one genera- 
tion. To this generation, the en- 
tire world was “their oyster,”— 
they had a deep conviction that 
they were in the right, and on the 
way to success. 


II 


Morale is defined by the situation 
and depends upon a conviction of 
rightness and hope. The numer- 
ous studies of the social mentality 
of Negro youth made during the 
1920’s and 1930’s were made at one 
of the two historic nadirs of the 
Negroe’s status since Emancipa- 
tion. The period from 1890 to 1900 
was one of these periods; and the 


other, that from 1925 to 1935. It 
will be noted that each period 
was defined by circumstances ex- 
ternal to the Negro; in the one 
case, by the violent reaction 
against Reconstruction measures 
and ideals, North and South; in 
the latter, by post-war reaction 
and economic depression. That 
apparently no such racial reaction 
has taken place since 1945 is one 
of the surest indications that the 
war, after all, is not yet over; it 
is “cold war,” but war, nonethe- 
less, and the nation knows it. 


A ready answer, then, to the 
question, ‘“‘How Improve the Mo- 
rale of Negro Children and 
Youth?” is—give them a contem- 
porary milieu that permits them 
to entertain the conviction of right- 
ness and a bright hope for a bet- 
ter future. 


The audience to which this ques- 
tion is posed is that principally 
made up of those responsible for 
the education of Negro children 
and young people. There are ob- 
vious limitations on the degree to 
which such a group can answer the 
question by directly affecting the 
social milieu. Teachers deal in fu- 
tures, always. Their creative 
powers are confined principally to 
the realm of the classroom, and 
even here are severely limited by 
the restrictions—now growing— 
imposed upon their profession. 

If we can follow the analogy to 
a “cold war” a minority situation 
presents, there is a wider prospect 
for a highly constructive answer 
to the question, where the develop- 
ment of a sense of rightness, and 
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the bolstering of hope, are con- 
cerned. The New England “school- 
marms” who came South after the 
Civil War were ideal accompan- 
ists to a great universal milieu of 
righteous hope. Their own con- 
victions qualified them to exceed 
even their pupils in an apprecia- 
tion of the rightness of their cause; 
and working with embers, they had 
an immense success in fanning the 
spark into flame. 


There is no Negro population so 
lacking in morale as that found 
in small fragments in all parts of 
the country, and deprived of stim- 
ulations to be derived from free 
association with someone calcu- 
lated to inspire and give hope. In 
the large Northern cities, and in 
the South, there are likely to be in 
the Negro community itself some 
living evidences to justify the as- 
piration of the children and youth, 
and to inspire through classroom 
teaching, or pulpit preaching. The 
Negro press has been an immense 
benefit to the marginal, isolated 
Negro populations. An analysis of 
the proportions of Negro children 
of high school age enrolled in and 
completing high school courses 
yields an index to the geography 
of morale. 


In Northern cities where the Ne- 
gro population numbers less than 
2,500, the proportions are among 
the smallest in the country, and 
run counter to the figures for the 
white population. These are com- 
munities too small to attract or 
support the Negro professionals 
who, whatever faults they may 
have, do so frequently provide 


leadership for the people; and they 
are communities where Negro chil- 
dren may be integrated into the 
school system, but no one has ever 
thought of employing a Negro 
teacher. 


Il 


Although history may run in 
spirals or up hills and down val- 
leys,—or even .-in a straight line 
forward or downward—we may 
be reasonably sure, that the re- 
cent and momentous decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court 
in the area of higher education, 
will in due season be reflected in 
public school practice both North 
and South. The pattern of resi- 
dential segregation in Northern 
cities has tended to recreate a 
segregated pattern with none of 
the advantages W. E. B. DuBois 
once thought! might be salvaged 
from a system of racial] separation. 
High schools in Negro neighbor- 
hoods are likely to be almost 100 
per cent Negro in their enrollment, 
and it is frequently asserted that 
the white teachers in these schools 
are not generally regarded as the 
best available. The morale of chil- 
dren from such schools is not like- 
ly to be high,—whether as a re- 
sult of the social effects of the 
ghetto-type community in which 
such schools are located, or because 
of the absence of teaching likely 
to inspire conviction of righteous- 
ness or hope for the future. 


We shall need to give more ser- 


1“FEducation For Life”, Journal of Negro 
Education, 1: No. I, Ap 1932. 











ious attention to the problem posed 
by past procedures in the light of 
impending changes in our struc- 
ture. An infusion of Negro teach- 
ers through the entire gamut of 
the public schools would heighten 
the morale of all children, and cer- 
tainly provide a much healthier 
educational situation for the Ne- 
gro child, than either the existing 
pattern of complete segregation as 
it exists in the South today, or 
the distressing examples of “‘inte- 
gration” so far visible in North- 
ern high and elementary schools. 
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“The voice of the people is the 
voice of God.” We who believe in 
democracy must believe in that 
creed. It is particularly true of 
the long-deferred hopes and aspira- 
tions of the Negro people. 


Every teacher of Negro children 
has the responsibility of complete 
identification with the aspirations 
of the “little man’; and in this 
direction lies the hope of contribut- 
ing enormously to an improved 
and heightened morale among Ne- 
gro youth. 











CHAPTER XXI 
IMPROVING THE MORALE OF NEGRO CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


HowarpD HALE LONG 


Dean of Administration, College of Education and Industrial Arts, 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


INTRODUCTION 


Disadvantaged minorities are 
usually under pressure since they 
contrast their status with that of 
the majorities. This is difficult 
enough for adults who have 
amassed a fund of experiences in 
adjusting, but for children and 
youth the situation is more try- 
ing. Lack of experience is partly 
offset by lessened impact of pro- 
scription upon youth and children 
because they are socially more shel- 
tered and often they have only 
vague comprehension of the mean- 
ing of proscription in any form. 
The most serious period for them 
is late youth, for then increase in 
comprehension and _ sensitivity 
clashes with aggravating exper- 
iences. It is then that mental elab- 
oration and conflict set in and 
earlier, jejune experiences take 
their places in a pattern mirror- 
ing dark and depressing vistas 
ahead. Since the experience is like- 
ly to affect the youth better con- 
ditioned by superior inheritance 
biologically and socially, it strikes 
potential leadership the severest 
blow. 


To be more specific, Negro chil- 
dren and youth in the United 
States, especially in the South, live 
in communities in which they en- 


joy little sense of belonging. They 
are not in the optimal or superior 
cultural streams of the communi- 
ties. Rigid segregation, for a time, 
may shield the child and youth 
from the more cruel experiences, 
but it is unavoidable that they 
shall have first discomforting, later 
disturbing, and finally downright 
frustrating experiences at some 
stage. And, what is more, we may 
expect the problem to become more 
acute with the breaking down of 
rigid lines of segregation unless 
there is increased general accept- 
ance in the community life. The 
most frustrating aspect of this 
unfortunate situation is lack of job 
opportunities. 


THE EFFECTS OF RACIAL 
DISCRIMINATION 


Two general types of responses 
may ensue from segregation and 
its sequels. 


1. The individual may respond 
by any one or combination of dy- 
namisms or mechanisms of adjust- 
ment in order to secure tension 
reduction. He may remain more 
of less infantile without ambition 
for improvement of his lot. This 
response is characteristic of the 
dull-witted or flabby-willed. The 
individual with more mentality 
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than character may seek personal 
advantage at the expense of his 
fellows, a sort of “‘neo-Uncle Tom- 
ism.” The more mystically inclined 
find surcease in Pollyannish antic- 
ipation of a better day on earth 
or in heaven which, in the extreme, 
may convert to a dumb, mystic 
rapture. There may also follow 
projection, scapegoating, regres- 
sion and other compensating phe- 
nomena whose sequels tend toward 
the less social or antisocial be- 
havior. 


2. The individual may sense the 
situation as not wholly insoluble 
and fight back with whatever 
means are at hand or seek to cre- 
ate new instruments of opposition. 
He sees the social pattern in per- 
spective, counts costs, is resilient, 
determined, and reasonably uncom- 
promising. There may be genuine 
self-sacrifice in the interest of re- 
mote amelioration. This type of re- 
sponse requires high morale. The 
former utilizes the more accessible, 
infantile means of adjusting. 


DEFINITION OF MORALE 


The concept is complex. It im- 
plies a mood and spirit conducive 
to a high level of willing and in- 
dependent performance requiring 
self-control and courageous deter- 
mination in the face of privation 
and even danger. It implies a 
strong conviction of rightness of 
purpose and may be directly as- 
sociated with faith in leadership 
and confidence in outcomes which 
make for aggressive and resolute 
buoyancy. Thus morale is not a 
trait but a syndrome depending 


upon a number of traits and their 
configuration. A peculiar charac- 
teristic of morale is its instability 
and its sensitiveness. Even when 
it is at full glow, an alteration of 
circumstances may dampen it and 
throw the aggressive forces of the 
human personality into retreat, 
dejection, and self-effacement. 


EXAMPLES OF UNDESIRABLE 
MORALE BUILDING 


One of the outstanding examples 
of undesirable morale building is 
that of Hitler’s Nazis and Musso- 
lini’s Fascists.: Following World 
War I, Germany was in the throes 
of a devastating let-down. The 
high spirited army that marched 
through Belgium to the cadence of 
Die Wacht am Rhine had spent it- 
self by November, 1918 and de- 
jectedly accepted a humiliating 
capitulation. It was a poignant 
experience for the German people 
and the first of its kind in the 
twentieth century. A _ gradually 
returning morale was accelerated 
by Hitler after the fashion of a 
catalytic reagent. He pulled every 
stop on the organ of propaganda. 
Those of us who heard over the 
radio the gatherings of the Nazis 
in 1988 and 1939 can bear witness 
to their frenzied chant of Heil 
Seig. The story of Mussolini’s 
Fascists, though different in some 


1We have not included Russia because 
Communism seems to gain power because it 
gives to people near the nadir of despair a 
status so utterly in contrast with their pre- 
vious condition that they hail it as a redemp- 
tion. We may expect it to make in-roads 
upon peoples who have not had sufficient 
armistice with starvation even to consider 
civil rights. 
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ways, parallels that of the Nazis in 
important respects. 


How Did They Succeed in Build- 
ing Morale? 


1. Hitler and Mussolini inspired 
in their peoples hope of rid- 
dance of the status of the con- 
quered. 


2. By falsification, emphasis, and 
omission, they built in their 
subjects a supreme confidence 
in their ability and destiny to 
rule the world. 


3. They played down the “demo- 
cratic peoples” as decadent 
and both too weak for and un- 
deserving of survival. 


4. Hitler chose a minority as a 
scapegoat, and Mussolini in 
the later days of his empire 
seems to have made a scape- 
goat of the Abyssinians. 


5. They studiously supplied and 
withheld such information 
and activities as they wanted 
their subjects to have or be 
without. 


6. They appealed to a deep-seat- 
ed, martial impulse to glamour 
such as ornate regalia, in- 
signia, and uniformed parade. 


7. They appealed to a sense of 
stability by elaborated myths 
of heroic ancestors whose 
prowess and tradition their 
subjects were loin-annointed 
to carry to the high success 
of world domination. 


8. They promised vengeance 
upon the “democratic peoples” 
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and plenty exacted from serfs 
and slaves. 


9.They appealed through op- 
position and attack to an “in- 
nate” hostility, so often cash- 
ed-in on in history, as a means 
of mass mobilization and soli- 
darity. 


10. Hitler raised the lie to the 
level of a major weapon and 
seems to have been the first 
to realize its deadliness 
through bigness, repetition, 
and multiplicity. 


These examples are cited for two 
purposes: (a) to give background, 
and (b) to emphasize that morale 
in and of itself is neither good nor 
bad. We must think of morale for 
what and by what means, not 
merely morale in the abstract. In 
what follows we shall be concerned 
with morale for implementing de- 
mocracy and the Judeo-Christian 
ethic and morality. 


A FAVORABLE FIELD A NECESSARY 
CONDITION 


What are the assets for build- 
ing morale in Negro children and 
youth? First of all, we have the 
advantage of freedom, individual 
development, and respect for the 
human personality as goals. We 
need then to explore salutary con- 
ditions of and principles for build- 
ing morale. 


National Condition 


The Negro child and youth are 
in a reasonably favorable setting. 
They are in the midst of an over- 
all benign culture. They find not 
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only sympathy but outright de- 
fenders and advocates among the 
members of the majority group. 
The American sense of fair play 
for the underdog has surged for- 
ward since the twenties of this 
century like the spirit of the Aboli- 
tionists of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. On the side of the Negro 
stand just about all the great 
agencies of the people except the 
Senate of the United States. There 
can be no doubt that the great 
American epic is in a crescendo 
phase. The courts have been soft- 
ened, in contrast with the past the 
church speaks forthrightly, and 
for the first time a President of 
the United States has come out 
without equivocation on the side 
of civil rights. In a score of na- 
tional assemblies, civil rights are 
affirmed and more and more com- 
mitments are followed by conson- 
ant acts and deeds. Everywhere 
one senses that the people are 
pressing against the citadels of 
race oppression and exploitation. 
The last legal strong-hold of 
racism in this country is the South- 
ern filibuster in the United States 
Senate. This removed and the out- 
look will be the brightest of all 
times for Negroes in this country. 


International Condition 


The pressures for equality are 
now well-nigh world wide. Negroes 
now may consider themselves as a 
part of the world-wide non-white 
majority. Nowhere in the world 
save in South Africa and Southern 
United States, among so-called en- 
lightened peoples of the world, is 
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there open and boasted race pro- 
scription. We can hope only that 
these regions will reform before 
they have made drastic social 
surgery unavoidable. Negro child- 
hood and youth may well gain in 
morale by these circumstances na- 
tional and international. 


PRINCIPLES OF PROGRAMMING FOR 
MORALE 


A Self-sustaining Philosophy 


One thinks first of a variant of 
Stoicism which is essentially nega- 
tive; in fact, however, the best 
self-sustaining philosophy is posi- 
tive. Negroes are threatened by 
provincial solidarity in which their 
energies may be absorbed solely in 
their own immediate problems. 
Their children must view the 
American Negroes’ struggle as 
part of a world struggle of the 
common man, mainly colored, 
against proscription and exploita- 
tion. The child and youth by direct 
and indirect techniques, well 
known to educators and propa- 
gandists, must be led to sense a 
oneness with struggling masses the 
world over. They should screen 
and evaluate protest techniques in 
use elsewhere. Most important of 
all they should seek a world out- 
look and desirable mutual assist- 
ance and collaboration for the bet- 
terment of all men and classes. 


The Negro child and youth 
should be made aware of the rdle 
of the Negro in politics and 
government in American life. Not 
a little of the effectiveness of the 
liberal movement within the last 
quarter of a century is due to the 
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political balance of power in states 
from which it is estimated some 
two hundred and more electoral 
votes come. His cause has become 
attractive to politicians, labor 
leaders, churchmen, and a majority 
of the American people because 
he has political and economic 
power. Even the judiciary takes 
cognizance of such power, for 
somehow our respect and apprecia- 
tion manage to attach to those who 
control something we want directly 
or indirectly. 


No single force in American life 
has done more to liberalize the 
South than the legal offensive 
waged by Negroes during the 
second quarter of this century. The 
Negro lawyer, backed by Negro 
educational statesmen and with 
none too much support from those 
who have profited most from his 
efforts, achieved revolutionary re- 
sults in the courts and the end is 
not yet. The incrustations of 
Southern prejudice have been 
cracked by court decisions on the 
equalization of teachers’ salaries, 
equality of educational opportun- 
ity, segregation in institutions of 
higher learning, in interstate com- 
mon carriers, in residential coven- 
ants and today, let us hope, a 
major judicial blow to all legal, 
racial discrimination is in the off- 
ing. These cases have served re- 
markably as informal, educational 
enterprises that have moved the 
rank and file of citizens in general, 
except in the South, to protest dis- 
crimination. Here then, is a success 
story which, if properly told in 
literature, art, drama, and pagean- 
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try may undergird a self-sustain- 
ing philosophy for Negro child- 
hood and youth. 


Present Practice and the Funda- 
mental Imperatives of Government 


In the crusade for civil rights 
and equality status, Negro child- 
hood and youth must be taught the 
difference between governmental 
practice because of operational 
personnel at a given time and the 
government itself. The real 
achievement or persisting govern- 
ment is a body of principles and 
commitments such as the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Bill 
of Rights. These have an undying 
aspect in spite of the probable dis- 
semblance surrounding their origi- 
nal promulgations. It is a genuine 
source of satisfaction that the de- 
scendants of the founding fathers 
now insist upon honoring the con- 
tract originally drawn with du- 
bious sincerity. 


The recognition of the architec- 
tural design of our government, 
apart from temporary faulty struc- 
ture and function, and the evolving 
trend toward correcting faults as 
a solid residue from American 
political ferment, is a_ palliative 
against ideologies designed for 
societies alien to the American 
temperament. It should be used 
on the side of morale building 
among Negro children and youth. 
It constitutes about the only basis 
for genuine loyalty that intelligent- 
ly critical Negro youth can muster. 


The more practical minded prob- 
ably will regard the distinction be- 
tween the ideal and the actual as 
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an escalator-invention. It seems 
to the writer, on the contrary, that 
the conception has real worth in 
connection with morale building. 
Every intelligent American Negro 
in his innermost thinking has had 
to reckon with this problem of 
how to be loyal unreservedly to a 
government which regards him as 
less than a first class citizen and 
permits its citizens to abuse him 
solely because of his racial ident- 
ity. 


Feelings of Inadequacy 


The feeling of difference or 
social distance predicated upon in- 
dividual variation from the norm 
is a morale depressant for Negro 
youth. In a number of respects 
the Negro child and youth tend to 
acquire manners and even mental 
habits that contrast with the be- 
havior of the average American 
on their level of achievement sole- 
ly, we think, because of isolation 
due to segregation. They may be- 
come careless, because they have 
poor examples and incentives in 
home and community, of English 
expression, pronunciation, table 
and living-room manners, and of 
other traits which are potent in 
interracial adjustment. When they 
come into more intimate social re- 
lations with those otherwise their 
peers or superiors, they suffer feel- 
ings of inadequacy. 


Far more importance attaches to 
this fact than is usually recogniz- 
ed. The mental-set of white Ameri- 
cans has been to find fundamental 
innate racial contrasts. There are 
the superficial racial characteris- 


tics clearly determined by hered- 
ity, must there not be mental and 
personality differences just as 
fundamental? Intelligence tests as 
early as 1910 were given impetus 
because they showed average dif- 
ferences among races. For many 
this was subtly assumed an accept- 
able validation. The quest for 
fundamental racial differences 
runs as a by-theme through Ameri- 
can biological and social sciences 
and appears as tragi-comedy in 
the areas of theology, religion, and 
morality. 


A subtle system of rewards for 
what has been regarded as Negroid 
behavior was introduced far back 
in the history of this country. Such 
behavior is still rewarded overtly 
in some communities and rewarded 
implicitly nationwide. Even the 
educated Negro, more often than 
we like to think, barters his better 
behavior in order to cater to the 
whimsical prejudices of those who 
exert, or he fancies to exert, some 
control over his sustenance. By 
careful screening against a back- 
drop of racial prejudice, Negro 
speakers of culture and standing 
often have selected expressions 
and behavior ingratiating to their 
fancied overlords. We probably 
should not be too arbitrary in our 
judgment, however, because there 
are real situations where sensiti- 
vity to Southern interracial eti- 
quette (not always confined to the 
South) often is a necessary means 
for advancement, if not for sur- 
vival itself. 


The Negro child and youth 
should be acquainted with the 
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lowly origin of the prevalent be- 
havior differences in order to avoid 
or correct them. Coarse platform 
manners and speech of some Negro 
speakers should be known for what 
they are: either copied because of 
prevalence or conscious expedients 
for self-gain. 


The Influence of Hostility 


Unhappily, morale exhibits its 
maximum vitality under the in- 
fluence of hostility as either figure 
or ground. Originally, it would 
seem, hostility was directed against 
the individual, later against 
groups, and later still largely 
against systems and institutions 
— paralleling increased growth in 
social maturity. This general pat- 
tern obtains in individual develop- 
ment. Always individuals will be 
involved, but if hostility can be 
directed against movements and 
institutions, we shall likely avoid 
a great deal of scapegoating and 
race-class hatreds. 


If one reflects upon the great 
movements in history he is im- 
pressed with the role of hostility. 
Even today the political candidate 
that attacks gets a better hearing 
and more votes, other things equal, 
than the candidate who talks 
peace, harmony, and love. It would 
seem that youth might work-up a 
wholesome hostility toward, say, 
the institutions of the filibuster, of 
lynching, of suffrage exclusion, 
and of discrimination in employ- 
ment. To hate and attack the 
operational personnel of these in- 
stitutions to the neglect of the 
institutions themselves, is to yield 
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to a primitive impulse. We need 
techniques for redirecting or sub- 
limating hostility. In any event, 
hostility is too potent a drive to 
be neglected in this discussion, 
however much we may wish it 
were otherwise. 


Religion 


Religion is a source of strength 
for morale. It carries the convic- 
tion of rightness of causes sub- 
sumed under its tenets and im- 
peratives. Much of its potency lies 
in its freedom from attack, for 
even the worst of us prefer to do 
lip-service to it than to risk attack 
upon it. It has the advantage of 
mass support and of the concept 
of family or fellowship that gives 
a certain integration and con- 
fidence to the individual. He feels 
that his rear and flanks at least 
are covered. Religion, of course, 
is not to be confused with 
ecclesiastic affiliation, jejune 
ritualism, or specific theological 
dogma in themselves. It is rather 
a way of regarding man and the 
universe which sequentially con- 
verts into acts or deeds consonant 
with a body of principles such as 
the Judeo-Christian imperatives. 


The Epic of Freedom’s Struggle 


Negro childhood and _ youth 
should be taught the great epic of 
freedom’s struggle. Mankind, 
young and old, love a well-told 
story, whatever its medium of ex- 
pression. It should be told in 


Hostility is used here as the near-equi- 
valent of what passes as “righteous indig- 
nation.” 
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oratory, music, art, writings, and 
pageantry. It should be acted and 
sung out with social approval so 
that the posture of the young 
citizen will be indubitably on the 
side of justice, of maximum in- 
dividual initiative and freedom, 
and of respect for the human per- 
sonality. 


Why can’t freedom’s story in- 
spire pageantry itself as engross- 
ing as the threadbare doctrine of 
race supremacy? Does it not adapt 
itself to regalia and uniformed 
parade? Why can’t Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers be as challenging as 
the Horst Wessel song? Frankly, 
the greatest obstacle is the unbe- 
lieving members of the cast. They 
are amateur players who haven’t 
their hearts in the acting, and as 
a consequence, the noblest of 
causes is without thrust. Our 
fundamental charter of govern- 
ment rested originally upon 
“double talk” and the ambivalence 
of love of ideals and of love of our 
prejudices tears at the soul of our 
democracy. 


A Sense of Worth 


The Negro child and youth must 
have a self-respecting conviction 
that they are contributing to the 
culture of their time and, for 
balance and stability, they must 
sense that they belong to a group 
which is capable of making and 
actually has made meaningful con- 
tributions to Western civilization. 
The contribution may not be im- 
posing by comparison but taken 


in relation to opportunity, it bulks 
large. 


The essence of intergroup cul- 
ture and desirable integration re- 
quires that each of the parties to 
the transaction shall mutually con- 
tribute to the betterment of the 
other. Whoever asks alms sells 
self-respect and no amount of ver- 
balization can erase this cold fact 
of human nature. In the market 
place of human values the barter 
must be in kind. Nor need there 
be a destruction of values of either, 
although the coalescence some- 
times may result in creative 
synthesis. The hazard is that Ne- 
groes, driven by a gnawing sense 
of loneliness, may jettison their 
own contributions, scuttle the ship, 
and clamber nakedly aboard the 
ship of others fashioned and tim- 
bered in an ethnic climate embar- 
rassingly alien to them. They then 
become dead weight, esteemed 
neither by others nor by them- 
selves. 


The feeling of worth is indis- 
pensable to morale. Those who 
sense its absence in themselves 
seek it by association with worthy 
contemporaries or ancestors. Fail- 
ing in the quest of real associates 
they turn to make-believe where 
fancy answers the need even if it 
has to appeal to the gods. If the 
foregoing seems too much conces- 
sion to unreality, it must be re- 
membered that, in the area of 
human relations, mankind has not 
yet grown up and we may as well 
admit it and do the best we can. 
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IMPROVING THE MORALE OF NEGRO CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


BENJAMIN E. Mays 


President, Morehouse College 


The title of this chapter implies 
that the morale of Negro children 
is not as high as it should be. It 
is the conviction of this writer 
that the implication is true, and 
that the morale of Negro children 
needs to be greatly improved. By 
morale we mean spirit, confidence, 
hope, enthusiasm, aspiration, am- 
bition, and freedom from fear. If 
this is so, it is logical to set forth 
briefly the reason for the com- 
paratively low morale of Negro 
children. 


SEGREGATION THE SOURCE OF Low 
MORALE 


The chief cause of the relative- 
ly low morale of Negro children 
is the circumscription imposed 
upon them by the legal segregation 
of the Negro in the South and by 
the traditional segregation of the 
Negro in the North. As early as 
1875 the segregation of the Negro 
in education was almost complete, 
embracing fourteen Southern 
States. Between 1881 and 1907 
segregation was legalized in public 
travel in the whole of the South. 
By 1912, the Negro had been rob- 
bed of the ballot in virtually every 
Southern state. In other words, at 
the turn of the century in the 
South the Negro was segregated 
almost everywhere he turned — in 
travel, school, government, work, 
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play, recreation, and in worship. 
Segregation by custom in the 
Church antedates legal segrega- 
tion. This badge of inferiority 
stigmatized and still sigmatizes 
every Negro child. The moment 
the Negro was segregated by law, 
prejudice and discrimination 
against him increased by leaps and 
bounds. It said and says to every 
white child that the Negro child 
was and is inferior and that he 
was and is something that he could 
and can kick around. It said to the 
courts that there is one justice for 
the Negro and another for the 
white man. Under segregation 
lynching became an American in- 
stitution. At the turn of the cen- 
tury as many as 100 Negroes were 
being lynched a year. 


Legalized segregation inevitably 
resulted in inferior schools, in- 
ferior accommodations, and _ in- 
ferior jobs. The consequences are 
that many Negroes accepted their 
inferior status and I fear too many 
of them came to believe that sub- 
ordinate réles and inferior posi- 
tions were ordained for them. The 
Negro child was taught early or 
learned early that certain things 
were not meant for him. In many 
of them the nerve of aspiration 
was cut, ambitions dulled, hopes 
shattered, and dreams killed. As a 
result many a Negro youth has set 
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low ideals and standards for him- 
self because he feels it is useless 
for him to aim at the stars. Some 
white teachers in the North have 
advised Negro youths not to aim 
for certain professions because the 
doors were closed to Negroes. 


IN SPITE OF SEGREGATION 


Despite these stifling circum- 
stances the spirit of many Negro 
children has never been broken 
and their morale has never been 
destroyed. Even in slavery there 
were slaves whose spirits were 
never crushed. And today the 
morale of the Negro child is in- 
creasing all the time. The wonder 
is that so many Negroes have as- 
pired and made outstanding con- 
tributions to American life despite 
crippling conditions. We will now 
consider what is to be done to 
further improve the morale of Ne- 
gro children. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF WORLD 
Wars I AND II 


The Negro is learning to fight 
back. This fact alone is doing 
more to improve the morale of 
Negroes than any other single fact. 
As cruel and non-productive as 
war is, the two World Wars made 
their contribution to improving the 
morale of Negro people. And when 
the morale of adults is improved, 
it improves the morale of children 
and youth. The very fact that Ne- 
groes were called upon to fight 
side by side with soldiers of many 
races and nations gave the Negro 
status not only in his own sight 
but in the sight of the peoples of 
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the World. As adults, radio and 
press told of the heroic deeds of 
Negro soldiers, Negro children 
took more and more pride in their 
race and felt that they were part 
and parcel of a world-wide cru- 
sade. These war experiences gave 
the Negro fight. His agitation for 
full-fledged citizenship on the home 
front fell on many sympathetic 
ears. If the Negro was good 
enough to fight for democracy 
abroad, he was entitled to enjoy 
it in America. Children and youth 
caught the spirit as they saw their 
elders wage a more determined and 
heroic battle for justice at home. 
The children began to associate 
with parents, teachers and adults, 
who were cringing and kow-tow- 
ing, less and less. Many of their 
older sisters and brothers had seen 
battle abroad and returned home 
standing up like free men and free 
women and not cringing like 
slaves. These experiences reflected 
favorably upon Negro youth, for 
after all, morale is caught more 
than it is taught. As a result of 
the two World Wars Negro child- 
ren and youth gained a world view. 


THE AMERICAN DILEMMA 


But this is not all. America was 
and is now in a dilemma. It is 
paradoxical to claim to fight for 
democracy and to hate fascism and 
communism while denying demo- 
cracy to Negro people. So our 
government, largely under pres- 
sure of world forces and domestic 
pressure, began to show some con- 
cern for the non-functioning char- 
acter of our democracy. For ex- 
ample, Roosevelt, under pressure, 
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handed down an executive order 
prohibiting discrimination in war 
industries. It did not stop discrimi- 
nation, but it decreased it. Negroes 
held positions never before open 
to them; not merely because of the 
F.E.P.C., but it was due also to the 
exigencies of the war. These fac- 
tors which increased the economic 
standing of the Negro child and 
gave him more hope helped in 
building up his morale. Although 
the United States Senate filibusters 
over F.E.P.C. legislation, several 
states have already passed laws 
against racial and religious dis- 
crimination in work. 


TRUMAN’S CIvIL RIGHTS PROGRAM 


Any move on the part of the 
Government to remove racia) bar- 
riers lays a foundation for improv- 
ing the morale of Negro children. 
President Truman’s Civil Rights 
Program, though far from reality, 
has had and is having good results. 
The mere attempt to implement 
democracy on the part of the Chief 
Executive of the United States 
gives more encouragement to Ne- 
gro people than one can realize at 
a quick glance. Negro parents are 
saying to their children and youth: 
be not dismayed there is a break 
in the cloud. Your days will be 
much brighter than ours. 


SUCCESS IN THE SUPREME COURT 


For a long time now, way before 
World War II, largely under the 
leadership of the NAACP, Negroes 
have been winning battles in the 
United States Supreme Court. 
These decisions say again to Negro 
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Americans that our case is not 
hopeless. Children read and hear 
their teachers and parents talk 
about the victories won in suits 
for the equalization of teacher’s 
salaries. They see before their 
very eyes their fathers and 
mothers participating in politics 
for the first time. These happen- 
ings open the eyes of Negro child- 
ren. Negro youth are now dream- 
ing of professions and occupations 
which were foreign to their par- 
ents. Negro youth are beginning 
to believe that the sky, in time, will 
be the limit for them right here 
in America — even in the South- 
land. 


The three recent Supreme Court 
decisions involving segregation in 
higher education and segregation 
on the dining car are great morale 
builders for our children and 
youth. A Negro youth traveling 
interstate with his parents will no 
longer need to embarrass them by 
asking what is the curtain for. 
The fact that Negroes can ride 
pullman now and eat like human 
beings on the diner says silently 
to the Negro child that you are 
human — you are not different. 
All this contributes towards the 
elimination of fear and the in- 
feriority complex which segrega- 
tion has bred in most Negroes. 


For the purpose of building or 
improving the morale of Negro 
youth the cases of Sweatt and Mc- 
Laurin are just as far-reaching as 
the Henderson case. Though fail- 
ing to set aside legalized segrega- 
tion as unconstitutional in the 
Sweatt and McLaurin cases, the 
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IMPROVING MORALE 


Supreme Court dealt a stunning 
blow to segregation. In both cases 
it came very close to saying it is 
unconstitutional. In ruling that 
Sweatt must be admitted to the 
University of Texas because the 
law school at Houston is inferior, 
the Court suggests that segrega- 
tion will pass out of existence in 
higher education even in the deep 
South. I hold that people who seg- 
regate and believe in segregation 
can hardly if ever make the Negro 
school equal to the white school 
even when both are accredited by 
the same accrediting agency. When 
the Negro child sees and hears that 
Negroes are now attending univer- 
sities formerly reserved for whites 
only, his morale is boosted to a 
degree beyond measurement. The 
McLaurin case strikes an even 
more deadly blow at segregation. 
Once a university has admitted a 
Negro, he can not be segregated. 
That is tantamount to saying that 
one can not obtain equal education 
on a campus if he is segregated. 


The Texas case goes far beyond 
the University. It moves right 
down into the public schools. Very 
few Negro high schools in the 
South are equal to the white high 
schools. Very soon Negroes and 
whites will be going to the same 
high school in some sections of the 
South. If the Southern states 
should perform a miracle and make 
the Negro public schools equal to 
the white public schools, there 
would still be an improvement in 
the Negro child’s spirit. The very 
fact that his school would look as 
good as that of the white child’s 
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will prove to be a builder of morale 
for the Negro child. No one can 
know with precision what it does 
to the soul of a Negro child when 
he sees that the physical plant of 
the white school is so much better 
than the plant for Negroes. The 
segregated system with its inevita- 
ble consequences of inequality has 
warped the minds and spirits of 
thousands of Negro youths. They 
either grow to manhood accepting 
the system, in which case they 
aspire to limited, racial standards; 
or they grow up with bitterness in 
their minds. It is the rare Negro 
child who comes through perfectly 
normal and poised under the seg- 
regated system. 


OuR CHIEF TASK 


This leads me to say that the 
greatest thing that anyone can do 
to improve the morale of Negro 
children and youth is to continue 
to fight to destroy legalized seg- 
gregation. It is the main source of 
racial injustice and discrimination. 
It is the most perplexing problem 
confronting parents when their 
very young children want to know 
why they can not go here and why 
they can not do this or that. It 
takes more wisdom than most 
parents possess to explain to their 
child why he must be treated dif- 
ferently from children of other 
racial groups. And yet every Ne- 
gro parent is faced with the prob- 
lem of explaining this differential 
treatment to his child. The elimi- 
nation of segregation is the major 
item on the agenda in any effort to 
improve the morale of Negro child- 
ren. 
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THE AID OF SCIENCE 


Science has helped and is help- 
ing to improve the morale of Ne- 
gro youth. Up to 1900 and in 
much of the first quarter of the 
twentieth century, Science was 
mostly saying that Negro children 
and Negro people were inferior 
to white children and white people. 
At the turn of the century it was 
difficult to find a scientist any- 
where who advocated the inherent 
equality of Negroes. The books 
which were taught in the public 
schools portrayed the Negro in an 
inferior r6édle. Whether civics, 
geography, history, education, or 
psychology, the Negro was largely 
presented as sub-human. Many 
white teachers who taught Ne- 
groes in the public schools of the 
North around 1900 were inclined 
to accept as gospel the verdict of 
science of their day. They did not 
do too much to encourage the Ne- 
gro student. The Negro teacher 
who distrusted science and the cur- 
rent views about Negroes was 
placed at a distinct disadvantage. 
The very books which he taught 
were conveying the idea of Ne- 
gro inferiority. Though many Ne- 
gro teachers succeeded admirably 
in combatting this pseudo-science 
the false doctrine of Negro in- 
feriority must have had its damag- 
ing effect upon millions of Negro 
youth. 


All this has changed now. With- 
in the past quarter of a century 
science has reversed itself, and the 
idea of the equality of races has 
been so popularized that every in- 
telligent Negro youth knows what 
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science has to say about the poten- 
tial equality of all races. For a 
long time the Christian religion 
had to wage this battle alone. Now 
science supports religion in declar- 
ing that of one blood all races and 
nations are made. This relatively 
new discovery of modern science 
is a great aid to improving the 
morale of Negro children. 


ACHIEVEMENTS AGAINST 
TERRIFIC ODDS 


But I suppose the greatest way 
to improve the morale of Negro 
children and youth is to be able to 
point out to them what adult Ne- 
groes have achieved under the most 
adverse circumstances. 

I recall as a boy what it did to 
my young soul to read _ about 
Booker T. Washington, Frederick 
Douglass and Paul Lawrence Dun- 
bar. Their pictures hung on the 
walls of our modest home. They 
said to me that other Negro boys 
could achieve distinction if Doug- 
lass, Washington, and Dunbar 
achieved it. Every Negro who 
achieves significantly is a builder 
of morale for the Negro child. I 
could mention hundreds. But a 
few will suffice. Negro youth stand 
erect, throw their shoulders back 
and walk the earth with dignity 
because Jackie Robinson stands at 
the top in baseball, Joe Louis 
in fighting, Marian Anderson in 
song, Drew in surgery, and Ralph 
Bunche in statesmanship. There 
are other Negroes who could be 
mentioned who are equally deserv- 


ing. 
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THE PRESS 


The Negro press and the white 
press are helpful at this point. At 
a time when the virtues of Negroes 
were played down in the white 
press and their vices played up, the 
Negro press was born and began 
to set forth the achievement of the 
Negro people. Before the origin 
of the Negro press, the opinions of 
Negro youth and Negro peoples 
generally were shaped by the white 
press. And until recently, the 
white press was either hostile to- 
ward Negro news or presented the 
Negro in the news in an unfavor- 
able light. As an agency to improve 
the morale of Negro children and 
youth the Negro press can not be 
too highly praised. 


Now the white press is coming 
to the support of the Negro press. 
The white press even in the deep 
South is beginning to present the 
news of Negroes in a fair and im- 
partial manner. It has a long way 
to go, but progress is being made 
in the white press along these 
lines. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT OF PARENTS 
MINISTERS, AND TEACHERS NEEDED 


All these factors are good. But 
the Negro child and youth need and 
will continue to need considerable 
encouragement. And for sometime 
to come, their morale must be im- 
proved not only by the examples 
of outstanding Negroes but by the 
teachers who teach them, the min- 
isters who preach to them, and by 
the parents who rear them. The 
battle of racial equality is not yet 
won. It will still be necessary to 
say to Negro children what many 
Negro parents have always said to 
their children. “You are as good 
as anybody. Character and ability 
are the important things.” My par- 
ents said it to me down on a farm 
in South Carolina. My wife’s father 
said it to his children. Some of 
my Negro teachers told it to me. 
My fifth grade pastor preached it 
to us. I heard it so often that I 
can not remember the time when I 
believed otherwise. “You are as 
good as anybody. And you have a 
right to aim at the stars and make 
your mark in the world.” 











